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It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  great  process  of  social  fermentation 
going  on  in  almost  ,  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  not  to  feel  with 
respect  to  it. more  as  direct  agents  than  passive  spectators.  In  the  day* 
of  peaceful  routine,  the  humble  citizen  forgets  his  individuality- — he  is 
then  as  an  insignificant  fly  bn  the  vast  wheel  of  the  state — “  but  when 
the  truhap  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,” — when  the  safety  of  the  country 
calls  every  true  man  to  his  post — there  is  no  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  however  lowly  his  condition,  who  shows  that  he  is  endowed  with 
honesty  and  courage,  that  can  deem  himself  unimportant  to  the  public 
weal,  or  that,  can  be  deemed  so  by  his  fellows. 

In  what  times  we  live  ! — the  moral  and  political  aspect  of  the  world 
hourly  undergoing  a  change  as  complete  and  overwhelming  as  ever 
occurred  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  we  tread.  Turn  to  Asia 
— there  the  arts,  the  arms,  and  the  policy  of  Europe,  are  awakening 
energies  that  have  stagnated  for  thousands  of  years.  At  this  moment, 
London  exhibits  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  learned  Hindoo*  mingling 
with  its  inhabitants,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  their  most  grave  con¬ 
cerns,  and  giving  the  testimony  of  the  mother  of  antiquity  to  the 
necessity  of  Reform  !: — In  Turkey,  the  iron  sway  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Prophet  is. yielding  to  infidel  innovation.  A  similar  phenomenon 
IS  exhibited  in  Egypt.  Algiers,  the  sink  of  barbarian  piracy,  is  actually 
a  province  of  the  Giaour.  America,  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
was  but  “  a  servant  of  servants,”  is  now  almost  one  unbroken  chain  of 
independent  republics.  Poland  has  gone  forth  to  battle  for  her  rights, 
like  the  Hebrew  youth  against  the  Canaanitish  giant.  Belgium  is  self- 
divorced  from  the  inharmonious  mate  to  which  she  w^as  united  by 
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the  potent  ceremonial  of  the  Holy  Allies.  France  and  her  restless 
chivalry  are  again,  gauntlet  in  hand,  bidding  sullen  defiance  to  the 
combined  supporters  of  legitimacy.  Even  in  degenerate  Italy,  and  the 
still  more  degenerate  Peninsula,  there  are  symptoms  sufficient  to  prove 
that  if  they  are  as  yet  unprepared  to  enter  on  the  winged  state  of  lihertv, 
they  are  at  least  emerging  fi’om  the  abject  rank  of  the  grub  to  the  in. 
termediate  position  of  the  chrysalis. — Of  a  truth  we  live  in  extraordinary 
times ! — We  are  involved  in  the  whirl  of  a  movement  more  extensive 
than  the  march  of  nations  which  preceded  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire— a  movement  far  different  also  from  the  desolating  in¬ 
flux  of  savage  hordes — the  offspring  of  knowledge,  the  forerunner  of 
prosperity. 

We  have  glanced  our  eye  abroad, — let  us  direct  it  towards  home. 
There  we  perceive  the  impulses  of  a  change,  which  to  us,  and  perhaps 
it  may  without  vanity  be  added  to  the  whole  family  of  nations,  makes 
tame  all  others  near  or  remote.  Capable  of  striking  with  a  hundred 
arms,  while  almost  intangible  herself — mistress  of  the  twofold  resources 
of  land  and  sea — the  accustomed  arbitress  of  Europe, — England  can 
neither  advance  nor  retrograde,  without  affecting  the  extremest  hounds 
of  civilization.  She  has  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  which  it  will  be  happy 
for  herself,  and  happy  for  mankind,  if  she  be  permitted  to  hail  as  a 
period  of  improvement,  undisturbed  by  the  embarrassments  of  ignorance 
and  faction. 

Fretting  under  the  yoke  of  perverted  institutions  for  half  a  century ; 
in  the  season  of  her  inexperience  betraying  impatience  in  brief  but 
angry  gusts  ;  as  her  political  education  advanced  concentrating  her  re¬ 
sentment  into  a  calm  and  firm  resolve  to  persevere  for  the  restitution 
of  her  privileges  ;  this  country  has  reached  a  point  that,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  must  be  a  beacon  to  posterity,  and  an  ever  memorable 
landmark  in  her  history. 

Two  epochs  of  seemingly  congenial  character,  have  marked  the  British 
annals  within  the  compass  of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
first  was  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  second  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688. 

Yet,  though  alike  in  general  features,  in  particular  characteristics, 
neither  of  these  epochs  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  present.  They 
originated  in  a  widely  dissimilar  state  of  society,  and  were  followed  by 
effects  far  too  partial  to  be  compared  to  those  we  are  justified  in  antici¬ 
pating  from  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  modern  mind,  and  the 
accelerating  course  of  events. 

When  the  people  rose  against  Charles  I.,  their  object  was  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  a  tyrannical  ruler.  If  they  fought  against  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  not  as  an  order,  but  as  the  partizans  of  the  Court.  Their  lea<lers 
were  men  of  wonderful  faculties,  and  splendid  attainments.  They 
thought  to  raise  society  to  their  own  standard — the  people  were  unfit¬ 
ted  for  the  step — the  experiment  failed,  and  the  dethronement  ot  one 
tyrant  only  led  the  way  to  the  usurpation  of  another.  This  revolution, 
like  the  first  in  France,  was  productive  of  little  immediate  benefit  to  the 
community.  It  however  inculcated  a  lesson,  which  produced  a  rope- 
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tition  of  the  last  alternative  of  subjects,  without  the  pollution  of  civil 
w^ar. 

The  revolution  of  1688  transferred  the  pow'er  from  a  despotic  mo¬ 
narch  to  a  haughty  aristocracy.  Again  the  people  were  unable  to 
profit  by  a  felicitous  occasion ;  again  they  merely  gained  a  lesson,  and 
experienced  a  change  of  masters.  In  place  of  one  arbitrary  sovereign, 
they  had  a  senate  of  sovereigns  with  a  limited  head. 

From  the  days  of  William  III.,  whom  it  grievously  harrassed  and 
baffled,  to  the  days  of  William  IV.,  who  has  not  been  sacred  from  its 
insolence,  that  senate  has  swayed  the  counsels,  and  sported  with  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  it  shall  continue  to 
reign  paramount  over  king  and  people,  is  the  question  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  eventful  session  of  the  summer  of  1831. 

The  great  political  change  to  which  we  are  looking  with  breathless 
solicitude,  promises  to  be  as  superior  to  its  predecessors,  in  the  mode 
by  which  it  will  be  accomplished,  as  in  the  latitude  of  its  results.  It  is 
unassociated  with  the  fears  or  the  chance  of  violence,  and  it  is  pregnant 
with  the  welfare  of  every,  the  minutest,  member  of  the  empire. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  most  timorous  need  indulge  no 
apprehension  of  political  confusion  from  the  agitation  of  the  measure 
for  re-adjusting  the  legislative  balance.  The  first  is  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  the  people ;  the  second  is  the  weakness  and  infatuation  of 
their  opponents.  On  one  side  are  the  King,  the  enlightened  Aristo- 
tracy,  and  the  Commons  ;  on  the  other  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
the  bench  of  Bishops,  and  Sir  Charles  Wetherell ! 

The  day  of  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament  presented  an  edify¬ 
ing  picture  to  those  who  witnessed  the  ceremony ;  the  actors  in  that 
unprecedented  scene  have  already,  in  the  infancy  of  the  session,  re¬ 
sumed  the  characters  which  they  then  sustained  with  such  credit  to 
their  order. 

To  a  man  disposed  to  philosophize  on  the  grave  absurdities  of  life, 
what  a  fruitful  topic  of  speculation  might  be  found  in  the  discussion  on 
the  Address  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  hereditary  legislators  of  the 
realm  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  approach  to  the 
consideration  of  a  measure,  the  most  momentous  that  could  by  possi¬ 
bility  be  laid  before  them.  A  large  proportion  of  their  body  affected 
to  believe  that  the  success  of  this  measure  w  as  equivalent  to  their  own 
perdition,  and  to  the  rmn  of  the  Constitution.  To  w  hat  line  of  action 
did  this  persuasion  lead  them  ?  One  would  imagine  that,  impressed 
with  such  an  awful  conviction,  they  would  endeavour  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  their  misguided  compeers  by  a  solemn  protest,  based  upon 
the  accumulated  stores  of  history  and  observation,  and  couched  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  majestic  as  the  subject  that  caUed  it  forth.  Not  so,  however ; 
High  Tory  eloquence  took  a  humbler  flight.  Instead  of  denouncing 
the  presumptuous  invaders  of  their  sanctuary,  they  restricted  their 
fulminations  to  some  paltry  points  of  precedent,  to  a  dubious  phrase  in 
a  forgotten  speech,  and  to  the  fracture  of  certain  panes  of  glass  in  a 
house  in  Park  Lane!  Were  we  the  prosecutors  of  these  Noble  Lords 
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in  a  court  of  justice,  we  should  ask  no  more  of  fortune  than  that  they 
might  be  doomed  to  conduct  their  own  defence. 

The  style  of  the  opposition  management  in  the  Commons  quite  ac¬ 
corded  with  the  display  in  the  Upper  House.  The  reading  of  the  King’s 
Speech  elicited  a  verbal  objection  from  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  which  was 
echoed  by  sundry  others.  Sir  Robert  Peel  arranged  the  preliminaries  of 
a  long  debate  for  the  purpose  of  disburthening  his  conscience,  and  another 
honourable  Baronet,  on  the  same  side,  preferred  a  heavy  charge  against 
one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Crown,  upon  the  random  authority  of 
a  club-house  colloquy.  Thus  have  the  anti-reformers  opened  the 
campaign  in  the  Eventful  Session  of  1831 ! — From  the  veneration  with 
which  we  habitually  regard  even  the  least  influential  fragment  of  the 
collective  wisdom,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  noble  and 
honourable  personages  to  wdiom  a  rotten  borough  is  the  prefiguration 
of  all  excellence  and  stability,  have  arranged  on  making  a  show  of  fight 
ere  they  fold  the  mantle  of  prescriptive  abuse  around  their  senatorial 
brows,  and  ‘‘  die  with  decency”  in  the  presence  of  that  august  symbol  of 
liberty,  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  arena  of  St.  Stephen’s,  by  a 
nation  burning  to  be  free.  Whether  we  be  correct  in  our  surmise  or 
not,  our  wish  is  that  they  may  have  come  to  such  a  determination. 
Disgrace  to  all  and  danger  to  some,  may  be  the  consequence  of  useless 
obstinacy,  and  were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  that  untainted  represen¬ 
tation,  which  we  behold  brightening  in  the  distance,  we  should  grieve 
that  either  should  descend  upon  individuals,  who,  though  they  want 
the  intrinsic  qualifications,  are  invested  with  the  external  attributes  of 
England’s  legislators. 

A  word  to  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  and  we  close  for  the  present  our 
remarks  on  the  Eventful  Session.  — “  As,  notwithstanding  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  vacillation  of  opinion,  w^e  believe  you  to  act  honestly  up  to  your 
impressions — and  as  we  are  anxious  to  obtain  your  Lordship’s  ‘  con¬ 
tent’  to  the  Bill — we  beg  to  put  your  Lordship  in  possession  of  a  fact, 
for  the  truth  of  which  w^e  will  venture  to  peril  both  Daniel  De  Foe’s 
head  and  our  own.  Your  Lordship,  say  the  journals,  has  seceded  from 
the  Ministerial  party,  because  their  exertions  for  Reform  were  seconded 
by  persons  who  had  other,  ulterior  views  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  our  most  valued  institutions.  Upon  this  ground  the  Earl 
of  Winchilsea  is  to  vote  against  ‘  the  Bill.’  Now  w^e  beg  to  state, 
upon  the  authority  of  our  own  ears,  that  not  a  few  persons  of  the 
class  to  which  you  have  referred,  express  an  ardent  hope  that  the 
measure — of  whose  fate  in  the  Commons  there  can  be  no  doubt — may 
be  REJECTED  BY  THE  Peers.  The  reason  of  this  unnatural  hope  is 
quite  intelligible  to  us — perhaps  it  may  also  be  intelligible  to  your 
Lordship.  Ought  it  not  to  induce  your  Lordship  to  reconsider  the 
step  you  have  taken,  and  to  weigh  well  the  consequences,  ere  you 
register  your  hostility  to  men  who  never  dreamt  of  injuring  a  pearl  in 
your  coronet,  and  whose  object  will  be  carried — be  it  for  good  or  l)e  it 
for  ill — triumphantly  carried— in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  spoken, 
or  written,  or  done  against  it  ?  ” 
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And  a  lovely  and  a  delightful  retreat  it  is,  this  maison  de  Madame 
Beauclerc^  not  very  far  from  the  Barriei'e  ;  in  summer  it  is  protected 
by  a  cluster  of  limes,  whose  blossoms  drop  down  on  the  marble  tables 
l>efore  the  house,  and  now  (it  was  on  the  21st  December,  1830)  you 
will  find  an  elegant  saloon,  with  two  blazing  fires,  a  comfort  not  to  be 
frequently  met  with  in  Paris,  you  know  \  ■  —  said  frien4  Scott, 

our  pilot,  as  we  were  traversing  the  Boulevards. 

And  a  fine  place  it  was  truly.  We  felt  as  happy  as  half  a  dozen  of 
merry  fellows  will  do,  who  have  escaped  the  cursed  movement  of  a 
Parisian  mob,  and  find  themselves  snugly  seated  round  an  elegant 
French  table,  with  perdrix  aux  tmiffles  to  greet  an  appetite  sharpened 
by  a  previous  passage  of  thirty  days  across  the  Atlantic,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  Chambertin,  le  plus  Jin  du  monde  to  crown  the  feast. 

We  had  been  sitting  about  two  hours.  You  know  what  six  young 
men  will  do,  while  sojourning  at  Madame  Beauclerc’s.  Your  Life¬ 
guards  do  not  charge  more  steadily.  The  gargon  had  to  scamper  till 
his  patience  was  nearly  threadbare.  Well,  we  were  sitting,  some  of 
us  already  in  a  state  of  demi-consciousness  ;  the  Montmartre  began 
to  look  revolutionary — moving, — quite  moving — the  leafless  limes 
commenced  promenading  before  our  eyes,  when  a  rough  voice  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  de  V  or  drey  de  V  or  dr  e  ;  on  a  toujours  assez  de  lihertey  cest 
de  Vordrey  quil  nous  faul^  We  were  startled.  We  jumped  up  as 
though  the  heroes  of  July  w  ere  before  the  door.  Scott  alone  kept  his 
seat.  The  outcry  came  from  a  bewhiskered  member  of  the  National 
Guard,  a  sort  of  constitutional  Janissary,  hotly  engaged  in  dispute  with 
an  elegant  of  Les  Trois  Journeesy  \vL  tricoloured  cravattey 

tracing  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen — a  constitution,  indig¬ 
nantly  protesting  ^‘quon  ait  recule  devant  Videe  dCune  nation  assemhlee; 
quon  nait  point  fait  revolutionairement  une  loi  (telectiony  puis  une 
nouvelle  chamhrey  puis  un' — and  so  forth  :  to  the  evident  chagrin  of  a 
young  Doctrinaircy  a  member  du  nouveau  conseil  d^etaty  who,  in  short 
broken  sentences,  analysed,  divided,  and  subdivided  la  belle  France  and 
her  institutions  almost  into  impalpability,  strongly  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  peace,  and  on  the  quiescence  of  les  grandes  puissancesy  la 
grande  famille  Europienne.  Close  to  this  trio  sat  a  Saint  Simonist, 
from  the  rue  Taithouty  with  a  monastic  countenance,  and  farther  on  a 
swarthy  Congregationalist,  who,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  had  tw  isted  a  tri¬ 
coloured  ribbon  into  his  button-hole.  The  saloon  had  been  Half  filling, 
unperceived  by  us,  with  all  parties  and  denominations  ;  with  Buonapar- 
tists  and  Carlists,  Guizotists  and  Republicans  and  Stationaires.  The 
effects  of  Chambertin  and  Ma9on  began  to  become  evident. 

“  Fudge,  aristocratical  fudge,  I  tell  you  !  ”  said  a  voice  behind  us. 
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I  looked,  and  saw  reflected  in  a  mirror  two  integral  parts  of  a  John 
Bull,  just  addressing  themselves  to  the  preliminaries  of  a  French  din¬ 
ner,  by  means  of  a  potage  d  la  Julienne  ;  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
saloon,  a  solitary  being,  also  evidently  English-born,  immersed  in  deep 
thought. 

“Fudge,  I  tell  you,”  repeated  the  man.  “Society  in  Paris  is  ten  times 
superior  to  that  of  your  boasted  London.  Where  will  you  find  there 
the  statesman  and  the  man  of  science,  the  nobleman  and  the  artist,  in¬ 
termingling  as  they  do  here?” 

“  Just  as  I  tell  you,”  replied  his  partner  in  the  potage  ;  “as  though 
they  were  not  in  their  own  country — mere  sojourners — day-boarders ; 
all  politeness  and  froth  as  on  the  first  day  of  one’s  acquaintance.  Your 
statesmen,”  added  he,  wdth  a  contemptuous  look  at  the  Doctrinaire, 

“  and  your  twopenny  noblemen — ” 

•  “Are  at  least  not  so  proud  and  overbearing  as  our  aristocrats,  who 
w  ould  have  less  in  their  caskets  if  their  earnings  depended  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  not  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  And  yet 
they  will  sneer  at  these  very  people,  who  have  to  toil  hard  for  their 
pensions. —  Garc^on,  another  potage  ! — If  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  w  e 
shall  soon  have  an  Egy^ptian  Caste  system  in  due  form.” 

“  Let  it  be  so,”  said  his  antagonist.  “  Every  man  to  his  business. 
Let  the  farmer  stick  to  his  farm,  the  mechanic  to  his  trade,  and  the 
merchant  to  his  accounts,  and  things  won’t  go  the  worse  for  it.  A  man 
of  talent  will  always  have  a  chance,  I  warrant  you,  as  our  Copleys  and 
Broughams  have  had.” 

“  Y  es,  if  they  are  your  humble  subservient  creatures,  and  promise  to 
be  useful  to  the  tribe ;  but  shew  me  an  independent  man,  a  man  of  genius, 
who  walks  his  own  way,  who  breaks  through  the  fetters  which  they 
have  wmi*ped  around  us.  Shew  me  one,  but  one.  No,  the  clique  will 
keep  him  down  by  all  means,  unless  he  accommodate  himself  to  their 
view  s,  that  is,  become  an  instrument  for  oppressing  the  rest.  If  Lord 
Byron  had  been  the  son  of  a  plebeian,  we  should  have  had  less  talk 
about  him  and  his  poems.  Garmon  /  I  say,  Garmon  /  ” — 

The  young  thoughtful  solitary,  afore-mentioned,  started  up?  looked 
round,  and  cast  a  long  glance  at  the  speaker,  but  sank  again  with  a 
heavy  motion  into  his  former  musing  attitude — 

“  And  the  less  the  better.  That  fellow  has  spoiled  more  boys  and 
girls  than  any  man  in  England.  Better  he  had  never  been  born.” 

“  And  who  spoiled  him  ?  why  the  aristocracy,  the  very  men  and 
women  who  spoil  all  our  children — ever)  one  around  us.  It  is  their 
cupidity — their  luxury,  w  hich  considers  all  things  as  their  own — their 
pride,  w^hich  sneers  down  the  shopkeeper,  the  citizen. — Nothing  degrades 
and  ruins  more  than  contempt.  The  man  who  first  uttered  the  word 
shopkeeper  in  scorn,  ought  to  have  been  kicked  out  of  England. — Let 
us  alone  with  them — ” 

The  soUtary  youth  had  during  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation 
become  extremely  impatient,  the  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead,  he 
looked  around,  emptied  his  tumbler,  and,  rising  with  a  sudden  effort, 
stepped  towards  the  last  speaker. 
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“  And  are  you  saying,  Sir,  that  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  cannot  rise 
above  his  condition  in  our  country  ?’'  muttered  he,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
overheard. 

«  Rise— O  yes— to  the  gallows!  ”  said  the  other,  with  a  laugh.  The 
inquirer  shook  visibly,  but  recollecting  himself,  turned  away  and  left 
the  saloon. 

We  had  become  attentive,  and  looked  with  some  anxiety  after 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned.  He  was  apparently  not  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  very  handsome,  with  a  fine  cut  countenance ; 
a  brownish  hue  round  his  eye,  however,  seemed  to  betray  some  recent 
illness  or  dissipation.  He  was  fashionably  dressed,  but  there  sat  on  his 
countenance  a  cloud  of  disappointment,  seldom  to  be  met  with  on  so 
juvenile  a  face.  He  had  no  sooner  paid  for  his  wine  than  he  retired. 
We  followed  soon  after.  When  arrived  at  the  Boulevard  Italien,  we 
alighted.  At  this  moment  the  youth  came  running  past  us,  and  darted 
right  into  Frescati’s. 

“  That  young  man,”  said  Scott,  “  is  going  to  ruin  himself.  It  is 
almost  a  pity.  Let  us  look  after  him.”  On  entering  the  saloon,  we 
beheld  him  standing  before  the  table,  muttering  with  voice  almost 
choked,  “fifty  sovereigns.”  We  had  not  come  up  yet,  when  the 
banquier  turned  the  card — the  young  man  had  lost.  His  eyes  rolled  in 
their  orbits,  wild,  and  uncertain.  Before  we  could  speak  to  him  he 
threw  his  purse  on  the  table.  The  hanquier  raised  the  card — the 
youth  had  lost  again.  Once  more  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  gold  and  the 

bank  notes,  and  then,  with  a  hollow  moan,  hurried  out  of  the  saloon. 
****** 

Upwards  of  four  months  had  elapsed.  I  had  forgotten  the  house  of 
Madame  Beauclerc  and  its  noisy  inmates,  when,  one  evening,  as  I  en¬ 
tered  Cornhill,  I  felt  myself  suddenly  arrested  by  a  man,  who  came 
running  against  me  from  one  of  the  lanes  which  lead  into  that  street. 

“  One  sovereign,  only  one  sovereign — half  a  sovereign — five  shil¬ 
lings — for  heaven’s  sake!  five  shillings — five  shillings.  Sir!” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  said  I,  endeavouring  to  disengage  myself 
from  his  hold,  for  he  had  seized  both  my  hands  with  a  convulsive  grasp. 

“  Five  shillings.  Sir — she  is  dying !” 

“Who?” 

“  My  wife,  my  poor  wife.” 

There  was  in  the  tone  of  the  petitioner  something  so  uncommon,  his 
voice  so  heart-rending,  the  manner  so  wholly  different  from  the  tribe  of 
common  beggars,  that  I  for  some  time  paused,  uncertain  whether  to 
dismiss  him,  or  to  give  him  over  to  the  hands  of  the  police.  Stepping 
towards  a  lamp,  I  looked  into  his  face — it  was  the  gambler  at  Frescati’s ! 
With  an  involuntary  shudder,  I  took  a  sovereign  from  my  pocket,  and 
before  I  was  aware,  it  w^as  in  his  hand.  He  darted  away,  as  if  haunted 
by  the  furies. 

About  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  passed  with  some  newly-arrived 
friends  through  St.  James’s  Park,  on  our  way  to  Westminster.  A  party 
of  recruits  were  drilling  to  the  right  of  our  road ;  they  were  about  ten 
in  number,  all  of  them  extremely  awkward,  and  evidently  fretting  the 
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temper  of  a  veteran  sergeant,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  hand¬ 
some  form  and  interesting  countenance  struck  us  not  a  little.  We 
approached  nearer,  it  was  the  gambler  of  Frescati’s.  He  recognized  me, 
and  blushed.  His  repeated  blunders  shewed  extreme  embarrassment. 
At  last,  the  men  got  a  moment’s  respite;  stepping  out  of  the  rank  he 
spoke  to  the  veteran  a  few  words,  and  then  came  up  to  me.  “  Sir !” 
said  he,  with  a  slight  military  salutation,  “  I  am  the  person  whom  you 
assisted  with  a  sovereign  ;  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your 
address  ?”  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  stepped  again  back  into  the  rank, 
and  we  went  on. 

'  I  was  dressing  next  morning,  when  my  servant  entered  with  my  card 
in  her  hand,  announcing  two  soldiers,  of  whom  one  desired  to  see 
me.  I  bid  her  show  him  up.  The  recruit  of  yesterday  entered.  He 
looked  pale,  almost  ghastly,  but  his  handsome  countenance  was  advan¬ 
tageously  set  off  by  his  neat  trim  white  jacket. 

“  Have  you  an  hour’s  time  to  spare,  Sir  ?”  said  he,  putting  a  sove¬ 
reign  on  the  table. 

“  Certainly,”  replied  I,  returning  the  piece. 

Well,  then,  you  will  not  refuse  giving  it  to  a  wretch  who  pre¬ 
sumes  on  your  sympathy,  whom  you  have  seen  twice,  and  whom  you 
now  behold  for  the  last  time — I  hope  it  will  be,  in  this  condition  of 
life 

I  bade  him  be  seated;  he  took  a  chair,  and  after  a  pause  began. 

“  I  am  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  who  kept  a  shop  in  E - . 

Of  two  sons  I  was  the  favourite  of  my  mother,  owing  to  my  elevated 
mind  and  lofty  notions^  as  she  said. — Oh,  for  these  lofty  notions!  but  let 
me  proceed.  She  insisted  on  my  receiving  a  better  education  than  my 

brother;  accordingly,  I  was  sent  to  E - school,  the  school  of  my  native 

town.  This,  you  know,  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  our  patri¬ 
cians,  and  woe  to  the  plebeian  who  presumes  to  intrude  himself  upon 
them;  if  not  killed  or  lamed,  he  is  poisoned  in  mind,  by  the  utter  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  the  worst  aristocratical  blockhead  fancies  himself  en¬ 
titled  to  treat  him.  I  experienced  this  treatment  in  its  fullest  measure; 
in  so  full  a  measure,  that,  exasperated  at  the  indignities  I  had  almost 
every  day  to  suffer,  I  revenged  myself  on  two  of  my  most  rancorous  and 
persevering  enemies.  For  this  act  of  retaliation  I  was  excluded,  and  sent 
home  to  my  father.  For  nearly  three  years  I  stayed  at  home,  that  is  in 
my  father’s  shop,  the  most  discontented  being  in  the  world.  I  had 
returned  from  the  school  with  Virgil  and  Homer  in  my  head;  I  had 
now  to  weigh  coffee  and  soap,  tea  and  candles.  I  had  conversed  with 
the  sons  of  noblemen ;  I  had  now  to  handle  molasses  and  lamp  oil.  I 
had  even  aspired  in  my  visions  to  a  peerage,  and  saw  myself  condemned 
to  the  most  abject  drudgery.  I  felt  very  unhappy.  A  circumstance 
occurred  which  rendered  my  situation  loathsome  to  me.  One  evening, 
as  I  was  standing  before  the  door  of  my  father’s  shop,  the  trotting 

of  horses  awakened  me  from  my  meditations.  Arthur  S - ?  niy 

school-fellow,  just  returned  from  Oxford,  came  riding  up  with  his 
sister  and  a  couple  of  friends,  from  the  lane,  towards  our  house ;  he 
whispered  a  few  words  to  his  sister,  and  then  rode  towards  me. 
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I  seized  his  outstretched  hand;  my  eye,  however,  rested  on  Miss 

Amelia  S - 5  his  sister,  hers  again  on  me,  and  with  an  expression 

which  almost  thrilled  me  through.  There  was  something  indefinable 
in  her  look  as  it  hung  on  me,  and  then  wandered  to  the  shop,  almost  in 
disgust.  ‘A  petty  shopkeeper— whispered  she, — ‘what  a  pity!’  The 
cortege  of  the  fair  Amelia  laughed,  and  galloped  off,  leaving  a  veno¬ 
mous  sting  in  my  heart.  From  that  day  forward,  my  father  s  trade 
became  odious  to  me.  Not  far  from  our  house  lived  Maria,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  retired  tradesman  of  considerable  fortune.  She  re¬ 
sembled  Amelia,  the  proud  Amelia,  the  idol  of  my  heart ;  her  I  ap¬ 
proached.  I  was  not  rejected  by  her  parents,  but  no  sooner  had  her 
father  become  aware  that  I  wrote  poetry,  and  abhorred  my  paternal 
trade,  than  he  shut  his  door  upon  me.  Our  sufferings  began  ;  Maria 
was  beautiful,  one  year  my  junior,  but  inexperienced,  like  myself.  She 
loved  me,  she  delighted  in  my  verses.  ‘  Byron  has  gained  thousands 
by  one  single  poem, — why  should  not  you,  George  ?’  The  words  opened 
a  new  sphere ;  to  gain  thousands  for  Maria — what  a  happiness !  We 
saw  each  other,  secretly,  every  night ;  the  furtive  interview  s  added  new 
zest  to  our  love. 

“My  father  began  to  be  tired  of  my  vagaries;  he  desired  me  to  enter 
seriously  into  business,  and  proposed  to  send  me  to  London,  to  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  my  mother.  I  was  to  set  out  the  next  morning,  w  ith  a  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  to  settle  some  accounts  for  him.  There  was  an 
indistinct  feeling  within  me,  as  I  heard  these  orders,  succeeded  by  a 
horrible  thought.  As  I  paced  up  and  dowm  before  our  house,  medi¬ 
tating  on  the  purport  of  my  father’s  command,  Maria  came  out  of  her 
door,  beckoning  to  me.  ‘  George,  I  shall  see  you  for  the  last  time ; 
papa  intends  sending  me  to  uncle,  after  to-morrow,  to  stay  with  him.’ 

“The  tidings  affected  me  terribly.  ‘Our  fathers  conspire  against  us, 
we  must  prevent  it.  Maria !  Do  you  love  me — will  you  ?’ — A  kiss 
was  her  answ’er.  I  took,  next  morning,  the  money  for  the  settling  of 

my  father’s  bills,  left  the  town  in  the  stage  coach  for  O - ,  stayed 

there  till  evening,  and  returned  to  fetch  Maria.  My  father  had  once 
suffered  severely  by  one  of  our  country  banks;  he  w’as  an  enemy  to  all 
bank  bills,  and  had  given  me  the  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold.  An  elope¬ 
ment  in  our  neighbourhood,  fully  detailed  in  the  newspapers,  shewed 
me  the  means  of  doing  the  same.  We  fled  towards  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  were  united,'  and  then  went  to  London.  When  we  alighted 
from  the  stage  coach,  we  stood  lone  and  forlorn  amidst  the  gaping 
multitude  ;  our  appearance  seemed  to  excite  curiosity  ;  the  people 
looked  and  shook  their  heads  ;  the  waiter  of  the  inn,  before  which  the 
stage  coach  halted,  lifted  our  trunk,  and  made  signs ;  we  hurried  into 
the  house  in  utter  conftision.  I  had  left  the  greater  part  of  my  ward¬ 
robe  at  home  ;  Maria  had  fled  almost  as  she  stood.  The  looks  and  the 
jibes  of  the  people  told  us  what  we  required.  We  resolved  to  com¬ 
mence  purchasing  the  following  day,  to  make  a  more  respectable 
appearance ;  we  did  so,  and  continued  during  two  successive  days. 
The  five  hundred  pounds  had  melted  down  to  four  hundred.  As 
we  looked  over  the  goods  spread  out  on  the  table,  Maria,  on  untying  a 
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parcel  of  silk  stuffs,  cast  a  glance  at  the  paper,  in  which  they  were  en- 
veloped;  she  lost  her  colour,  I  snatched  the  paper  from  her  hand,  it 
contained  the  account  of  our  flight,  and  a  description  of  our  persons. 
We  tasted  no  food  that  whole  day,  thrust  our  dearly-purchased  goods 
into  two  trunks,  and  set  oif  for  Paris  to  escape  our  pursuers.  France,  I 
had  read,  was  the  country  for  cheap  living.  We  had  still  near  four 
hundred  pounds,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  thousand  francs.  Many  families,  I 
had  heard,  lived  there  on  the  interest  of  that  sum.  Alas !  the  cheap 
living  of  France !  At  Calais  all  our  purchases  w^ere  seized,  examined, 
and  taxed.  We  had  to  pay  nearly  fifty  pounds  for  importing  them.  Com¬ 
missaries,  waiters,  barmaids,  gar gons,  gens  darmes^  every  one  combined 
to  defraud  les  Anglais.  Unfortunately  neither  Maria  nor  I  could  speak  a 
w  ord  of  French.  We  hastened  to  Paris  under  the  most  gloomy  anti¬ 
cipations.  How  shall  I  describe  to  you  our  comfortless  situation  in 
that  city,  among  hundreds  of  thousands,  all  of  them  utter  strangers 
to  us?  Every  step  was  expensive.  Our  stock  of  sovereigns  melted 
away  fearfully  fast.  You  have  seen  me  at  the  restaurateur  s ;  we 
were  then  about  three  months  at  Paris.  I  had  left  our  lodgings  to 
seek  peace  of  mind.  Alas  !  my  own  countrymen  opened  a  fearful  view 
before  my  eyes.  In  my  cruel  disappointment,  I  caught  the  desperate 
thought  to  retrieve  our  sunken  fortune  by  gambling — I  lost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Our  property  had  melted  dow  n  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Maria,  on  hearing  the  tidings,  almost  lost  her  senses.  ‘  Let 
us  start  for  England,*  she  cried  in  despair,  ‘  perhaps  our  fathers  will 
forgive  us.*  The  next  morning  we  set  out ;  in  three  days  we  w  ere  in 
London  ;  and  now  for  a  settled  plan  1  Hotels  were  too  expensive, 
boarding-houses  I  shunned,  we  therefore  took  apartments ;  I  w  rote  to 
our  parents,  and  then  set  about  writing  poetry.  My  sanguine  hopes 
had  received  a  fearful  shock,  but  I  had  gathered  experience.  I  longed 
to  write,  but  what  ?  I  could  not  even  think  for  some  time.  Images 
and  forms  flitted  before  my  fancy  ;  I  wanted  leisure  to  bring  them 
into  order — into  shape.  After  the  lapse  of  two  months  I  had  composed 
twenty  sheets  ;  I  gave  it  a  title,  ‘  Agathon — the  Spirit  of  the  Age.* 
‘Never  mind  !*  said  Maria,  looking  confidently  up  to  me,  ‘ Think  of 
seventeen  hundred  pounds.’  She  thought  on  the  Bride  of  Abydos. 

“I  gathered  the  sheets  together,  tied  them  round  with  silk-tape,  and 

proceeded  with  a  lofty  consciousness  towards - Street,  where  the 

patron  of  genius,  I  was  told,  resided. 

“  ‘  Mr.  H - at  home  ?  * 

“  ‘  Your  name,  Sir  ?  *  demanded  the  clerk. 

“  ‘  I  gave  it. 

“  ‘  Mr.  H - is  not  at  home,*  returned  he,  scarcely  condescending 

to  cast  a  glance  from  behind  his  desk. 

“  ‘  I  desire  to  speak  to  him  on  a  matter  of  importance.’  It  wanted 
another  doubtful,  scrutinizing  look,  and  then  a  nod  from  a  second  clerk, 
before  the  man  was  pleased  to  proceed  into  the  next  room  and  to  an¬ 
nounce  me.  Mr.  H - wras  now  at  home,  and  I  was  ushered  into  the 

great  patron’s  presence.  This  a  patron  !  No — the  very  sight  of  him 
closed  my  mouth — I  handed  him  silently  the  sheets. 
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“  ‘  Your  business  Sir  ?’  stammered  he. 

“  ‘  I  wish  to  publish  this  work said  I.  With  a  slight  occasional 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  he  returned  a  ‘  Shall  see— Will  you  leave  your 
address  ?’  • 

“  I  wrote  it  down. 

“  He  cast  a  glance  at  the  paper ;  ‘  Lancaster  Street,*  sneered  he — 

‘  Shall  write — ’  and  turning  his  back,  I  was  dismissed. 

“  — Truly  our  aristocrats  are  not  the  worst  people — thought  I. 

“  I  waited  one  week — two  weeks — three  weeks — a  w  hole  month.  No 
answer  yet.  My  funds  were  exhausted  ;  I  went  to  the  eminent  per¬ 
sonage. 

“  ‘  Mr.  H - -  was  again  not  at  home.’ 

“  ‘  I  must  see  him.* 

‘  Your  name  ?* — These  people  have  so  short  a  memory. 

“  I  gave  it. 

“  ‘Ah,*  said  the  man,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  ‘  There  is  something  for 
you.’ 

“  I  looked  at  the  parcel. — It  w^as  my  work.  My  expectation,  my 
hope,  my  Maria’s  pride  !  I  hastened  out  of  the  room — Poor  Maria, 
she  did  not  utter  a  word.  Our  last  sovereign  was  gone.  A  full  day 
elapsed,  before  I  could  look  again  on  ‘Agathon,*  but  our  wants  became 
pressing.  I  proposed  trying  another  publisher ;  Maria  nodded  encou¬ 
ragingly.  I  ran  to - Street.  Again  my  work  was  accepted  with  a  gra¬ 

cious  condescending  air,  and  again  1  had  to  wait  a  full  fortnight.  Our 
landlord  came  with  his  bill ;  our  tradespeople  with  theirs.  The  former 
announced  to  us,  that  our  apartments  were  bespoke  by  a  respectable 
lady.  We  had  to  move,  but  where  ?  I  was  in  debt  three  pounds  to 
him,  three  pounds  more  to  our  tradespeople.  Not  one  penny  in  our 
pockets.  For  the  first  time  in  our  life  w  e  had  to  resort  to  the  degrad¬ 
ing  means  of  bartering  with  the  scum  of  mankind.  The  sale  of  our 
best  furniture  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  our  bills;  what  we  had 
purchased  for  sovereigns,  went  away  for  shillings.  My  Maria’s  spirits 
began  to  flag.  I  loved  her  so  dearly.  I  had  tom  her  from  a  beloved 
and  loving  father — from  affluence.  Without  credit,  without  hopes, 
with  a  broken-down  spirit,  there  we  stood.  Oh  my  cursed  loftiness  1 
We  removed  to  a  distant,  a  still  more  obscure  quarter.  Twenty  times 
I  had  approached  the  arbiter  of  our  destiny;  twenty  times  I  had  re¬ 
treated,  afraid  of  having  a  second  disappointment.  At  last  I  could 
abstain  no  longer.  I  entered  the  second  great  man’s  house. 

“  ‘  Your  work  is  not  bad,  quite  good — it  is  indeed.  But  have  you  no 
friend — no  person — You  understand  me?* 

“  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  do  not.* 

“  ‘  No  man  of  eminence ;  no  patron  ?* 

“  I  reddened. 

“  ‘We  are  sorry;  but  advertising  is  so  very  expensive;  the  risk  so 

very  great  with  beginners.  We  must  decline.  Perhaps  Mr  U - ,  in 

- Street — ’ 

“  I  took  up  my  poor  ‘  Agathon,*  and,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  ran 
'ip  into - Street. 
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“  <  Is  Mr.  U - at  home  ?* 

“  ‘  Yes,  Sir.’ 

“  Mr.  U.  glanced  at  me  from  a  couple  of  grey  eyes,  then  at  my 
parcel ;  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  desired 
me  to  leave  it.  ‘  But  stop,’  said  he,  ‘  As  to  buying,  I  must  tell 
you,  dear  Sir  1  you  have  not^  an  idea  how  scarce  money  is  in  these  times. 
Books  are  a  mere  luxury,  a  mere  luxury,  I  assure  you.  Sir.  People 
won’t  take  unless  some  great  author’s  name.  But  let  me  see.  You 
could  obtain  something  like  a  preface — something  like  a  recommenda¬ 
tion — like  a  passport,  you  know.  I  could  give  you  a  few  lines  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  A - .  Perhaps  he  might  be  so  far  pre¬ 

vailed  upon  as  just  to  glance  over  a  couple  of  pages.  A  little  manage¬ 
ment,  Sir,  you  know — ’ 

‘‘  I  stood  upon  coals,  while  the  little  rubicund-nosed  man  wrote,  on  a 
scrap  of  foolscap  paper,  my  introduction  to  the  great  author’s  friend. 

I  ran  with  it,  not  to  lose  a  moment.  The  friend  of  the  great  man 
received  me,  read  the  note  of  the  bookseller,  dropped  it  gently  upon  the 
table,  condescended  to  lay  my  parcel  at  the  side  of  it,  and  said  he 

would  consider  of  it,  and  return  an  answer  to  Mr.U - ;  and  then 

turning  round,  he  took  up  a  morning  paper,  a  sign  that  I  was  dismissed. 
When  I  entered  my  lodging,  my  landlady  held  her  bill  towards  me. 
My  wife’s  countenance  had  told  our  tale  but  too  well.  She  muttered 
something  about  respectability,  and  hinted  that  we  might  as  well  look 
out  for  other  lodgings.  For  a  second  time  we  had  to  barter  away  what 
remained.  Maria  sank  almost  under  the  disgrace.  Another  week  elapsed, 

when  I  ventured  to  see  my  last  hope,  the  bookseller,  U - ,  in - 

Street.  He  received  me  w  ith  a  dry  frozen  mien.  ‘  Your  work  is  good — 
very  good;  a  fine  satirical  vein  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  suit  our  times. 

Mr.  N - ,  perhaps,  would  be  the  man  ;  or  Mr.  O - might  he 

induced,  or  R - ,  or  S - .  I  wish  you  success  Mr. - .  But 

leave  me  your  address.” 

“  There  I  stood,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  before  me.  ‘  Try  at 
N.,’  muttered  I,  ‘  at  L.,  at  R.,  at  S. — Good  success  !’  How  I  found 
my  way  home  I  do  not  yet  know.  When  I  entered  my  lodgings,  Maria 
came  weeping,  in  her  hand  a  letter.  I  ran  towards  her  and  seized  the 
letter.  It  was  the  same  I  had  written  to  our  parents.  It  had  been 
returned  unopened.  Our  misfortune  was  at  its  height.  To  complete 
the  horrors  of  our  situation,  my  wife — my  pregnant  w  ife — fell  sick  ! 

“  My  spirit  began  to  fail.  Utter  darkness  before  me,  I  gave  myself 
up  as  lost.  One  .morning,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  cold  comfortless 
room,  at  the  bedside  of  Maria,  footsteps  came  up  stairs.  A  rap  at  the 
door  w^as  heard.  I  sprang  up  and  opened  it.  A  person  entered,  who 

announced  himself  as  a  bookseller,  Z - .  ‘  My  friend  Mr.  U - has 

told  me  that  you  write  poetry,’  said  he,  blowing  himself,  and  casting  a 
glance  around.  ‘  Ah,  cursedly  high  !  very  high,  indeed !  One  might 
as  w’ell  mount  a  ladder.  Ah  !  genius,  genius  !  it  will  soar.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Sir,  said  I,  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you’re  jesting.’ 

“  ‘  Pardon,  dear  Sir  !  No  jest — earnest,  full  earnest.  Mr.  U - 

spoke  highly  of  you.’ 
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a  i  WTiy  does  he  not  publish,  then  ? '  said  I,  with  bitterness. 

«  ‘  Ah,  dear,  that's  the  times.  Sir,  times.  Dear  me,  I  wish,  with  all 
nfiy  heart  I  could  do  something*  j  but  the  name,  Sir,  the  name,  you 
know.’ 

<  How  can  I  have  a  name  if  every  one  refuses  ?  ’ 

‘  Ah,  the  very  thing* ;  the  very  thing,  dear  Sir.  Something  might 
be  done.  Half  profits,  you  know.  It  comes  slowly,  slowly :  but  it 
will  come  some  time.  But  could  not  you  let  me  have  a  few  sketches  ? 
Have  you  never  travelled  on  the  continent  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  In  France.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  France ;  perhaps  it  might  do.  But  then  we  have  such  a 
number  of  publications  about  France.  Wliy,  perhaps,  something  his¬ 
torical,  you  know.’ — 

‘  I  should  like  with  all  my  heart — ’ 

‘  Yes,  yes,  all  beginnings  are  difficult ;  but  we  must  try.  You  are 
wrong,  wrong  indeed,  with  your  talents — you  should — Now  a  tragedy,  a 
drama.  What  do  you  say  to  that?  But  that’s  not  the  thing. — Now 
look.’ 

He  assumed  a  mysterious  appearance. 

‘  That  Reform  question,  that  cursed  Reform  question.  The  Tories, 
you  know — don’t  you  understand  me — the  Tories?  Well — the  Tories. 
We  might  do  something ;  but  it  ought  to  be  done  cleverly.  I  want 
something  striking — quite  striking  ;  something  that  will  produce  effect. 
A  satire — a  bitter  satire — against  Ministers — The  Tories  want  to 
get  in  you  know — Ministers — Gascoigne’s  amendment — minority — 
defeat  of. the  Bill — House  of  Lords — the  grim  stern  soldier.  Now 
you  understand  me.  I  could  publish  ten  or  twenty  thousand  copies — 
would  make  you  known.  Would  pay  you  twenty  pounds.  A  satire 
against  Ministers,  that’s  the  very  thing ;  but  it  must  be  particularly 
good,  and  not  too  long.  Ministers  will  go  out,  rely  on  it — they  must. 
Let  us  see  —When  can  I  have  it.  After  to-morrow,  can  I  ?’ 

“  ‘  Well,  after  to-morrow,  then,’  said  I. 

Mr.  Z - left  me.  I  thought  on  his  proposal.  A  satire  against 

Ministers,  against  the  very  men  who  had  stepped  forw  ard  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  their  oppressed  countrymen.  It  went  to  my  heart ;  but  Maria, 
lingering,  dying  for  want  of  every  thing — our  room  cold,  comfortless ; 
Heaven.forgive  me  I  I jcould  not  act  otherwise.  I  went  about  and  began 
writing.  I  sat  up  all  night— the'whole  of  next  day,  and  finished  when 
the  bell  tolled  midnight.  The  next  morning  I  embraced  my  Maria,  read 
her  the  effusions  of  my  brain.  Never  had  pen  written  down  a  more 
bitter  satire  — never  spoken  in  more  cutting  language.  I  dressed,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  my  room,  when  tw  o  raps  at  the  house  door 
announced  the  postman.  A  letter  ;  I  opened  it.  It  was  from  Mr.  Z — . 
I  glanced  at  its  contents,  and  it  dropped  from  my  hands  on  the  bed.  I 
sank  almost  senseless  into  the  chair.  Maria  read  it  with  a  dying 
voice. 

“  ‘  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  probably  some  trouble  to  you,  but  I 
hope  you  have  not  yet  commenced  writing.  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that 
our  speculation  has  proved  abortive — quite  so.  The  King  has  dissolved 
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parliament ;  Ministers  stand  firmer  than  ever ;  but  what  is  worse,  the 
nation  is  stark  mad  about  the  Reform  Bill.  Nobody  would  buy  our 
satire,  and  we  might  run  a  chance  of  having  our  windows  and  heads 
broken.  It  would  not  do — besides,  it  would  not  be  patriotic.  Perhaps 
you  could  contrive  something  against  boroughmongers.  I  could  not 
engage,  you  know— not  promise,  I  mean ;  but  we  might  arrange.  Let 
me  see  something  from  you.  Your  very  obedient  humble  servant.’ 

The  note  proved  a  death-stroke  to  my  poor  Maria.  She  was  de¬ 
livered  prematurely  of  a  child,  and  gave  way  under  the  repeated  blows  of 
our  misfortunes.  She  is  gone,  poor  Maria  is  gone  1  ’ 

The  soldier  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eyes. 

“  I  accepted  of  the  King’s  bounty — enlisted.  I  buried  my  wife  with 
the  purchase-money  of  my  body,  and  am  now  expiating  my  offences — 
my  high  aspirations  !”  He  murmured  a  few  more  indistinct  words,  and 
then  retired. 

I  sat  musing  on  his  story,  when  my  little  grey  landlord  entered. 

‘‘  Ah !  Mr.  M — ,”  said  he,  “  become  a  confidant  too  ?” 

“  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  Lomond  ?  ” 

Part,  at  least.” 

‘‘  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  it  not  a  pity  ?  A  very  handsome  youth  I 
assure  you.” 

‘‘  Let  him  go  to  the  drill.  A  man  whose  spirit  is  broken  down  l>y  such 
trifles,  will  never  stand  alone.  Highfliers,  yes !  Highfliers  they 
would  be,  with  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  would  play  over 
the  very  same  game  of  pride,  luxury,  and  contempt,  of  which  they 
complain  themselves.  He  who,  bowed  down  by  misfortune,  has  not 
internal  force  to  rise  again,  deserves  the  lash,  ay,  should  it  even  he 
from  the  hand  of  the  drummer — No,  let  him  go  and  be  drilled  into 
an  automaton.” 


HE  COMES  NO  MORE, 

He  conies  no  more ! 

The  flowers  are  blooming ; 

Their  fragrant  breath  the  bower  perfuming 
Even  as  of  yore — 

But  he  who  used  to  gaze  enchanted, 

Upon  me,  when  these  flowers  were  planted. 
He  comes  no  more ! — 

No  more ! 

He  comes  no  more ! 

With  voice  of  power, 

Still  tlirills  my  lute  at  evening  hour. 

Sweet  as  before — 

Ah  me !  ’tis  now  the  mournful  token 
Of  plighted  faith  for  ever  broken — 

He  comes  no  more ! —  > 

No  more ! 
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CASE  OF  “THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATES.” 


It  was  stated  in  the  last  number  of  this  Mapfazine,  that  the  Royal  Associates  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  their  annuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds  each,  paid  from  the  Privy  Purse,  the  only  acknowledgment 
vouchsafed  by  the  State  of  England  to  eminence  purely  intellectual.  In  announc¬ 
ing  and  commenting  on  the  fact,  the  abstract  merits  of  the  institution  were  no 
farther  touched  upon  than  to  show  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  yearly  stipend  was 
not  to  he  attributed  to  a  reprehensible  distribution  of  its  rewards,  the  sole  point 
with  respect  to  the  Society,  which  it  was  at  all  essential  to  establish ;  the  right 
or  the  wmng  of  the  matier  at  issue,  being  completely  independent  of  the  petty 
legislation  of  clubs  and  coteries,  or  the  captious  specialties  of  party  politics. 

In  a  rich  and  luxurious  country,  where  millions  are  lavished  upon  the  idle  and 
the  profligate,  the  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  granted  by  a  spontaneous 
act  of  the  Sovereign,  is  distributed  among  ten  gentlemen,  each  of  whom  is 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  world  of  lettei’s.  On  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch,  liberal  and  popular  in  the  first  degree,  and  who  is  surrounded  with 
advisers  who  profess  to  pride  themselves  in  the  progress  of  intelligence — these 
gentlemen  are  unexpectedly  shorn  of  their  periodical  pittance,  upon  what  plea 
it  is  impossible  to  divine ;  assuredly  not  upon  the  plea  of  a  fnigal  dispensation 
of  the  public  resources,  for  idleness  and  profligacy  continue  to  have  their  drafts 
upon  the  Treasury  honoured  as  before. 

Now  suppose  John  Locke,  or  John  Dryden,  had  in  their  day  and  genemtion 
been  situated  similarly  to  the  Royal  Associates. — Suppose  also  that  John  Locke 
or  John  Dryden  was  entered  far  into  the  vale  of  years — that  he  who  had 
smoothed  the  approach  to  the  temple  of  reason — had  elevated  the  fancy  and  re¬ 
fined  the  heart — was  battling  with  domestic  difficulties,  and  fast  sinking  under 
the  pressure  of  old  age — could  any  equitable,  educated  man,  however  zealous 
an  advocate  for  national  economy,  restrain  his  indignation  at  the  wretched  re¬ 
trenchment  which  would  bereave  his  mental  benefactor  of  that  which  he  had 
received  in  token  of  his  land’s  gratitude — which  he  could  not  accept  with  the 
same  free  feeling  from  private  friendship  or  munificence — and  which,  though 
comparatively  insignificant  in  value,  had  become  to  him  a  thing  of  anxious  ex¬ 
pectancy  and  imperative  consideration  ?  We  put  this  forward  merely  as  an 
illustrative  case.  We  entertain  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  literature  to  advance 
its  claims  in  for  ma  pauperis,  especially  when  those  claims  are  sanctified  by 
justice,  and  a  decent  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  State. 

The  heads  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  have  made  a  foimal  appeal  to  the 
Premier,  and  their  representations  were  heard  with  an  attention,  ominous,  we 
trust,  of  - the  only- measure  befitting,  an  administration  professing  a  proper  de¬ 
ference  to  the  popular  voice.  It  may  be  readily  believed  that  a  Grey  and  a 
Brougham  are  guiltless  of  projecting  this  miserable  piece  of  thrift,  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  exonerate  them  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  confide  in  their  fosterage  of  mind,  if  they  fail  to  repair  the  injury  it 
has  inflicted,  or  is  likely  to  inflict,  on  those  who  have  suffered  from  its  grinding 
operation.  Should  ministei*s  be  resolute  in  enforcing  an  inflexible  economy,  it 
'vill  be  necessary  for  their  reputation  to  account  with  the  Lord  Johns  and  Lady 
Georgianas  who  crowd  the  pension  list,  ere  they  grapple  with  the  mite  appro¬ 
priated  to  veteran  scholarship. 

If  the  Lord  Chancellor,  when  he  attained  his  dignified  office,  thought  of 
instituting  a  literary  order  of  merit,  as  we  have  heard  he  did,  consistency  de¬ 
mands  that  he  should  not  remain  passive  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
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CASE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATES. 


The  mode  in  which  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  press,  proves  that 
the  case  is  considered  discreditable  to  Government,  even  by  those  who  adinirt* 
and  second  its  noble  endeavours  to  regenerate  the  Constitution.  The  liberal 
portion  of  the  press,  in  particular,  has  declared  itself  with  an  energy  and  inde- 
pendence  worthy  of  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  its  powerful  agencv. 
We  have  been  able  to  discover  but  three  journals  that  have  adopted  the  adverse 
side,  and  these  have  propounded  the  extravagant  doctrine,  that  men  of  literary 
genius  are  undeserving  of  any  national  reward  whatever 

We  content  ourselves  with  placing  this  doctrine  upon  record  ;  it  is  time 
enough  to  cope  with  it  seriously  when  it  threatens  to  make  a  proselyte.  No 
sensible  person  will  pretend  to  say,  that  genius  should  be  trained  in  systematic 
dependence  upon  a  court ;  but  surely  it  is  monstrous  to  assert  that  works  of 
imagination  which  soften  the  manners,  better  the  affections,  and  break  the  dull 
bondage  of  the  clod,  are  useless  to  a  community ;  or  that  the  enthusiastic  spirits 
who,  to  consummate  them,  have  become  anchorites  among  their  kind,  are,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  helping  hand  from  the  country  they 
have  crowned  with  enduring  honour?  In  Britain,  the  sublime  inventions  of  a 
Milton  or  a  Shakespeare  lack  the  protection  granted  to  the  fabricator  of  an 
ingenious  coal-skuttle. 

Justice,  at  least,  should  be  awarded  to  the  parents  of  productions  resembling 
those  that  have  survived  the  age  that  has  permitted  their  authors  to  live  the  life 
of  the  desponding,  and  die  the  death  of  the  destitute.  If  their  understandings 
pre-eminently  qualify  them  for  public  employment,  then  is  public  employment 
preeminently  their  due;  look,  however,  to  our  universities — to  our  chartered 
schools — to  our  literary  commissions — to  our  national  libraries — to  every  point 
where  superior  intellect  ought  to  hold  supremacy,  and  mark  how  carefully  its 
possessors  are  excluded  from  their  birth-right. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Of  a  work  which  may  prove  for  five  hundred  years  a  source 
of  emolument  to  publishers,  yet  which  may  not  produce  a  farthing  till  the  hand 
that  wrote  it  is  cold  in  death,  the  legislature  restricts  the  term  of  copy-right 
to  a  period  scarcely  exceeding  the  average  duration  of  a  yeoman’s  lease.  The 
material  of  books,  and  the  mode  of  giving  publicity  to  their  contents,  absorb  a 
sum  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  which  generally  exceeds  the  author’s  entire  gains. 
The  humiliation  and  penury  incident  to  the  cultivation  of  the  loftiest  branch  of 
imaginative  literature — the  drama — has  passed  into  a  bye- word,  and  is  abun¬ 
dantly  manifest  in  its  decline.  Of  history  the  labour  is  enormous,  the  returns 
tardy  and  uncertain.  The  expence  of  his  experiments  is  ruinous  to  the  de¬ 
votee  of  physical  science.  Nought  remains  for  the  unfortunate  poet,  historian, 
or  philosopher,  but  to  abjure  his  vocation,  submit  to  martyrdom,  or  descend  to 
sycophancy  or  empiricism  ;  unless  a  transient  humour  of  the  multitude  should 
give  him  his  daily  bread,  or  a  lucky  casualty  invest  him  with  the  opulence  of 
a  mechanical  kinsman. 

With  these  passing  observations  we  dismiss  the  subject.  The  immediate 
business  of  the  time — that  on  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation  are  deli¬ 
berating,  and  on  which  the  nation  itself  concentrates  its  every  thought — makes 
it  almost  bootless  to  dwell  on  topics  of  subordinate  interest.  That  business 
disposed  of,  there  will  not  only  be  abundant  leisure  for  the  consideration  of 
minor  grievances,  but  also,  unless  we  are  singularly  mistaken,  a  much  greater 
facility  of  obtaining  their  redress. 


•  Of  the  three  journals,  but  one  is  deserving  of  note — the  Sp^xtator — which,  in  its 
logical  refinements  and  care  for  the  public  purse,  has  stumbled  upon  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  Cobbett,  and  a  sage  who  call  the  economy  in  the  streets  of  Brighton  after  the 
fasliion  of  an  old  clothesman. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  TIPPLING  PHILOSOPHER. 


PART  SECOND. 

Let  us  suppose,  most  indulgent  and  incomparable  reader,  that  an 
interval  of  five  years  has  passed.  This  arrangement  will  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  me  than  a  long  and  particular  account  of  each  individual 
twelvemonth — indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that  such  an  effort  would  be 
above  my  powers,  for  the  pleasures  of  that  blissful  period  are  so 
blended  in  my  memory  into  one  harmonious  whole,  that  I  fear  I 
should  find  it  a  vain  and  unprofitable  task  to  endeavour  to  separate  or 
define  them.  I  may,  therefore,  merely  state  to  thee,  that  for  five 
years  I  have  been  in  London  ;  that  my  home  has  been  a  humble  tavern, 
called  the  Owl  and  Magpie  ;  and  that,  though  not  rich,  I  have  con¬ 
trived  to  supply  my  wants  without  being  indebted  to  charity  or  com¬ 
passion.  My  wants,  indeed,  were  few.  For  food  I  had  seldom  any 
desire;  from  one  storehouse  my  aliment  was  drawn,  my  body  re¬ 
freshed  to  a  pitch  of  superhuman  strength,  my  mind  invigorated  to  a 
degree  of  preternatural  power.  And  this  elysium  could  be  entered, — 
this  intellectual  feast  enjoyed  for  so  paltry  a  sum  as  twopence  per 
glass !  Oh  !  ye  who  wallowing  in  this  world’s  riches,  waste  your 
time  on  the  mastication  of  animal  food, — whose  dreams  are  polluted  by 
the  oppressive  substantiality  of  beef  and  mutton,  how  did  I  scorn  the 
earth-bom  enjoyments  of  your  inferior  natures,  as  in  the  highest  vein 
of  philosophy  and  imagination,  I  let  my  spirit  revel  free,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened  my  cor¬ 
poreal  energies  by  the  inhaustion  of  a  shilling’s  worth  of  gin  I  And 
herein  is  my  existence,  during  that  period,  proved  to  have  been  happy, 
that  my  recollection  does  not  furnish  me  with  a  single  incident  worthy 
of  commemoration, — for  the  breaking  in  upon  the  Epicurean  quietude 
of  my  life  of  any  event,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  which  would  have  im¬ 
pressed  itself  so  strongly  upon  my  mind,  as  to  be  remembered  after  so 
considerable  a  lapse  of  time,  w’ould  prove  that  my  felicity  had  been 
deprived  as  it  were  of  its  totality,  and  that  it  had  been  broken  for  a 
season,  at  least,  into  fragments ;  a  state  of  things  inconsistent  with  a 
perfect,  continuous,  and  uninterrupted  philosophical  calm.  In  this 
manner  then,  for  five  years,  was  my  time  spent.  I  never  experienced  a 
lack  of  auditors,  for  the  succession  of  guests  in  that  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment  was  rapid  and  continual.  My  voice  was  raised  upon  all 
occasions,  and  on  all  occasions  it  was  listened  to  with  deference  and 
respect.  My  learning  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
room  where  I  usually  sat ;  and  gr^ually,  a  place  became  appropriated 
to  my  own  peculiar  occupation,  a  pipe  was  reserved  in  the  sanctity  of 
its  brownness  for  me  alone,  and  the  auditory  thronged,  impatient  for 
the  exordium  of  my  monologue,  at  a  particular  hour.  In  the  course 
of  this  monologue,  my  glass  was  frequently  replenished  by  the  admirers 
my  eloquence,  my  pipe  frequently  re-filled  from  the  pouches  of  the 
l>ystanders,  and  frequently  the  last  sounds  which  awakened  a  perception 
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The  inode  in  which  tlie  subject  lias  been  taken  up  by  the  press,  proves  iliat 
the  case  is  considered  discreditiible  to  Government,  even  by  those  wlio  admiiv 
and  second  its  noble  endeavours  to  regenerate  the  Constitution.  'The  liberal 
portion  of  the  press,  in  particular,  has  declared  itself  with  an  energy  and  inde- 
]>endence  worthy  of  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  its  powerful  agenev. 
We  have  been  able  to  discover  but  three  journals  that  have  adopted  the  adverse 
side,  and  these  have  propounded  the  extravagant  doctrine,  that  men  ot  literary 
genius  are  undeserving  of  any  national  reward  whatever  !* 

We  content  ourselves  with  placing  this  doctrine  upon  record  ;  it  is  time 
gh  to  cope  with  it  seriously  when  it  threatens  to  make  a  proselyte.  No 
ill  pretend  to  say,  that  genius  should  be  trained  in  systematic 

monstrous  to  assert  that  works  of 


enou 

sensible  pei’son  wi 

dependence  upon  a  court;  but  surely  it  is 
imagination  whicli  soften  the  manners,  better  the  affections,  and  break  the  dull 
bondage  of  the  clod,  are  useless  to  a  community ;  or  that  the  enthusiastic  spirits 
who,  to  consummate  them,  have  become  anchorites  among  their  kind,  are,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  helping  hand  from  the  country  they 
have  crowned  with  enduring  honour?  In  Britain,  the  sublime  inventions  of  a 
Milton  or  a  Shakespeare  lack  the  protection  granted  to  the  fabricator  of  an 
ingenious  coal-skuttle. 

Justice,  at  least,  should  be  awarded  to  the  parents  of  productions  resembling 
those  that  have  survived  the  age  that  has  permitted  their  authors  to  live  the  life 
of  the  desponding,  and  die  the  death  of  the  destitute.  If  their  understandings 
pre-eminently  qualify  them  for  public  employment,  then  is  public  employment 
preeininenlly  their  due;  look,  however,  to  our  universities — to  our  chartered 
schools — to  our  literary  commissions — to  our  national  libraries — to  every  point 
where  superior  intellect  ought  to  hold  supremacy,  and  mark  how  carefully  its 
possessors  are  excluded  from  their  birth-right. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Of  a  work  which  may  prove  for  five  hundred  years  a  source 
of  emolument  to  publisher's,  yet  which  may  not  produce  a  farthing  till  the  hand 
that  wrote  it  is  cold  in  death,  the  legislature  restricts  the  term  of  copy- right 
to  a  period  scarcely  exceeding  the  average  duration  of  a  yeoman’s  lease.  The 
material  of  books,  and  the  mode  of  giving  publicity  to  their  contents,  absorb  a 
sum  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  which  generally  exceeds  the  author’s  entire  gains. 
The  humiliation  and  penury  incident  to  the  cultivation  of  the  loftiest  branch  of 
imaginative  literature — the  drama — has  passed  into  a  bye-word,  and  is  abun¬ 
dantly  manifest  in  its  decline.  Of  history  the  labour  is  enormous,  the  returns 
tardy  and  uncertain.  The  expence  of  his  experiments  is  ruinous  to  the  de¬ 
votee  of  physical  science.  Nought  remains  for  the  unfortunate  poet,  historian, 
or  philosopher,  but  to  abjure  his  vocation,  submit  to  martyrdom,  or  descend  to 
sycophancy  or  empiricism  ;  unless  a  transient  humour  of  the  multitude  should 
give  him  his  daily  bread,  or  a  lucky  casualty  invest  him  with  the  opulence  ot 
a  mechanical  kinsman. 

ith  these  passing  observations  we  dismiss  the  subject.  The  immediate 
business  of  the  time — that  on  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation  arc  deli¬ 
berating,  and  on  which  the  nation  itself  concentrates  its  every  thought — makes 
it  almost  bootless  to  dwell  on  topics  of  subordinate  interest.  That  business 
disposed  of,  there  will  not  only  be  abundant  leisure  for  the  consideration  of 
minor  grievances,  but  also,  unless  we  are  singularly  mistaken,  a  much  greater 
facility  of  obtaining  their  redress. 


.which,  in  its 
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PART  SECOND.. 

Let  us  suppose,  most  indulgent  and  incomparable  reader,  that  an 
interval  of  five  years  has  passed.  This  arrangement  will  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  me  than  a  long  and  particular  account  of  each  individual 
twelvemonth — indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that  such  an  effort  would  be 
above  my  powers,  for  the  pleasures  of  that  blissful  period  are  so 
blended  in  my  memory  into  one  harmonious  whole,  that  I  fear  I 
should  find  it  a  vain  and  unprofitable  task  to  endeavour  to  separate  or 
define  them.  I  may,  therefore,  merely  state  to  thee,  that  for  five 
years  I  have  been  in  London ;  tliat  my  home  has  been  a  humble  tavern, 
called  the  Owl  and  Magpie  ;  and  that,  though  not  rich,  I  have  con¬ 
trived  to  supply  my  wants  without  being  indebted  to  charity  or  com¬ 
passion.  My  wants,  indeed,  were  few.  For  food  I  had  seldom  any 
desire;  from  one  storehouse  my  aliment  was  drawn,  my  body  re¬ 
freshed  to  a  pitch  of  superhuman  strength,  my  mind  invigorated  to  a 
degree  of  preternatural  power.  And  this  elysium  could  be  entered, — 
this  intellectual  feast  enjoyed  for  so  paltry  a  sum  as  twopence  per 
glass !  Oh  !  ye  who  wallowing  in  this  w  orld’s  riches,  waste  your 
time  on  the  mastication  of  animal  food, — whose  dreams  are  polluted  by 
the  oppressive  substantiality  of  beef  and  mutton,  how  did  I  scorn  the 
earth-born  enjoyments  of  your  inferior  natures,  as  in  the  highest  vein 
of  philosophy  and  imagination,  I  let  my  spirit  revel  free,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened  my  cor¬ 
poreal  energies  by  the  inhaustion  of  a  shilling’s  worth  of  gin !  And 
herein  is  my  existence,  during  that  period,  proved  to  have  been  happy, 
that  my  recollection  does  not  furnish  me  with  a  single  incident  worthy 
of  commemoration, — for  the  breaking  in  upon  the  Epicurean  quietude 
of  my  life  of  any  event,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  which  would  have  im¬ 
pressed  itself  so  strongly  upon  my  mind,  as  to  be  remembered  after  so 
considerable  a  lapse  of  time,  w’ould  prove  that  my  felicity  had  been 
deprived  as  it  were  of  its  totality,  and  that  it  had  been  broken  for  a 
season,  at  least,  into  fragments ;  a  state  of  things  inconsistent  with  a 
perfect,  continuous,  and  uninterrupted  philosophical  calm.  In  this 
manner  then,  for  five  years,  was  my  time  spent.  I  never  experienced  a 
lack  of  auditors,  for  the  srfccession  "of  guests  in  that  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment  was  rapid  and  continual.  My  voice  was  raised  upon  all 
occasions,  and  on  all  occasions  it  was  listened  to  with  deference  and 
respect.  My  learning  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
room  where  I  usually  sat ;  and  gradually,  a  place  became  appropriated 
to  my  own  peculiar  occupation,  a  pipe  w^as  reserved  in  the  sanctity  of 
Its  brownness  for  me  alone,  and  the  auditory  thronged,  impatient  for 
the  exordium  of  my  monologue,  at  a  particular  hour.  In  the  course 
of  this  monologue,  my  glass  was  frequently  replenished  by  the  admirers 
of  my  eloquence,  my  pipe  frequently  re-filled  from  the  pouches  of  the 
bystanders,  and  frequently  the  last  s<5tinds  which  awakened  a  perception 
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in  my  understanding,  were  the  shouts  of  applause,  or  the  ejaculations 
of  wonder  and  admiration.  Nor  unmindful  all  this  time  was  I  of  the 
cultivation  of  my  intellect — not  indeed  according  to  the  usual  mode,  hy 
perusing  musty  books  or  dry  dissertations,  but  by  mixing  equally  and 
familiarly  with  my  fellow  men.  From  lips  unlearned  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  schools,  1  have  heard  the  purest  philosophy ;  and  even  over  tlie 
coarsest  and  commonest  expressions  of  unlettered  humanity,  have  1 
traced  a  film  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  which  alleviated  the  vulgarity 
it  could  not  altogether  conceal.  But,  more  than  all,  I  sharpened  my 
dialectic  power  by  entering  into  contest  with  myself.  I  went  througii 
every  question  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  with  the  acuteness 
of  a  sophist,  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  syllogistic  scheme. 
If  my  opinion  were  asked  on  the  quality  of  certain  tobacco,  I  ransacked 
my  mind  to  discover  in  what  way  I  might  most  logically,  and  ergo^ 
correctly,  pronounce  the  judgment  of  my  understanding, — and  I 
answered  according  to  the  accurate  and  defined  phraseology  of  a  medi¬ 
tative  man.  I  have  always  entertained  a  contempt,  and  I  sincerely 
believe,  a  well-founded  contempt,  for  any  one  whose  copia  fandi  is  so 
limited  as  to  constrain  him  to  give  a  response  to  the  simplest  interro¬ 
gation  within  the  compass  of  one  sentence.  A  monosyllabic  answer  is 
what  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  having  rendered  upon  any  occasion. 
My  ideas  diverge  into  unnumbered  radii,  all  tending  to  one 
common  centre ;  and  my  mind,  ere  it  settles  into  the  declaration  of  its 
opinion  on  the  point  submitted  to  it,  perambulates  every  subject  with 
which  the  question  is  nearly  or  remotely  connected  by  contrast, 
analogy,  or  resemblance.  But  here  it  may  be  advisable  to  stop  in  my 
confession  of  my  happiness.  Up  to  this  point  I  found  no  incon¬ 
venience,  intellectual  or  corporeal,  resulting  from  my  use  of  English 
gin.  I  had  limited  myself,  on  the  average,  to  a  bottle  a  day.  This, 
taken  at  intervals,  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  my  nerves,  till  its 
accumulated  powers  overthrew,  for  a  season,  the  subtlety  of  my  ajjpre- 
hension,  to  which  I  was  only  restored  by  the  agency  of  sleep.  But 
about  this  period  my  woes  began — and  to  that  enchanting  state  of  case 
and  satisfaction,  the  remorseless  agonies  wh\ch  succeeded,  made  mo 
look  back  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  how  deep  and  tearful ;  and  regret, 
how  unavailing ! 

The  first  feelings  by  which  I  became  sensible  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  my  mode  of  life,  were  insupportable  vertigo  and  headaches  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  but  these,  after  an  hour  or  two,  and  a  recurrence  to  the  poisonous 
drug  which  caused  them,  wore  off,  and  left  me  to  pursue  the  same  course 
with  the  same  enjoyment  as  before.  But  every  succeeding  week  added  to 
the  atrocity  and  duration  of  my  sufferings.  Gin,  instead  of  alleviating 
my  pains,  increased  them,  till  the  quantity  taken  overpowered  body  and 
soul  together,  and  rendered  me  forgetful  of  corporeal  suffering,  only 
because  benumbed  in  the  understanding.  Up  to  that  pitch  of  inebriety 
to  which,  throughout  the  day,  I  looked  forward  as  the  haven  of  my 
hopes,  my  body  was  racked  with  aches,  my  head  torn  to  pieces  by 
agonies  too  great  for  words ;  I  have  sat  with  my  burning  foreheiitb 
clammy  with  the  dews  of  pain,  feebly  supported  on  my  trembling  hands. 
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and  marvelled  if  life  could  long  stand  these  devastating  attacks.  My 
mind  became  callous,  and  even  memory  forsook  her  throne.  The  com¬ 
monest  events  were  huddled  together  in  my  recollection,  with  no  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  time  or  place.  ]VIy  couch  was  haunted  with  most  terri¬ 
fying  dreams,  so  vivid  and  truthlike,  that  in  a  short  time  I  could  not 
accurately  define  whether  they  w  ere  phantoms  or  appalling  realities ; 
my  nerves  were  entirely  shattered,  my  stomach  pow  erless,  and  even  my 
eloquence  exerted  no  more.  All  the  cells  of  the  mind  seemed  opened 
out  into  one  vast  arena,  in  which  the  different  powers  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  But  Imagination  in  this  combat  w  as  generally  the  victor,  and, 
after  profugating  all  his  antagonists,  he  left  me  in  a  place  of  cold  and 
darkness,  and  I  heard  at  my  ear  the  low  growl  of  the  tiger  Terror, 
ere  he  made  his  fatal  spring  upon  my  cowering  spirit; — and  he  sprang, 
and  fearful  w  as  the  agony  of  his  clutch !  Before  me,  as  I  writhed  in  his 
embrace,  rose  visions  of  appalling  horror;  and  all  this  not  while  I  slept, 
but  while,  in  a  state  of  lassitude  and  despondence,  I  sat  aw  ake  in  solitude 
and  silence.  I  found  it  impossible,  by  any  effort,  to  dispel  these  illu¬ 
sions  from  my  mind,  and  fear  was  my  constant  companion,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night.  If  I  had  occasion  to  cross  any  of  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares,  such  as  the  Strand  or  Holborn,  I  found  all  my  endeavours  to 
summon  courage  for  the  attempt  unavailing,  every  carriage,  however 
remote,  which  I  saw  approaching,  appeared  to  my  weakened  apprehen¬ 
sion,  as  the  appointed  minister  of  my  death ;  I  stood  and  looked  upon 
it,  and  trembled  as  its  wheels  whirled  past ;  and  I  have  wept  at  the 
pusillanimity  to  which  I  was  reduced,  with  a  mixture  of  many  feelings, 
over  all  of  which  immeasurably  preponderated  hatred  of  myself.  This 
I  plainly  perceived  could  not  last  long ;  the  employment  (humble 
enough,  and  not  necessary  here  to  be  particularized)  by  which  I  had 
hitherto  earned  a  scanty  subsistence,  was  above  my  powers;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  misery  of  my  mind,  and  the  agony  I  experienced  from 
the  consciousness  of  my  ow  n  degraded  nature,  I  saw  approaching  me 
poverty  in  its  worst,  most  hopeless  form ;  and  poverty  came — and  how 
many  evils,  thou  dread  avenger,  didst  thou  not  bring  in  thy  train! 
There  was  cast  on  me  the  scowd  of  malice;  the  philosopher  in  which 
name  I  had  delighted,  was  now  muttered  by  brute  lips,  as  a  byew'ord  of 
contempt;  and  what  I  felt  more  than  all  was  sometimes  thrown  "upon 
me, — on  me,  the  gifted,  the  intellectual,  the  learned, — the  glance  of  pity! 
All  these  I  sometimes  did  perceive,  but  more  generally  they  were  lost 
Rpon  me,  as  I  sat  involved  in  my  own  bitter  and  absorbing  contempla¬ 
tions.  Gften-there* rose  upon  me  the  recollections  of  my  youth;  the 

village  of - ,  my  nurse,  and  she,  the  young  girl  who  had  been  my 

only  friend.  Then  there  came  on  me  darker  dreams;  I  struggled  with 
the  dog,  and  was  vanquished  in  the  struggle ;  his  hot  breath  came  per¬ 
ceptibly  upon  my  neck,  and  I  saw  his  white  teeth  grinding  with  rage 
and  hunger  as  he  plunged  them  fiercely  into  my  excruciated  flesh! 
Then  the  gipsy  returned  upon  the  scene,  his  wild  expressive  features 
the  same,  but  his  eye  filled  this  time  with  the  scowl  of  murder ;  he 
dashed  me  on  the  ground  and  held  a  glittering  knife  before  my  eyes, 
and  then  forced  it — and  I  felt  the  weapon  as  vividly 'as  if  it  had  entered 
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me  in  reality — into  my  breast  1  and  then  I  would  start  from  my  reverie 
with  horror,  and  beg,  in  an  agony  of  supplication,  for  one  glass  of  that 
abominable  beverage  which  I  was  now  too  poor  to  purchase. 

At  this  period  of  my  career,  my  whole  mind  was  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  confusion ;  my  ears,  to  be  sure,  were  preternaturally  awakened  to 
sound,  I  could  hear  whatever  was  said,  nay,  I  could  recal  wdth  the  ut¬ 
most  distinctness,  whatever  had  been  said,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
without  the  power  of  comprehending  the  meaning*  of  any  one  of  the 
expressions.  I  could  see  an  object,  and  the  moment  it  was  withdrawn 
I  could  not  tell  whether  I  had  seen  it  that  instant,  or  dreamt  of  it  a 
month  before,  or  been  acquainted  with  it  in  some  previous  state  of 
existence.  In  short  I  was  sunk  into  what  is  commonly  called,  a  state 
of  maudlin  imbecility.  But  cheer  up,  my  kind  and  sympathising  reader, 
for  I  shall  not  much  longer  detain  you  with  the  story  of  my  woes. 
This  much  I  have  thought  it  right  to  reveal,  as  a  sort  of  penance  in¬ 
flicted  on  my  pride,  by  shewing  to  the  eyes  of  all,  that  talent  of  the 
highest  order,  learning  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  every  good  and 
intellectual  quality  which  can  strengthen  and  adorn  the  human  mind, 
are  insufficient  to  retain  their  pristine  vigour^  when  beset  by  the  Arch 
Enemy,  vainly  typified  by  Milton,  under  the  form  of  a  fallen  angel, 
but  more  intelligibly  represented  to  my  imagination  in  the  shape  of  a 
Cask  of  Gin  1  Chill  penury,  as  I  have  said,  had  marked  me  for  her  own. 

I  experienced  again,  often,  and  for  considerable  lengths  of  time,  the 
attacks  of  actual  hunger.  But  these  I  pass  over,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
related  my  sensations  in  a  similar  situation;  my  wardrobe,  scanty  at  first, 
was  now  entirely  exhausted,  and  in  short  I  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  that  even  England  ever  suffered  an  unpolitical  and  purely  literary 
man  to  fall  into.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even  in  this  abject 
condition  there  sprung  up  at  times,  hope, — transient,  and  to  leave  me  in 
deeper  dejection, — but  still  for  the  moment,  soothing  and  divine.  Yet, 
never  in  the  dreams  of  hope  did  fancy  paint  to  me  a  lot  so  happy  as  that 
which  love,  and  generosity,  and  faith  had  prepared  for  me.  Never  to 
be  forgotten  by  this  heart,  which  now  overflows  with  gratitude  and 
gladness,  are  the  efforts  by  which  my  happiness  was  procured ;  and  bless¬ 
ings,  many,  and  deep,  and  tender,  rest  upon  thy  head,  thou  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased,  of  health,  of  strength,  and  above  all,  of  quietude 
and  peace ! 

The  Owd  and  Magpie  was  a  house  of  universal  hospitality.  Its  doors 
w’ere  not  shut  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction,  provided,  as  the 
poet  says,  they  could  pay ;  but  the  reader  may  conceive  the  miscellaneous 
nature  of  the  company  which  was  indiscriminately  drawn  from  one  of 
the  least  fashionable  of  the  districts  of  the  city  of  London.  Men  of  all 
kinds  were  there,  the  housebreaker,  the  thief,  and  I,  doubt  not,  the 
murderer  also.  Women,  from  wdiom  a  course  of  profligacy  and  vice  had 
taken  all  the  softnesses  and  delicacies  of  their  sex,  and  even  children, 
^ualid  in  wretchedness,  ay,  and  in  crimes,  w^ere  mingled  in  the  motley 
group.  I  have  stood  and  w'atched  their  various  countenances  as  the 
miserable  beings  leant  across  the  counter  for  the  accursed  draught,  and 
I  have  seen,  through  all  the  ruin  and  wreck  of  their  situation,  faces  of 
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surpassing  beauty, — faces  that  must  have  glowed  with  indescribable  and 
more  than  Grecian  lustre,  when  to  all  the  charms  of  bloom  and  feature, 
there  was  added  the  crowning  gift — the  gift  that  gives  even  to  the 
plainest  face  an  attraction  impossible  to  be  resisted — modesty!  And 
though  my  own  mind  was  obnubilated  by  a  continual  course  of  dissipa¬ 
tion,  my  faculties  were  still  acute  enough  to  see  female  loveliness,  and 
to  admire  it.  A  small  narrow  passage  conducted  from  the  tap  or  room 
in  which  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  company  usually  sat,  to  a 
range  of  out-buildings,  in  which  several  lodgers,  as  they  were  denomi¬ 
nated,  >vere  allowed  to  sleep.  My  head  racked  with  great  pain,  I  was 
standing  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the  house  wall,  almost  unconscious 
of  every  thing  but  my  intense  physical  sufferings,  when  I  saw  a  w  oman, 
young,  and  apparently  beautiful,  loitering  in  the  passage,  as  if  waiting 
for  somebody  to  join  her.  Presently  from  the  house  there  issued  a  man, 
of  notoriously  ferocious  character,  tall,  dark,  and  resembling  very  nearly 
the  idea  I  had  conceived  of  an  Italian  bandit.  They  spoke  in  low 
whispers  for  some  time,  and  both  seemed  greatly  agitated ;  at  last  I 
heard  her  say,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said  it.  “  I  can  carry  the 
dreadful  secret  no  longer.  It  haunts  me,  the  old  man’s  grey  hairs.  ” — 
Her  companion  interrupted  her  with  an  impatient  “  Pshaw  I  ” 

“  No !  no !”  she  continued,  it  will  not  do  any  longer  to  say  pshaw, — 
my  conscience  rebels  against  me  day  and  night,  and  come  what  will,  I 
will  make  a  confession  of  the  whole.” 

“  And  be  hanged  for  your  pains,  ”  said  the  man.  “  You  had  a  hand 
in  it  as  well  as  I — you  watched  at  the  door  while  I  did  the  trick  within.” 

“  But  did  I  think  it  was  murder  you  intended  ?  that  you  would  dip 
your  hands  in  the  kind  old  man’s  blood ! — Oh,  from  that  hour  I  have 
ceased  to  be  human ;  heaven  and  earth  are  calling  out  incessantly  for 
revenge,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  tell  all ;  and  die  if  they  will  have  it  so, 
happy,  ay,  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  since  that  dreadful  time  I” 

“  You’ll  tell,  wdll  you?”  exclaimed  the  villain  ;  “  then  tell  this  at 
the  same  time,  that  after  he  had  stolen  the  grandchild,  and  murdered 
the  grandpapa.  Jack  Tesdale  stopt  the  tongue  of  a  tell-tale  I” 

There  was  a  short  struggle  after  this ;  the  man  rushed  into  the  house, 
and  the  woman,  after  sobbing  two  or  three  times  convulsively,  fell  down 
almost  at  my  feet.  I  was  stupified  with  horror  as  well  as  with  the 
quantity  of  drink  which  I  had  taken  to  procure  me  a  relief  from  my 
pains,  and  with  palsied  hands,  and  blood-shot  eyes,  but  without  moving 
an  inch,  I  stood  and  gazeff*  upon  ihe  murdered  woman.  Soon  lights 
began  to  move,  a  bustle  took  place  in  the  tap,  and  many  men  rushed 
out  into  the  little  passage.  I  found  myself  violently  laid  hold  of,  and 
I  heard  many  clamorous  voices  crying  out  for  vengeance  upon  me  as 
the  perpetrator  of  the  terrible  crime  ;  and  I  was  tongue-tied,  and  made 
no  attempt  at  speech,  and  hung  down  my  head,  and  gave  way  to  strange 
fancies  that  crowded  into  my  brain,  and  thought  the  whole  scene  was 
hut  a  fearful  dream ;  or  that  I  was  finally  and  irrevocably  mad,  and  had 
done  the  deed,  the  damning,  the  ineffaceable  deed,  myself  I  All  night 
Jong  I  lay  in  darkness  and  chains ;  but  whether  or  not  I  slept  I  cannot 
loll,  for  my  thoughts  at  that  time,  and  for  many  a  day  before  and  after. 
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were  so  confused,  that  I  seldom  knew  whether  they  visited  me  in  sleep 
or  in  my  waking  moments.  But  round  me  were  the  sounds  of  blas¬ 
phemy  and  profaneness,  and  though  the  felons  with  whom  I  was  con¬ 
fined  were  inured  to  profligacy  and  crime,  they  shrank  from  me  in 
abhorrence  as  from  a  pestilential  and  polluted  thing,  when  they  heard 
that  I  had  imbrued  my  hands  in  blood.  Thus  sanctified,  even  in  the 
most  corrupted  breast,  shines  the  glory  of  the  image  of  God  !  In  the 
morning  I  was  placed  at  a  bar  surrounded  by  many  officials,  and  before 
me  sat  the  Man  of  Power,  looking  fiercely  and  grimly  upon  me  from 
beneath  his  shaggy  brows,  as  if  he  had  ascertained  already  that  I  was 
guilty.  But  my  spirit,  though  still  fighting  amidst  a  chaos  of  the  dis¬ 
jointed  fragments  of  my  past  experiences,  was  now  less  clouded  than  on 
the  previous  night.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  was  my  name, 

I  commenced  a  dissertation  on  the  nomenclature  of  all  ages,  from 
Egyptian  Menes  downwards,  but  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  unculti¬ 
vated  Theban  on  the  bench,  and  warned  against  any  superfluous  re¬ 
sponses.  On  this  my  blood  began  to  boil,  and  I  vowed  a  vow  within 
me  to  maintain  inflexible  silence.  But  this  did  not  avail  me.  The 
landlord  and  other  individuals  to  whom  I  was  know  n,  were  summoned 
to  identify  my  person ;  they  proved  me  to  have  been  discovered  near 
the  body  of  the  woman,  and  that,  on  being  arrested,  I  had  about  me  all 
the  appearances  of  guilt.  They  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  say  any  thing 
in  opposition  to  this  evidence  against  me,  and,  in  spite  of  the  resolution 
I  had  formed  to  be  silent,  I  gave  vent  to  my  indignation  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  that  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  that  stone-breasted  magistrate. 

“  In  me,  thus  abject  in  my  attire,  thus  surrounded  with  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  an  appalling  crime,  you  behold  a  philosopher ! — From  my 
earliest  years  endow^ed  with  an  acute  understanding,  which  raised  me 
above  the  debasing  circumstances  of  my  birth ;  strengthened  in  the 
vigour  of  my  mind  by  holding  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,  to  me  the 
Sages  of  Latium  speak  a  language  which  goes  directly  to  the  heart ; 
over  my  spirit  is  poured  the  sonorous  grandeur  of  the  Great  of  Old ; 
and  my  soul  inhales  with  rapture  the  Dactylic  and  Spondaic  harmonies 
of  the  Hexameter  verse  !  ” 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded,  when  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd  a 
voice  exclaimed,  “’Tis  he  !  I  have  found  him  !  found  him  at  last,  after 
years  of  misery  and  despair!”  and  pushing  impetuously  through  the 
assembly,  there  rushed  into  my  arms  a  female  form,  and  as  she  lay 
fainting,  w  ith  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  I  looked  down  upon  her  pale, 
and,  alas  I  emaciated  features,  and  recognized  Camilla !  The  magis¬ 
trate  demanded  who  was  that  female,  and  ordered  her  to  be  removed, 
but  she  seemed  to  cling  closer  than  ever  to  my  breast,  though  she  was 
insensible,  apparently,  to  all  that  passed.  A  policeman  came  forward, 
and  stated  he  had  found  her  sleeping  on  some  stair  or  other  in  the  city, 
and  as  she  could  give  no  account  of  herself,  he  had  brought  her  up  for 
examination.  They  had  searched  her,  and  the  only  thing  they  had 
discovered  in  her  possession,  carefully  deposited  in  her  bosom,  was  a 
book  in  an  unknow  n  tongue, — and  he  shewed  it  to  the  magistrate  as 
he  spoke,  and  I  saw*  it  was  the  volume  of  Cornelius  Nepos  I  had  given 
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her  seven  years  before,  and  as  a  perception  of  her  tnith  and  her 
affection  rushed  into  my  heart,  I  bent  down,  and  kissed  her  cheek  as 
she  still  lay  motionless  in  my  arms,  and  as  I  raised  my  head  ap^ain,  my 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  irrepressible  tears.  With  brute  grasp  they  tore 
that  miserable  and  loving  girl  from  my  embrace,  and  as  she  w  as  hurried 
from  me,  she  gazed  on  my  countenance  with  a  long  and  passionate  gaze, 
and  her  lips  moved,  and  she  said,  “  A  murderer !  no,  no,  no  I  ” — and 
shuddering  with  fearful  horror,  she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the 
niffian  who  had  her  in  charge.  It  all  passed  so  suddenly,  that  I  almost 
believed  it  was  a  dream;  and  on  looking  round  that  assembly  of  scowl¬ 
ing  and  abhorrent  faces,  to  re-assure  myself  of  the  reality  of  my  situa¬ 
tion,  my  eyes  rested  on  the  savage  and  demoniacal  features  of  the  man 
who  had  dotie  the  deed. 

“  The  murderer  is  in  court,”  I  exclaimed,  and  I  pointed  to  where  he 
stood ;  “  There,  in  the  grimness  of  undiscovered  crime,  stands  that  has 
fur  atque  sacerdos.'  He  was  seized  upon,  and  searched;  a  bloody 
knife  was  found  in  his  possession,  and  overcome  by  conscience,  he  con¬ 
fessed  the  fearful  truth  ;  then  turning  to  me,  he  gazed  for  some  time 
upon  me  as  I  stood  in  the  renew^ed  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  in 
a  moment  the  features  struck  me  as  being  previously  known  to  me, 
and  the  dark  scowl,  the  gaunt  figure,  and  wild  appearance  altogether 
of  the  man,  rushed  upon  my  memory,  and  I  knew’  that  before  me,  in 
the  degradation  of  guilt  and  the  misery  of  approaching  death,  stood  the 
Gipsy  who  had  first  destroyed  my  happiness  by  flooding  my  senses  in' 
gin ! — Oh  I  just  retribution — Oh  I  satisfaction  soothing  and  consolatory 
to  my  ruined  and  exasperated  spirit.  Murmurs  of  congratulation  on 
the  proof  of  my  innocence  echoed  round  the  court,  and  even  that  man 
of  callousness  and  power,  relented  from  his  pride  and  coldness,  as  he 
told  me  I  was  free.  Free  !  — w  ord  w  hich  to  the  miserable  does  in  general 
produce  a  sensation  of  the  liveliest  joy,  but  in  me  who  had  no  hope, 
no  home,  awaked  no  sentiment  of  happiness — how  coldly  didst  thou 
fall  upon  my  heart  I  Free ! — free  indeed  from  the  bonds  and  gyves  of 
the  prisoner  and  the  slave, — but  in  the  shackles  of  pain  and  misery,  and 
inebriety  and  weakness,  how  bound,  how  irretrievably  bound  ! — Yet, 
not  so, — for  was  I  not  free  to  pour  into  thy  bosom,  oh !  friend  of  my 
earliest  days  !  the  pent-up  fondness  of  a  bruised,  yet  not  a  broken  heart  ? 
Free,  a4;  least  in  fancy,  to  roam  with  thee  through  our  own  romantic 
valley,  to  gaze  with  thee  upon  the  ocean,  as  w’e  had  often  done  in  the 
sunny  hours  of  childhood,  and  to  forget  the  hopelessness  of  our  present 
lot  ?  Again  was  Camilla  placed  before  the  bar,  and  she  told  her  story 
to  those  hardened  menials  of  magisterial  power,  till  they  were  softened 
by  the  recital  of  her  griefs.  In  search  of  me  had  she  wandered  for 
many  years,  amidst  poverty  and  all  its  woes,  to  recal  me  to  the  home 
of  my  youth,  to  happiness  and  to  contentment.  She  told  them  that 
after  I  had  left  my  home  it  had  been  found  that  ample  means  for  my 
support  were  left  in  my  nurse’s  will ;  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
had  secured  the  money  for  my  use,  if  at  any  future  period  I  should  be 
discovered ;  and  that  she,  on  foot  and  unprotected,  had  set  off  to  trace 
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me  out,  and  inform  me  of  my  good  fortune ;  and  at  last  worn  out  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  penniless  and  weary,  she  had  found  me  in  the  appall¬ 
ing  form  of  a  suspected  murderer. 

“  Stop  !”  said  the  magistrate,  and  taking  down  a  file  of  newspapers, 
he  turned  to  one  and  read  some  passages  in  it,  looking  at  the  same  time 
attentively  on  me,  “  I  think,”  he  said,  ‘‘  this  advertisement  must  have 

reference  to  you.  You  left - on  the  first  of  June,  1816?” 

“I  did.” 

“  You  talk  a  great  deal  about  Aristotle  and  Logic,  and  the  Eton 
Grammar  ?” 

“  With  all  these  I  am  intimate ;  my  aspirations  since  my  youth  have 
been  only  after  books  and  philosophy.” 

“  You  are  five  feet  three  inches  in  height.” 

“  1  know  not, — the  altitude  of  my  body  is  beneath  my  care  !” 

“  Well,  read  the  advertisement  yourself.” 

In  that  vile  print  I  saw  myself  registered,  as  “  one  rather  weak  in 
the  understanding,  but  harmless  and  good-natured,  talking  almost 
incessantly,  and  striving  to  introduce  quotations  from  the  Eton  Gram¬ 
mar  ;”  and  the  base  advertisement  concluded  by  saying,  “  if  I  would 

apply  to  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Gubbins,  Rectory - ,  I  should  hear  of 

something  to  my  advantage.”  I  indignantly  stamped  upon  the  con¬ 
temptible  libel,  and  shouted,  ‘‘I  of  a  weak  understanding,  who  can 
conjugate  every  verb  in  the  immortal  Grammar  !  I  of  a  weak  under¬ 
standing,  to  whom  Aristotle  has  been  a  playfellow  from  his  childhood ! 

“  Barbara  Celarent  Darii  ferioque  prioris 
Cesare  Camestres  festino  Baroko  secundce 
Tertia  Darapti, - ” 

But  here  I  found  I  had  been  hustled  out  of  that  Baeotian  court,  and 
that  1  was  standing  in  the  open  air  alone, — yet  not  alone,  for  what 
gentle  hand  is  that  which  is  softly  laid  upon  my  arm,  and  what  tearful 
eyes  are  those  w  hich  are  turned  up  to  me  with  such  a  soft  and  beseech¬ 
ing  expression, — thine,  thine  dearest  and  best  beloved,  whose  home 
hereafter  shall  be  my  fond  devoted  heart,  whose  shelter  from  the  storms 
of  an  unkindly  w  orld  shall  be  ever  in  my  arms  !  But  a  dream  of  horror 
glided  into  my  heart — 

“  Camilla,”  I  said,  “  how  is  it  you  have  lived  ?  this  is  a  most  w  icked, 
sinful  tow  n.” 

The  w^arm  blood  rushed  into  the  pale  face  of  that  bright-eyed  crea¬ 
ture,  she  let  go  my  arm,  and  looked  proudly  in  my  face. 

“  I  have  fared  but  poorly  since  I  saw  you  last,  I  have  suffered  from 
cold,  and  from  hunger,  and  from  fatigue,  but  a  thought  of  vice  never 
cast  its  shadow'  on  the  heart  of  your  own  affectionate  Camilla.” 

“  Blessings,  blessings  be  upon  thee,  thou  soother  of  a  philosopher’s 
w’oes,  thy  soul  is  purer  than  a  mirror ;  let  us  haste  to  our  ow  n  dear 
valley, — w’e  shall  live  in  the  nurse’s  cottage, — come,  come,  come,  my 
life,  my  happiness! — let  us  quit  London  for  ever! 
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Xhe  medical  profession  at  the  present  period  is  in  a  more  deeded  state,  than 
it  was  even  in  the  days  of  ignorance.  In  those  times  the  physician  was  compa- 
paratively  a  well-educated  man,  and  practised  his  profession  honorably,  med¬ 
dling  not  nor  leaguing  with  apothecaries  or  mere  venders  of  medicines.  He 
visited  his  patient  when  sent  for,  wrote  out  his  prescription,  pocketed  his  fee,  and 
left  the  rest  to  the  attendants.  In  our  day  the  thing  is  managed  differently — 
the  physician  lias  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition  indeed.  He  is  so  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  apothecary  for  his  practice,  that  he  is  obliged,  in  many  cases,  to 
prescribe  large  quantities  of  medicine  when  he  knows  Uiat  little  or  none  is  re¬ 
quired;  to  keep  a  patient  in  town,  when  he  knows  that  the  country  is  the  best 
place  for  him ;  and,  above  all,  he  is  reduced  to  the  mean  necessity  of  recom¬ 
mending  a  certain  apothecary,  and  saying,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  that 
he  is  the  most  skilful  and  careful  compounder  of  medicines  in  the  metropolis. 
The  apothecary,  who  in  former  times  used  to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt  by 
the  p%sician,  as  a  mere  mechanic,  has  now  become  the  great  alleviator  of 
suffering,  the  family  confidant  and  attendant  on  all  common  occasions ;  in 
short,  the  apothecaries  see  more  patients  in  one  week  than  the  physicians  do  in 
six  months.  They  do  not  charge  for  attendance,  consequently  the  patient  is 
inundated  with  medicines.  They  generally  have  the  power  of  choosing  the  phy¬ 
sician,  but  the  man  of  real  talent  is  not  the  person  selected ;  no,  he  is  too 
honest  for  the  apothecary’s  purpose ;  he  must  have  the  man  who  cringes  to  him 
and  lauds  him ;  who  prescribes  the  most  largely  and  gives  the  most  sumptuous 
dinners.  What  would  old  Boerhaave  or  Cullen  say,  if  they  were  to  rise  and  see 
how  matters  are  at  present  managed? — how  apothecaries  and  quacks,  men  of  no 
education,  lord  it  over  regularly-educated  practitioners,  and  how  physicians  of 
“  state  and  dignity,”  cringe  to  the  ignorant  creatures  whom  they  in  their  hearts 
despise,  and  all  for  filthy  lucre?  The  coup  d'ceil  would  be  sufficient  to  drive 
the  two  worthy  old  disciples  of  Hippocrates  back  to  their  graves  with  disgust. 
No  wonder  that  we  are  considered  by  our  continental  neighbours,  a  people  who 
are  always  complaining  and  always  swallowing  dmgs.  No  wonder  that  the  first 
question  an  Englishman  asks,  on  entering  a  continental  town,  is,  “  whether 
there  is  a  good  English  apothecary  in  the  place?”  and  that  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  bolt  a  lot  of  his  compounds,  or  replenish  his  medicine  chest.  No 
wonder  that  the  consumption  of  drugs  is  greater  in  England  than  in  all  the 
continental  nations  put  together.  We  have  been  so  accustomed,  from  our 
infancy  upwards,  to  see  our  family  apothecary  and  swallow  his  mixtures ;  we 
have  been  so  constantly  under  the  influence  of  pills  and  potions,  that  w  e  do  not 
know  a  state  of  health  when  we  experience  it.  An  unusual  flow  of  spirits  we 
dread  as  the  prelude  of  some  fearful  malady,  and  we  instantly  have  recourse  to 
our  old  friend  the  apothecaiy'  and  his  nostrums,  which  never  fail  to  rout  our 
turbulent  spints,'and  lb  render  our  complexions  as  sentimental  as  before.  It  is 
genteel  to  be  thin  and  somewhat  sallow ;  it  is  fashionable  to  complain,  and 
make  periodical  visits  to  Xho pharmacopeia. 

How  comes  it  that  the  different  grades  of  practitioners  in  physic  are  busily 
employed  in  town  and  country,  in  London  and  Maidstone,*  inflicting  the  ex- 
tremest  penalties  of  the  law  upon  each  other,  for  the  transgression  of  corporate 
boundaries — the  dim  lines  traced  by  a  forgotten  antiquity,  and  only  suited  to  a 


*  At  Maidstone,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  instituted  a  prose¬ 
cution,  and  obtained  a  verdict  against  Mr.  William  Ryan,  a  respectable  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  for  daring  to  compound  the  medicines  which  he  had 
himself  prescribed  to  his  patient ! ! !  Is  it  the  nineteenth  century  we  live  in  I 
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semi-barbarous  age  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  men  of  science  and  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  to  unite  in  the  furthering  of  a  common  cause,  which  is  ostensibly  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and,  leaving  the  absurd  “  privileges”  to  disgrace  the  statute  l)ook 
alone,  to  meet,  en  masse,  in  the  wide  arena  of  honourable  competition  ?  Whilst 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  is  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  Phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Right  Worshipful  Company  of 
Apothecaries,  London,  in  prosecuting  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London ;  Dr.  Eadie,  Von  Butchell,  St.  John  Long,  and  Goss  and  Co., 
hold  a  commemorative  jubilee.  The  lions  and  the  bears,  fiercely  engaged  in 
mortal  controversy,  allow  the  foxes  to  w  alk  leisurely  away  w  ith  the  bone  of  con¬ 
tention.  Men  of  scientific  attainments'  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair ;  thejf 
are  not  to  be  divided  by  the  corporation  circle,  behind  which  the  ignorant — and 
the  majority  of  every  privileged  class  are  the  ignorant — entrench  their  imbe¬ 
cility,  clinging  to  each  other  in  the  hour  of  peril,  like  all  puny  creatures  who  are 
conscious  of  their  individual  weakness.  The  conservative  affection  which  per¬ 
vades  the  corporation  knots  is  well  seen  in  their  bye-laws,  and  the  inane  pro¬ 
ductions  which,  from  time  to  time,  emanate  from  the  pens  of  their  office-bearers, 
to  miskad  the  public,  and  puff  the  family  interest.  Our  limited  space  shall  be 
partly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  these  corporative  bubbles ;  and,  par 
exccUeiice,  that  lately  inflated  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  will  furnish  the  text. 

The  “  Lives  of  British  Physicians,”  written  by  Dr.  IVIacmichael,  compiler  of 
a  volume  entitled  “  The  Gold-Headed  Cane,”  forms  a  number  of  Mr.  Murray’s 
Family  Library,  and  is  the  heaviest  brochure  of  that  useful  and  meritorious  mis¬ 
cellany.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  (to  adopt  the  idiom  of  the  learned  author)  of 
an  extravagant  obliquity  of  intellectual  vision.  He  has  most  egregiously  com¬ 
mitted  himself,  in  the  palpable  devotion  which  he  has  paid,  not  to  intellect  and 
merit, but  to  good  fortune  and  favour.  In  this  learned  Theban’s  eyes,  he  only  is 
worthy  of  commemoration,  whose  name  is  in  repute  amongst  the  arbiters  of 
fiishion ;  and  although  there  are  some  high  names,  the  omission  of  which  it 
would  have  been  monstrous  to  have  perpetrated,  yet  the  plan  of  the  book  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  Will  the  sensible  reader  believe  that, 
in  a  work  professedly  written  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  lives  of  the  most 
celebrated  British  physicians,  the  names  of  Cains,  Huxham,  Warren  and  Gooch, 
are  found  duly  embiazoned;  w  hile  those  of  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  Cheyne,  Lettsom, 
the  Fordyces,  Denman,  Currie,  Haighton,  Mason  Good,  Pemberton,  Armstrong, 
and  several  others,  are  no  where  to  be  found.  Now  what  where  the  merits  of 
Caius  and  his  three  compeei*s  ?  Caius  founded  a  college  at  Cambridge,  wrote  a 
book  on  dogs,  and  was  buried  under  a  fine  monument,  with  the  pedantic  in¬ 
scription,  ‘‘  Fui  Caius^  Huxham  invented  a  tincture  of  bark,  to  which  his 
name  is  stuck  for  immortality.  Wan*en  bequeathed  a  fortune  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  his  fiiinily,  and  left  his  practice  to  his  son,  the 
present  fashionable  physician  of  that  name  ;  while  Gooch  was  a  w  riter  in  “  the 
Quarterltf,^^  the  friend  of  Southey,  and  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  Diseases 
of  Women. 

“  In  the  lives  which  follow” — says  this  impartial  biographer,  “the  celebrity 
obtained  in  the  world  has  alone  been  the  guide  of  selection  ;”  and,  as  a  propi¬ 
tiatory  plum  to  the  ruler  of  the  Royal  College,  these  lives  are,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.  M.D.  K.C.H.  (See.  &c.  <Scc.  “  with 
sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  (it  is  the  College-Registrar  who  writes)  for  his 
eminent  professional  skill  and  attainments.”  The  “  eminent  professional  skill'^ 
of  Sir  Henry  Halford!  Now  the  elegant  baronet’s  worst  enemy  has  never 
uttered  so  cutting  a  sarcasm  as  tliis ;  but,  as  Dr.  Macmichael  has  been  ap- 
|>ointed  libmrian  and  physician  to  the  King,  we  must  excuse  the  grossness  of 
the  flattery. 

Ihe  plain  trutli  of  tlie  whole  matter  is  this — and  Dr.  Macmichael,  and  fifty 
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other  doctors  besides,  may  say  what  they  please  to  the  contrary — but  talent, 
quasi  talent,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  lucky  and  fortuitous  circumstances, 
such  as  elevated  a  shallow-pated  man.  Sir  Somebody  (who,  professionally,  is  far 
below  the  President  of  the  Colle^j^e),  to  the  confidence  of  a  weak  minded  and 
libertine  King ;  without  such  chances,  we  repeat,  a  physician  will  never  attain 
“  celebrity”  in  Dr.  Macmichaers  sense  of  the  tenn  ;  no,  not  even  if  he  possess  the 
“  eminent  professional  skill  and  attainments”  of  half  a  dozen  Sir  Henry  Hal¬ 
fords.  Old  Johnson  has  well  observed,  in  his  growling  gloomy  way,  that  “  a 
physician  in  a  great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune;  his  degree 
of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  totally  casual ;  they  that  employ  him  know 
not  his  excellence ;  they  that  reject  him  know  not  his  deficiencies.”  And  why 
is  it  so?  Ask  the  “eminent”  Saint  John  Long,  and  he  will  tell  you  ?  Talk  of 
talent,  indeed !  What  has  that  to  do  in  assuaging  the  poignant  sufferings  of 
the  idle  and  the  hypochondriac,  “  stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair.” 
Will  talent — that  is,  talent  by  itself — put  bloom  on  a  decaying  dowager’s  cheek, 
or  infuse  brilliancy  into  her  languishing  grand-daughter  s  eye  ?  Will  it  enable 
my  Lady  Spadille  to  go  to  her  dear  darling  Lady  Rouge-et-Noir’s  card-party  ? 
Not  it,  indeed!  We  must  have  either  the  Saint  to  ruh  these  delicate  creatures 
into  activity  and  health,  or  some  other  mountebank  to  flatter  them  into  it. 
And  what  matters  it  how  the  great  achievement  is  effected;  one  mountebank  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  he  is  the  most  fortunate  and  successful  who  performs 
tlie  most  amusing  and  ingenious  antics.  If  he  have  talent  to  do  this^  he  may 
“throw  physic  to  the  dogs”  as  soon  as  he  pleases. 

How  poor  honest  sturdy  John  Aberiiethy  used  to  abominate  the  whole  fry  of 
Fashionable  Physicians  !  “  They  talk  to  me,  (he  used  to  say)  about  the  fine 
sensibilities  of  their  noble  patients.  I) — n  their  sensibilities !  If  they  are  ill, 
they  want  curing,  if  not,  why  the  d — 1  do  they  teaze  im  about  their  whimsies 
and  vapours  ?  I^et  Halford  take  them  in  hand,  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  and  can 
wheedle  a  duchess  into  a  sickness,  and  as  easily  coax  her  out  again.  Don’t  let 
them  bother  me  w  ith  their  absurdities.” 

Greatly  as  the  science  of  medicine  has  advanced  towards  excellence  within 
these  few  yeai’s,  this  advancement  must  be  by  no  means  attributed  to  those  phy¬ 
sicians  who  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  what  Dr.  Macmichael  calls  “  celebrity ;” 
on  the  contrary’,  these  practitioners  have  no  time^  even  if  they  had  the  inclina¬ 
tion,  and,  what  is  more  essential,  the  meam^  to  improve  a  science,  the  old- 
fashioned  fusty  jog-trot  principles  of  which  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  We  affinn,  without  any  fear  of  valid  contradiction,  that  the  art  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  indebted  nothing  to  the  whole  tribe  of  wealthy  physicians,  from  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  the  College,  down  to  the  youngest  tyro  in  training  for  a 
similar  course  of  practice.  What,  let  us  ask,  have  these  gentlemen  done  to 
advance  the  art  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  useful  discoveries  of  the  learned 
President,  of  Sir  William  Knighton,  and  Sir  Matthew  Tierney,  of  Doctors 
Holland,  Warren,  Southey,  cum  multis  aliis  sui  gregis  P  Shall  we  find  them 
registered  among  the  standard  works  of  the  profession  ?  Shall  we  discover  the 
anxious  and  assiduous  student  sedulously  seeking  for  the  “  immortal  truths” 
which  these  leading-  men  have  first  searched  out,  and  then  promulgated,  as 
Harvey  did  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  fire  and  faggot  ?  No, 
tmly !  Had  these  “  celebrity”  doctors  been  occupied  in  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  medicine.  Dr.  Macmichael’s  unreadable  book  would  not  have 


*  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  they  can  even  benefit  by  the  advances  of  medical 
knowledge.  For  instance,  how  are  such  gentlemen  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
stethoscope — indispensable  to  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints — when  the  proper 
use  of  that  instrument  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  good  ear,  and  a  steady  hospital 
attendance  of  several  months  ? 
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been  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.  M.D  .K.C.H.  “  with  sentiment^  of 
respect  for  his  eminent  professional  skill  and  attainments,”  nor  would  the  empty 
disciples  of  the  same  vapid  school  be  now  buzzing  about  the  beau  mondey  like 
butterflies  in  the  sunshine. 

We  all  know  the  marvellous  eflicacy  of  faith  in  physicians,  as  well  as  in  their 
physic ;  and  if  Lady  A.  or  liudy  B.  can  repose  confidence  only  in  “  that 
charming  creature.  Sir  Henry,  who  is  always  so  kind,”  it  would  be  wicked  to 
deprive  her  of  so  channing  a  comforter;  and  he,  who  has  ever  paid  the  least 
attention — and  many  there  are  who  are  compelled  to  such  a  penalty — to  the 
whimsical  affectation,  the  tiresome  complaints,  and  the  incessant  grumblings  of 
a  miserable  ennuyee^  will  soon  learn  the  value  of  a  fine  physician’s  consolatory 
balm.  The  “  3/y  dear  Lady  Mary ^  how  charming  you  look  to-day  of  the 
courtly  Sir  Henry;  or,  the  '‘^Heavens!  how  brilliant  your  eyes  beam  this  morn- 
iny  /”  of  any  of  his  imitators,  will  work  more  w  onders  than  potion  or  pill ;  and 
“  celebrity”  is  gained  by  such  timely  tact  as  this,  used  by  those  who  have 
made  the  time-killing  idleness  of  the  elite  subservient  to  their  best  interests, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  sufficiently  profound  to  enable  them 
to  fonn  a  correct  estimate  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  their  patients. 

When  the  plain-dealing  and  honest  Sydenham  (one  of  the  two  or  three  really 
illustrious  physicians  who  have  been  introduced  into  the  Registrar’s  book)  was 
asked  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  what  works  he  should  read  to  qualify  him  for 
a  physician,  he  replied,  “  Read  Don  Quixote  ;  it  is  a  very  good  book,  I  read 
it  still.”  And  another  medical,  “  Star”  of  the  day,  we  believe.  Dr.  Radcliff’e, 
being  consulted  by  a  friend  as  to  the  course  of  education  to  be  pursued  by  his 
son,  who  was  intended  for  the  profession,  is  said  to  have  answered,  “If  you 
mean  to  make  him  a  physician,  be  sure  that  he  has  a  good  dancing  masterP 
'riiese  are  not  satires  upon  a  profession,  that  requires  much  grave  and  diligent 
study  to  enable  a  person  to  practise  it  properly,  and  with  a  due  consideration  to 
his  conscience  :  they  are  the  honest  impartial  opinions  of  men  who  had  already 
grow  n  grey  in  practice,  and  whose  judgment  had  been  confirmed  by  a  long  and 
impressive  experience  of  the  world ;  and  although  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  they  were  given,  we  are  very  sure  that  they  would  apply  with  equal  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  present  day,  or,  indeed,  to  any  period,  so  long  as  human  credulity 
must  be  fed,  and  human  vanity  pampered.  But  to  return  to  Dr.  Macmichael. 

J  f  the  general  reader,  who,  anxious  to  leani  the  mode  in  which  the  art  of  me¬ 
dicine  has  advanced  in  this  country,  shall  seek  such  information  in  a  book 
which  ought  to  contain  it,  he  will  find  himself  most  wofully  disjippointed  in 
“  The  Lives  of  British  Physicians.”  The  author  does  not  know  how  to  w  rite 
for  the  j)ublic.  Let  us  ask  any  one  who  can  spell  a  word  of  three  syllables, 
what  species  of  information  or  amusement  such  an  announcement  as  this  is 
intended  to  convey. 

“  The  important  sendees  rendered  to  the  general  literature  and  science  of  the 
country  by  some  of  the  busiest  members  of  this  busy  profession,  are  dwelt  upon 
in  these  pages  with  just  pride,  though  by  no  means  in  such  detail  as  the  subject 
might  claim ;  nor,  perhaps,  could  any  other  walk  of  exertion  furnish  a  larger 
proportion  of  names,  eminent  for  intellectual  zeal  and  power,  which  have  also 
deserved  to  be  handed  down  for  moral  dignity  of  character,  piety  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  man.” — Conclusion  of  Preface. 

Were  there  ever  before  such  clumsy,  ungrammatical,  unintelligible  sentences 
strung  together  in  any  work,  apparently  emanating  from  the  sanctujn  of  science  ^ 
And  how  have  the  professions  which  they  embody  been  fulfilled?  We  shall  see. 

W  e  open  the  volume  at  random,  and  our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  “  Radcliffe,” 
one  of  this  learned  author’s  “  names  eminent  for  intellectual  zeal  and  power, 
moral  dignity  of  character,  piety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man.”  The  space 
allotted  to  this  individual's  biography  is  forty-three  pages,  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  is  given  to  any  of  the  others  ;  and  by  this  rule  he  ought  to  possess  a  double 
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portion  of  the  fine  qualities  for  which  the  author’s  “  names”  are  eminent.  How 
stands  the  truth  of  the  case  ? 

Of  all  men  who  ever  discredited  the  useful  and  honourable  art  of  medicine, 
few  illustiious  “  names’]  are  more  conspicuous  than  Radclift'e’s.  He  was  not 
even  learned,  or,  as  his  judicious  biographer  more  elegantly  siiys,  “  he  was  not 
to  be  extolled  for  scholastic  attainments,  which  he  did  not  possess but  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  the  pot-companion  of  profligate  nobles,  and  a  hard 
drinker :  he  was  rude,  impertinent,  and  even  insulting  in  his  manners,  so  much 
so,  that  the  presence  of  royalty  itself  could  not  restrain  his  insolent  buffoonery. 
He  had  a  confident  way  of  predicting  the  result  of  disease,  much  in  the  siime 
manner,  hut  not  so  courteously  as  a  mountebank  would  have  done ;  and  yet 
this  man  was  the  first  physician  in  England ;  and  is,  accordingly,  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  hy  his  biographer !  Why  was  this  ?  Radcliffe  was  rich — veri/  rich  ; 
ana  the  world  knew  it ;  and  so  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  fortune, 
with  which  many  ostentatious  benefits  were  conferred.  He  was  avaricioits  and 
mean  to  a  disgraceful  fault,  suffering  honest  tradesmen  to  dun  him  perpetually 
for  their  just  debts,  and  even  disputing  them  occasionally  upon  the  strength  of 
a  long  pui*se.  He  would  never,  says  our  author,  be  brought  to  pay  bills  with¬ 
out  much  following  and  importunity  ;  nor  even  then,  if  there  appeared  any  chance 
of  wearying  out  his  creditors,  A  pavior,  after  long  and  fruitless  attempts, 
caught  him  just  getting  out  of  his  chariot  at  his  own  door,  in  Bloomsbury  square, 
and  set  upon  him.  “  Why,  you  rascal,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  do  you  pretend  to 
be  paid  for  such  a  piece  of  work  ?  Why  you  have  spoiled  my  pavement,  and 
then  covered  it  over  with  earth  to  hide  your  bad  work.”  “  Doctor,”  said  the 
pavior,  “  mine  is  not  the  only  bad  work  that  the  earth  hides.”  “  You  dog,  you,” 
said  Radcliffe,  “  are  you  a  wit?  You  must  be  poor ;  come  in  and  paid  him. 

Such  then,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Radcliffe’s  character  as  dmw  n  by  one 
who  classes  him  amongst  those  who  are  “  eminent  for  intellectual  zeal  and  power, 
moral  dignity  of  character,  piety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man !”  But  Rad¬ 
cliffe  was  the  associate  of  princes,  and  the  boon  companion  of  nobles :  besides, 
did  he  not  leave  money  to  build  a  large  library  at  Oxford  ?  These  are  virtues 
quite  suflicient  to  secure  him  a  very  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  “  celebrity” 
doctors  of  our  obsequious  Registrar. 

But  out  upon  this  cant  and  humbug!  Out  upon  the  whole  system  of  un¬ 
worthy  laudation  and  sneaking  adulation  and  reverence  for  wealth  before  talent, 
and  “  celebrity”  before  worth  !  Is  it  not  a  disgrace — a  deep,  biting,  durable 
disgrace — to  so  profound  a  profession  «as  that  of  medicine,  that  the  success  of  its 
votaries  should  depend  upon  such  accomplishments  as  any  dancing  master 
could  command,  and  upon  nothing  more  ?  But  so  it  is,  and  we  will  tell  our 
readers  why  and  how. 

There  is  a  certain  erudite  and  eminent  body,  denominated  “  The  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,^^  This  is  governed  by  a  president,  treasurer,  censors,  electors, 
a  registrar,  and  the  usual  useless  congregation  of  officers.  But  this  favoured  and 
favourite  “  body  corporate”  has  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  the  practice 
of  physic :  that  is  to  say,-  it  4s  endowed  with  a  charter,  which  empowers  it  to 
grant  diplomas  for  a  certain  and  pretty  large  consideration,  and  which  invests  it 
with  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  irregular  practitioners,  so  as  to  render  the 
physicians  of  England  a  very  select  and  lovely  generation.  If  a  graduate  of 
Edinburgh  or  Paris,  which  hate  the  first  medical  universities  in  the  world,  at¬ 
tempts  to  practise  in  London,  he  is  instantly  stopped  and  told  that  he  must  un¬ 
dergo  an  examination  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  for  which  examination 
he  must  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money.  He  is  then  called  a  licentiate  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  may  practise ;  but  as  he  has  not  graduated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
he  is  not  admitted  into  the  favour  of  the  Royal  College  ;  he  is  looked  upon  as 
something  inferior,  although  in  reality  his  knowledge  of  the  science  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  corporation  put  together.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  no 
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man  can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  profession  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
])ridge ;  it  is  only  to  he  acquired  by  hard  fagging  in  hospitals  and  dissecting 
rooms.  No  wonder,  tlien,  that  our  fashionable  doctors  are  generally  found  to 
he  extremely  shallow  in  scientilic  attainments. — When  Linacre  obtained  in 
lolH,  and  through  the  interest  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  patent  of  incoqioration 
for  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  actuated  by  the  best  and  most  me¬ 
ritorious  motives.  Refore  this  period,  the  licensing  of  medical  practitionei's 
was  exercised  by  the  bishops,  who  devolved  the  trust  of  healing  the  sick  to 
illiterate  monks  and  empirics,  in  short,  to  any  who  would  pay  the  requisite 
sum  for  the  license.  Scandalized  at  this  profanation,  Linacre,  who  was  really 
a  very  deserving  man,  obtained  a  charter  for  the  College,  by  which  a  certain 
course  of  study  was  prescribed,  and  no  person  who  was  not  duly  qualified  was 
pennitted  to  pmetise  the  art  in  lamdon,  or  within  seven  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
At  that  period  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  convicted  quack  was  rather  cu¬ 
rious,  and  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the  crime  than  any  that  is  now  used.  “  A 
counterfeit  doctor,”  says  Stow,  (we  modernize  the  orthography  of  the  honest  old 
chronicler,)  “  was  set  on  horseback,  his  flice  to  the  horse’s  tail,  the  same  tail  in 
his  hand  as  a  bridle,  a  collar  of  jordans  about  bis  neck,  a  whetstone  on  his 
breast,  and  so  led  tbrough  the  city  of  London  with  ringing  of  basins,  and  ba¬ 
nished.  Such  deceivers,  no  doubt,  are  many,  who,  being  never  trained  up  in 
reading,  or  practice  of  physic  and  surgery',  do  boast  to  do  great  cures,  especially 
upon  women,  as  to  make  them  straight  that  before  were  crooked,  corbed,  or 
cramped  in  any  part  of  their  bodies,  8cc.  But  the  contrary  is  true ;  for  some 
have  received  gold,  when  they  have  better  deserved  the  whetstone.” 

That  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  early  times,  discountenanced  the  vocation, 
and  exposed  the  pretensions  of  several  quacks,  is  certainly  tme ;  and  in  this 
w  ay  that  it  was  productive  of  benefit  both  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  w  e 
are  happy  to  spontaneously  acknowledge  ;  but  should  we,  on  this  account,  close 
our  eyes  to  the  per>’ersion  of  its  original  principles,  and  to  the  changes  which 
society  and  science  have  undergone  since  the  first  establishment  of  this  corpo¬ 
rate  body  ?  The  quacks  of  modern  times  are  too  wary  and  well  skilled  in  the 
pow  er  of  the  enactments  that  have  been  framed  for  their  destruction,  to  fall  into 
any  of  the  legal  traps  which  the  wisdom  of  the  College  may  extend  to  receive 
them.  By  prescribing  no  internal  medicine,  and  by  other  such  cunning 
devices,  the  quacks  escape  the  punishment  provided  for  the  offence,  and  pocket 
the  abundant  fees ;  while  the  College,  foiled  in  its  proper  adversary,  has  the 
stupidity  and  malevolence  to  turn  its  disappointed  w  eapons  upon  that  part  of  the 
profession  who  practice  in  the  mnge  of  its  jurisdiction,  without  the  corporate 
licence.  Every  man  of  intelligence  regrets  this ;  the  judge  upon  the  bench, 
deplores  the  infliction  of  a  fine  upon  practitioners  distinguished  in  the  walks  ol* 
knowledge  and  benevolence,  and  to  whom  it  was  never  intended  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  that  the  law  should  extend  its  penalties ;  but  it  is  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
until  repealed  by  a  new  act,  the  cormorants  of  Pall  Mall  East  will,  after  the 
custom  of  Shylock,  demand  the  sacrifice  of  honourable  victims. 

The  exclusive  gentry  defend  the  abuses  of  the  College,  by  enumerating  the 
pjeat  names  which  have  been  enrolled  among  its  members.  That  several  de- 
sen  edly  illustrious  individuals  w  ere  so  circumstanced,  is  true ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follow  s  that  they  derived  their  talents  from  the  College  charter ;  or  that  they 
ever  lent  themselves  to  the  pei'secution  of  their  no  less  able  brethren,  whom  a  law 
quibble  had  fortuitously  laid  open  to  an  unjust  attack.  We  know,  indeed,  the 
reverse  to  have  been  the  case;  and  were  the  fact  buried  in  obscurity,  the  com¬ 
mon  adage,  that  “  knowledge  and  liberality  are  ever  found  united,”  would  lead 
to  its  discover}’.  Such  men,  however,  will  not  be  the  favourites  of  the  bye¬ 
law  manufacturers,  and  seldom  do  they  attain  distinction  in  the  pages  of  a 
small  biographer. 

Dr.  Macmichael  has  recorded,  amongst  the  eighteen  whom  he  has  delighted 
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to  honour,  about  six  sterling  characters ;  and  he  has  dispatched  them  in  a  most 
summary  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  While  he  devotes  above  forty  pages  to 
the  uncouth  pedant,  lladcliffe,  he  can  only  spare  sixteen  for  Baillfe,  a  man 
whom  to  know  was  to  love,  and  who  did  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  modem 
medicine,  than  any  individual  of  our  times.  Baillie  w  as  just  what  a  physician 
ought  to  he ;  upright,  vigilant,  incorruptible,  and  strictly  independent.  His 
knowledge  was  extensive,  and  founded  upon  the  best  and  surest  basis,  ex¬ 
perience  :  his  powers  of  observation  were  great  and  well-directed :  he  w  as  an 
able  physician  and  an  honest  man.  “  Those,  who  have  seen  him  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  sick,”  said  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy,  “  well  know  the  kindness  of  his 
nature,  the  deep  interest  that  he  took  in  the  sufferings  and  danger  of  his 
patients ;  and  w  ill,  above  all,  estimate  the  nobleness  and  disinterestedness  of  his 
conduct.  An  honour  to  his  profession  in  public  life,  he  w;is  most  amiable  in 
his  intimate  social  relations  and  domestic  habits.  No  man  was  ever  freer  from 
any  taint  of  vanity  or  affectation.  He  encouraged  and  admired  every  kind  of 
talent,  and  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  contemporaries.  He  maintained  amidst 
courts  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  character.  His  greatest  ambition  was 
to  be  considered  an  enlightened  and  honourable  physician.  His  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  appeared  to  be  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  wellfare  of  others.” 

Thus  was  Baillie  :  nornen  in  exemphim  sera  servahimus  ccvo.  And  how  did 
he  arrive  at  the  goal  of  celebrity?  His  success  presents  a  strange  and  impres¬ 
sive  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  professional  eminence.  By  his  talent  alone, 
and  his  connexion  with  the  illustrious  Hunters,  he  forced  himself  upon  public 
favour;  and  compelled  the  other  members  of  the  profession  to  seek  his  aid,  to 
cover  and  conceal  their  ow  n  ignorance.  His  experience  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy, 
ill  which  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  William  Hunter,  and  the  particular  attention 
which  he  paid  to  rnorbid  anatonuf^  rendered  his  advice,  especially  in  all  obscure 
cases  of  internal  disease,  most  valuable ;  and  those,  who  experienced  benefit 
from  his  skill  and  attention,  w  ere  not  slow  in  seeking  it  again,  either  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  their  friends.  This  explains  the  mode  in  which  a  man  may  sometimes 
attain  success  by  mere  dint  of  ability,  although  we  know  of  no  other  instance  on 
record  besides  this  of  Baillie,  excepting  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  rigid  integrity.  These  two  eminent  physicians  rendered  them¬ 
selves  necessary  to  their  less  gifted  brethren,  by  the  possession  of  qualifications 
which  the  others  lacked ;  and  thus  w  ere  consequently  called  into  consultations  by 
many  who  envied  their  attainments,  and  hated  their  superiority. 

Poor  Armstrong!  we  think  we  see  him  now!  His  mild,  intelligent,  bene¬ 
volent  features  glowing  with  joy,  wlien  he  found  the  good  he  had  predicted 
beginning  to  tell^  and  this,  too,  in  cases  of  great  doubt,  and  of  lingering  suffer¬ 
ing  :  in  cases,  for  instance,  of  typhus,  w  Inch  he  had  made  his  paiticular  study. 
Oh!  how  the  frivolous  and  disgraceful  jealousy  of  the  “celebrity”  doctors  was 
put  in  practice  to  thwart,  annoy,  and  contravene  the  judicious  and  conscientious 
endeavours  of  this  most  excellent  man !  How  they  sneered  at  the  obscurity  of 
“the  north-countiy  apothecary;”  and  how  their  diminutive  hearts  beat  with 
undisguised  rapture,  when  the  Censors*  rejected  his  application  for  admission, 
because  he  could  not  respond  to  tlieir  dog-Latin  questions  in  Latin  e<iually 
barbarous  and  obscure !  Only  imagine  a  man  of  Armstrong’s  intellect  and  pro¬ 
fessional  attainments,  turned  back  by  a  couple  of  classical  striplings,  fresh  from 
the  academic  groves  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge !  Why  Armstrong  was  a 
giant  in  knowledge,  and  has  not  left  his  equal  amongst  the  w  hole  set  of  Fellows, 
be  they  who  they  may. 


*  The  Censors  of  the  Royal  College,  are  the  examiners,  and  are  usually  composed  of 
two  old  members,  and  two  young  ones  :  the  latter  being  added  to  furnish  the  requisite 
fund  of  bad  Latin,  which  the  former  are  charitably  supposed  to  have  forgotten.  The 
whole  affair  is  a  sweet  specimen  of  superlative  humbug. 
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Who  are  the  men  that  are  intent  upon  promoting  the  improvement  ol 
medical  science?  Are  tliey  to  be  found  amongst  the  Hit€\  amongst  the 
favoured  “  Fellows”  of  the  “Royal  College?”  No,  indeed.  Is  Arnot,  Niel 
A rnot  of  Bedford-Square,  that  terra  incognita^  a  “  celebrity”  doctor  ?  Is  South- 
wood  Smith,  is  Forbes,  or  Prout,  or  Wilson  Philip,  or  young  Hawkins,  are  any  of 
these  able  and  industrious  men  known  in  “  the  circles,”  or  on  a  par  with  Dr. 
Macmichael,  who  has  just  been  appointed  a  physician  to  the  King  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it!  Let  them  work  on  ;  let  them  wear  themselves  out  in  diseovering  good,  to 
benefit  mankind,  but  let  them  never  expect  to  gain  “  celebrity,”  except  in  the 
estimation  of  those,  whose  only  acknowledgment  will  be  a  proper  recognition  of 
their  utility,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  their  worth.  They  must  not  expect 
more ;  for  the  “  celebrity”  men,  they  of  the  “circles,”  and  the  College,  will  take 
especial  good  care,  that  no  propagator  of  real  knowledge  shall  ever  thrust  his 
nose  “  between  tlie  wind  and  their  nobility.”  It  is  quite  enough  for  such  meri¬ 
torious,  hard-working  gentlemen,  to  have  the  merit  of  curing  paupers ;  they  must 
not  intrude  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of  “  celebrity;”  for  there  they  would  he 
altogether  out  of  their  element. 

Alas  I  that  an  honourable,  useful,  almost  a  divine  art,  should  be  so  pro¬ 
faned  as  it  is,  by  motives  the  most  mean  and  mercenary  !  Alas!  that  those, 
who  are  fonnally  and  legally  delegated  to  watch  over  its  best  interests,  should 
so  pervert  and  misuse  their  prerogative,  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  most 
glaring  and  unseemly  selfishness  I  But  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be,  so  long  as  the 
Royal  College  exists  unreformed  and  unpurilied. 

Among  other  doings  tliere  are  certain  Comersazioni^  which  are  held  by  this 
august  and  sapient  body  :  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  which  we  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  unfold. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  just  after  the  New  College,  in  Pall  ^lall 
East,  was  completed,  the  active  members  had  fallen  into  bad  odour  with  the 
profession,  in  consequence  of  certain  absurd  proceedings  which  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  against  Dr.  Hamson,  for  daring  to  practise  in  London  without  a  proper 
diploma  from  the  Royal  College,  he  having  only  an  Edinburgh  Degree^  as  the 
certificate  of  his  acquirements  and  capability.  Now,  every  one  knows,  that  in 
Edinburgh  the  examination  for  admission  is  three  times  as  arduous  as  it  is  in 
London  ;  but  this  mattered  not.  Dr.  Harrison  was  practising  in  London  con¬ 
trary  to  law— /or  he  had  not  paid  his  fees  in  Pall  Mall  East.  And  so  the  Col¬ 
lege  instituted  proceedings  against  him,  while  it  left  unmolested  about  half  a 
dozen  notorious  quacks,  who  practised,  and  still  pi-actise,  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  learned  College.  As  Harrison  was  an  accomplished  and  most  liberal  man, 
always  willing  to  aftbrd  relief  wherever  he  could,  and  as  his  prosecution 
turned  only  upon  a  piece  of  fusty  etiquette,  the  profession  resented  it,  and  the 
patricians  of  the  Royal  College  began  to  look  blue. 

It  will  be  necessary,  here,  to  enter  a  leetle  into  the  particulars  of  medical  con- 
s^dtation,  in  order  to  explain  how  this  resentment  of  the  profession  generally, 
was  likely  to  affect  the  “  Fellows”  of  the  College,  or,  to  use  our  favourite 
phrase,  the  “celebrity”  doctors,  in  particular;  it  will  expose  a  precious 
system,  and  may,  ^rhaps,  aflbrd  some  people  a  useful  hint  or  two. 

\yhen  a  person  is  taken  ill*,  he  generally  sends,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
family  apotliecary,  or,  if  the  patient  be  too  fashionable  to  employ  an  apothecary, 
he  sends  for  his  physician.  If  the  case.be  but  trifling,  a  few  mixtures,  draughts, 
and  pill^  will  put  all  to  rights.  But  suppose  the  case  should  become  serious, 
a  fever,  internal  inflammation,  or  any  malady  likely  to  last  for  some  time,  and 
to  be  attended  with  alarm  and  peril,  a  friend— for  the  person  most  interested, 
namely,  tlie  patient,  is  a  mere  cypher  in  the  business— a  friend,  then,  or  the 
practitioner  in  attendance,  suggests  the  propriety  of  “  further  advice,”  and  this, 
in  most  instances,  is  left  to  be  arranged  by  the  medical  attendant.  Now  then 
(^'urs  a  fine  piece  of  strategy.  The  apothecary  or  the  physician,  as  it  may  be, 
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considers  liiinself  invested  with  a  sort  of  j)iitroiiajje,  wliich  he  is  extremely  soli¬ 
citous  to  exercise  for  his  own  advanti\p:e.  That  physician,  therefore,  is  called 
in,  who  is  best  capable — not  of  treating  the  complaint^  this  beinjj^  a  secondary 
consideration — but  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pmetitioner  by  whom  he  is 
consulted.  In- those  instances,  where  the  physician  is  known  merely  by  his 
name,  he  answ  ers  the  purpose  extremely  w  ell ;  for  the  uninitiated  "have  no 
means  of  judging  of  his  qualitications,  and  he  can  scrawl  a  prescription  as 
illegibly  as  his  brethren,  Mr.  Tomkins,  who  has  attended  the  family  from  its 
foundation,  being  of  course,  in  a  manner,  responsible  for  his  ability.  Now, 
tlien,  comes  the  farce  of  consultation,  and  a  very  pretty  farce  it  is.  The  phy¬ 
sician,  who  has  (frequently)  never  seen  the  patient  before  in  his  life,  knows 
nothing  of  his  constitution,  habits,  occupation,  or  illness,  except  the  brief 
sketch  afforded  by  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Tomkins,  as  he  ascends  the  sUiirs  to  the 
sick  chamber  :  the  physician,  thus  qualified,  entei’s  the  room  w  ith  the  solemnity 
of  an  inquisitor,  asks  a  few  questions,  draws  out  his  watch,  and  carefully  counts 
the  pulse,  looks  at  the  tongue,  hopes  the  patient  will  soon  be  better,  and  de¬ 
scends  into  the  drawing  room  to  chat,  foribus  clausis,  with  Mr.  Tomkins,  and 
write  a  prescription,  leaving  the  treatment  unaltered,  and  so  paying  “  his  friend 
T.”  a  great  compliment,  which  is  returned  by  Mr.  T.,  wishing  him  to  pay  the 
patient  another  visit,  and  get  another  fee ! 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  nine  “  consultations”  out  of  ten  are  conducted 
in  London;  for  to  one  physician  of  judgment  and  humanity,  there  are  about 
fifty,  whose  sole  and  earnest  object  is — the  fee!  and  who  take  as  much  interest 
(beyond  this)  in  their  patient,  as  the  Uiilor  or  coach-maker  would,  and  no 
more.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  such  persons  obtain  practice  ?  By  a 
much  easier  course  than  that  adopted  by  their  more  competent  brethren;  by 
feasting  the  apothecaries,  and  by  playing  other  pranks  similarly  calculated  ad 
captamlam.  We  know  several  flourishing  31.  D's,  whose  gaudy  carriages  are 
seen  flying  about  all  parts  of  the  town,  who  bestow  infinitely  more  pains  upon 
the  arrangement  of  their  dinner-parties,  than  upon  the  advancement  of  medi¬ 
cine,  or  the  welfare  of  their  patients.  These  parties  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  entertainment  of  apothecaries,  (See.,  in  good  general  practice,,  this  alone  being 
the  honourable  passport  to  such  festivity.  Who  can  withstand  such  bribery? 
Truly  not  your  apothecary,  who,  as  one  of  a  genus.,  is,  at  the  present  day,  noted 
for  his  gonnandizing  propensities,  and  a  very  different  person  indeed  from  the 

wretched  “  anatomie”  of  Shakspeare.  “  Dr. - ,  is  a  good  fellow,  and  gives 

excellent  dinners, so  f  may  as  well  call  him  in  here;  he  can  do  no  harm  at  any 
rate.”  Thus  argues  the  apothecary,  while  the  favoured  physician  thus  responds: 
— “  Tomkins  is  in  capital  practice,  and  calls  me  in  sometimes ;  I’ll  ask  him 
to  dinner.” — Worthy  disciples  of  the  divine  ^^Isculapius !  Adinimble  examples 
of  learning  and  humanity !  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, — we  shall  no  further  dis¬ 
turb  your  orgies  for  the  present! 

^  One  of  the  great  and  pressing  evils  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  just  mentioned,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  them  when  once  they 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  patient,  or  his  friends, 
or  even  Mr.'Tomkins  himself;  should"  know  better  than  the  Doctor,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  his  attendance.  There  may  be  latent  sparks  of  mischief  smoldering 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  which  no  one  but  the  experienced  phy¬ 
sician  can  detect,  or  even  suspect.  There  may  be  some  other  obnoxious  cause 
retarding  convalescence,  and  rendering  necessary  a  few  more  fees;  so  long, 
at  least,  as  these  same  fees  are  nimbly  forthcoming.  At  all  events,  the  Doctor 
piay  think  so,  and  who  dare  gainsay  him  ?  When,  however,  Mr.  Tomkins 
IS  requested  (no  very  pleasant  task,  by  the  way,  to  eitlier  party)  to  inform  the 
Doctor  that  his  further  attendance  can  be  dispensed  with,  there  is  nothing  more 
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to  be  said  about  the  business,  excepting  that  the  physician,  if  he  have  any  grace 
at  all,  will  insist  upon  paying  an  occasional  friendly'^  (gratuitous)  visit,  during 
the  convalescence  of  the  patient. 

'I'hat  we  have  nothing  exaggemted,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,  touching 
the  unseemly  greediness  of  some  physicians,  the  following  fact  will  prove An 
old  and  esteemed  friend  of  ours,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity,  was  dying ; 
this  she  well  knew,  as  did  every  member  of  her  family.  But  affectionately 
anxious  to  alleviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  last  sufferings  of  an  excellent 
parent,  no  means  were  left  untried  to  ol.tain  the  best  advice.  Unfortiuiatelv, 
the  patient  lived  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  and  the  general  practitioner 
in  .attendance  being  consulted  as  to  the  physicians  to  be  called  in,  recom¬ 
mended  a  brace  of  fashionable  “celebrity”  doctoi*s,  of  whom,  we  sh.all  here 
observe,  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  was  not  one.  As  the  practitioner  in  attendance 
happened  to  be  a  clever  man,  the  only  object  of  this  .accession  of  advice  was,  a 
hope  that  something  might  be  thought  of,  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  dying 
]>atient ;  but,  w  ill  it  be  believed,  that  these  men  called  twice  a  day  as  lony  as  the 
p^or  creature  lived  (which  was  some  Jive  or  six  days)  and  received  their  consulta¬ 
tion  fees  of  two  guineas  each^  every  time  they  called  !  And  this,  too,  from  a 
family  by  no  means  we.althy,  or  presuming  to  be  sol  And  yet  these  two  medical 
vultures  are  amongst  the  most  fashionable  physicians  of  the  day,  having  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  Dr.  Macmichaers  “  celebrity.”  It  is  by  such  dirty,  avari¬ 
cious  deeds  as  these,  committed  by  men  of  sounding  reputation,  that  the 
medical  profession  is  sullied  and  scandalized,  and  always  will  be,  while  these 
“  Fellows”  are  so  exclusively  protected. 

Let  us  neutmlize  the  acrimony  of  these  remarks  by  the  relation  of  another 
“  fact,”  illustnitive  of  the  conduct  of  a  good  nican  and  a  most  intelligent  physi¬ 
cian.  The  eldest  daughter  of  a  performer  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres  w  as  at¬ 
tacked  by  typhus  fever.  She  w.as  the  hope  of  the  family,  and  had  been  educated 
with  great  care  and  at  considerable  sacrifice,  for  a  singer,  to  which  branch  of 
the  profession  she  promised  to  he  a  conspicuous  ornament.  She  was  already  at¬ 
tended  by  one  physician,  and  two  general  j)ractitioners,  who  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  her  case.  Almost  despairing  of  her  recovery,  it  was  suggested  that 
a  consulUition  with  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong  might  be  of  use,  and  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening  w  as  fixed  upon  as  the  hour.  The  p.atient  lived  more  than  a  mile 
from  Armstrong’s  residence,  but  he  was  punctual  in  his  attendance.  He  came,  as 
he  alw.ays  came,  prepared  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  afflicted  pei*son,  and 
after  a  very  minute  and  prolonged  examination,  the  doctors  retired  into  another 
room  to  deliberate.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  domestic  circumstances  of. 
the  family  happened  to  be  mentioned,  and  Armstrong  heard  that  the  poor  player 
had  a  family  of  eight  children.  He  made  no  remark,  but  went  on  w  ith  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  case,  and  devoted  nearly  an  hour  to  its  consideration.  Du  his 
departure  the  anxious  father  eagerly  imjuired  his  opinion ;  and  he  gave  it, 
cheeringly,  but  cautiously ;  bade  him  bear  up,  and  hoped  his  daughter  might 
weather  through  it,  which  she  eventually  did.  The  father  held  out  his  fee,  but 
the  good-hearted  physician  refused  it. — “  I  never  take  fees  from  professiomd 
men,”  he  said,  smiling,  “  and  if  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  you,  let  me 
know  ;  I  will  always  come  to  you.” 

Armstrong  was  at  this  time  in  bad  he.alth,  had  himself  a  large  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  family,  yet  he  refused  his  fee,  because  his  patient  was  poor  and  in 
trouble !  and  came  to  >asit  her,  at  an  hour  when  rest  would  have  been  most 
accepUible  to  his  wearied  frame.  Si  sic  omnxs!  I.et  the  reader  contrast  this 
conduct  w'ith  that  of  the  vultures  previously  mentioned,  and  then  see  who  was 
the  ‘‘  good  SamariUiii.”  We  could  multiply  these  comparisons  “  an  hiindicd 
fold;’  but  neither  our  limits,  nor  our  inclination,  will  permit  us  to  dwell  any 
longer  i4>on  such  circumstances. 
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We  must  now  return  to  the  subject  of  tlie  College  conversazioni.  When  the 
new  College  in  Pall  Mall  East  was  opened,  the  presidents,  treasurers,  censors, 
elecUirs,  registrars,  and  all  the  other  officers  incident  to  so  eminent  an  csiahlish- 
ment,  deemed  it  requisite  to  institute  certain  conversazioni,*^  to  which  such 
practitioners  were  to  be  invited  as  were  considered  worthy  of  so  extraordinary  an 
honour,  either  by  the  extent  of  their  practice,  or  the  “  celel>rity”  of  their  stand¬ 
ing.  By  whom  the  lists  of  the  invited  were  made  out  we  do  not  exactly  know, 
but  we  have  a  slight  notion  that  our  worthy  biographical  Registrar  was  mighty 
active  in  the  business.  However,  it  so  happened,  that  among  the  first  batch  of 
these  distinguished  guests,  were  several  honest  gentlemen  who  had  publicly 
denounced  the  proceedings  against  Dr.  Harrison.  People  stared,  and  asked — 
“What  does  this  mean  ?”  They  were  answered  thus — “Why  this  prosecution 
has  brought  the  magnates  into  disgrace,  and  general  practitioners  will  not  call 
them  in  to  consultation  ;  therefore,  they  (that  is,  the  magnates)  have  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  given  them  an  invitation  to  their  conversazioni,  by 
way  of  concession,  and  a  virtual  though  tacit  acknowledgment  of  an  egregious 
blunder  and  most  unwarrantable  act  of  oppression.”  The  conversazione  went 
on,  and  Sir  Henry  Halford,  or  some  one  else,  edified  the  visitors  with  an  account 
of  the  late  king’s  illness, — how  patiently  he  swallowed  his  physic,  and  how 
meekly  he  afterwards  betook  himself  to  prayer.  The  majority  were  mightily 
pleased ;  they  soon  forgot  Harrison’s  prosecution,  and  patronized,  as  usual,  the 
“  celebrity”  doctors,  who  had  so  cleverly  gulled  them ! 

And  these  are  the  men  that  Dr.  Macmichael  eulogizes  as  the  “  Ornaments'* 
of  the  medical  profession ;  as  the  legitimate  and  worthy  disciples  of  a  science, 
which  yields  to  none  in  real  dignity — to  none  in  true  and  comprehensive  utility  ! 
Is  the  honour  of  the  profession  to  be  frittered  away  and  ridiculed  by  a  parcel  of 
foppish  and  fashionable  “  Fellows,”  who  meet  together,  within  the  walls  of  a 
splendid  “  College”  once  a  week,  and  there  amuse,  or  stultify,  each  other  by  a 
formal  representation  of  a  pseudo-scientific  display  ?  The  whole  affair  is  too 
contemptible  to  require  serious  condemnation.  Those  who  have  attended  a 
College  conversazione  will  know  what  we  mean ;  those  who  have  not  are  happy 
in  their  exemption,  and  we  congratulate  them  accordingly. 


•  S^omewhat  similar  to  these  assemblies  are  the  meetings  of  “  The  Anatomical  Cluh^** 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  This  club  comprises  the  aristocracy  of  tlie  surgical 
prrt  of  the  profession,  and  upon  its  members  alone  do  the  good  things  of  the  College 
descend.  We  could  point  out  several  “  pure  surgeons,”  who  ought,  by  seniority,  to 
be  now  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners;  but  as  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Club, 
they  have  been  superseded  by  younger  men.  VVe  indulge  the  hope  however,  tliat 
these  and  similar  abuses  are  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  success  of  Reform, 


***  Board  of  Health. — Since  the  preceding  article  was  sent  to  press,  the 
Government; •  after  consulting^  the  oracle  in  Pall  Mall  East,  has  despatched 
medical  commissioners  to  Riga,  to  inquire  into  the  phenomena  of  cholera, 
and  has  instituted  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  adoption  of  the  measures  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  protect  Great  Britain  from  its  ravages.  Had  not  the  chance  of  coming 
pestilence  made  merriment  unseasonable,  we  should  have  been  much  amused 
at  recognizing  among  the  chiefs  of  “  The  Board,”  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr.  Mac-' 
michael,  and  other  “  celebrities.”  Wliere  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
cholera,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Their  associates  in  the  commission  are 
Sir  James  MacGregor,  and  one  or  two  public  officers  conversant  with  nautical 
affairs. 


THE  MAGDALEN. 

r.Y  A  MODERN  DRAMATIST. 


Under  certain  circumstances  there  is  always  a  danger  in  a  young 
man’s  playing  the  benefactor  towards  the  other  sex,  in  his  own  person. 

A  thousand  times  better  do  it  by  a  second  hand — engage  the  services 
of  some  kind  aunt  or  female  cousin.  You  cannot  extend  protection 
without  taking  an  interest  in  the  object  whom  you  benefit,  and  there  is 
no  telling  where  the  interest  which  we  take  in  a  woman — how  slight 
soever  it  may  seem  to  be  at  first — may  terminate.  Many  a  man  who 
has  entered  upon  a  speculation  of  the  kind,  perfectly  free,  has  presently 
found  himself  embarrassed  by  entanglement,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
voluntary  extrication.  But  this  is  only  one  half  of  the  question,  and 
not  the  more  important  half.  If  in  such  a  case  there  is  danger  to  you, 
there  is  another  who  stands  in  still  more  imminent  peril ;  a  being,  in 
whose  heart,  gratitude,  like  every  other  virtue,  when  once  it  takes  root, 
grows  strong ;  and,  where  the  more  tender  affections  have  not  been 
previously  excited,  not  unfrequently  undergoes  transmutation,  and 
changes  into  love — a  result,  with  a  rather  remarkable  illustration  of 
which  I  am  about  to  present  you. 

Returning  from  a  party  one  night  about  eleven  o’clock,  in  the 
autumn  of  1810,  an  unfortunate  female  accosted  me.  In  reply  to  a 
remark  which  I  made,  declining  her  company,  she  uttered  a  sentiment 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  one  who  had  never  forsaken  virtue. 

I  was  struck  by  it.  “  A  pity,”  said  1,  “  that  a  w  oman  who  feels  as  you  do, 
should  follow’  an  occupation  so  degrading !  ”  In  reply,  she  told  me,  it 
was  necessity;  that  she  was  unhappy;  that  she  would  give  worlds  to 
be  rescued  from  her  present  mode  of  life.  I  perceived  at  once  that  she 
was  a  girl  who  had  received  an  education,  and  her  manner  convinced 
me  that  she  spoke  from  her  heart.  The  idea  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital 
occurred  to  me.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  avail  herself  of  the  refuge 
which  that  institution  offered  to  persons  of  her  description.  She  de¬ 
clared  her  readiness  to  do  so  ;  and  to  put  her  sincerity  to  the  proof,  1 
proposed  that  she  should  instantly  abandon  her  present  abode,  and  tak« 
up  her  residence  in  mine ;  where  I  w’ould  place  her  under  the  care  of 
a  prudent  and  kind  old  woman  who  waited  upon  me.  She  looked  up 
inquiringly  in  my  face;  and,  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  at  least,  neither  of 
us  spoke  a  word.  “  Are  you  serious.  Sir  ?”  she  at  length  exclaimed. 
I  felt  that  1  had  acted  rashly ;  but  something  prevented  me  from  pro¬ 
fiting  by  the  opening  which  her  question  afforded  me  for  retraction. 
“  \  es,  ’  said  1,  “  my  girl,  my  roof  shall  shelter  you  till  you  can  be 
admitted  into  the  IVIagdalen.”  She  made  no  reply.  Unresistingly 
she  allow  ed  me  to  draw’  her  arm  within  mine — it  was  the  least  suspi¬ 
cious  w  ay  of  w  alking  w  ith  her — and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  w  as 
sitting  in  my  parlour. 

I  had  now’  leisure  and  opportunity  to  observe  her.  She  was  an  un¬ 
commonly  beautiful  creature.  Her  eyes  were  full,  and  of  a  deep  blue  ; 
her  eyebrow’s,  tw’o  unbroken  regular  arches,  surmounted  by  an  open 
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forehead,  sufficiently  high,  and  remarkably  smooth  and  fair.  Her  face 
was  a  perfect  oval ;  with  a  nose,  somewhat  between  the  (irecian  and 
aquiline;  while  an  upper  and  a  nether  lip,  w  here  the  master  line  of  the 
artist  waved  convincingly,  composed  a  mouth  of  exceeding  delicacy  and 
expression.  Her  cheek  w^as  full  of  softness  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  the 
rose,  that  must  once  have  grow  n  there,  wtis  on  it.  Sorrow’  had  j)lucked 
the  flower — had  taken  it  up  by  the  roots.  Though  she  wore  her  gow  n 
high  at  the  neck,  and  her  sleeves  reached  to  her  w  rists,  yet  1  could  see 
that  she  was  finely  formed.  She  appeared  to  be  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  middle  height ;  and  a  slight  elevation  of  the  skirt  of  her  gow  n,  as 
she  endeavoured  to  disengage  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  in 
order  to  wipe  her  brow,  which,  I  saw’,  was  moist  with  agitation,  disco¬ 
vered  to  me  a  small,  well  formed  foot,  and  a  delicately  turned  ankle. 
From  such  a  combination  of  personal  requisites,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  infer  a  mind  and  a  heart.  Indeed,  the  whole  demeanour  of  the  poor 
girl  bore  testimony  to  their  presence.  She  entered  my  j)arlour  as  though 
she  had  no  right  to  be  there.  I  handed  her  a  seat,  but  she  remained 
standing ;  and  when  I  desired  her  to  take  it,  she  scarce  occupied  a  third 
of  the  chair.  The  light  seemed  intolerable  to  her ;  but  w  hat  I  perceived 
distressed  her  most,  was  the  presence  of  my  servant.  “  Mary,”  said  1, 
addressing  the  latter,  “  This  is  a  young  friend  of  mine,  w  hom  1  have  un¬ 
expectedly  lighted  upon,  and  find  in  unfortunate  circumstances.  You 
shall  take  care  of  her  for  me  till  I  can  restore  her  to  her  connexions.” 
At  this  the  girl  slightly  raised  her  head  ;  I  could  not  see  the  direction 
of  her  eye,  but  I  guessed  it.  “  She  will  occupy  my  room,  and  I  shall 
sleep  out.  Make  her  as  comfortable  as  if  she  w  ere  your  master’s  rela¬ 
tion.”-  What  a  look  she  cast  upon  me  here. — It  went  to  my  soul.  I 
bade  her  good  evening,  and  that  night  she  laid  her  cheek  upon  an  inno¬ 
cent  pillow  in  my  bed  ;  and  I  took  a  bed  at  a  friend’s. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  her  again.  There  w  as  the  same  uneasy  and 
reserved  demeanour  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  She  looked  but  once 
at  me,  and  that  was  when  I  entered  the  room  ;  but  that  once  was 
enough.-  She  was  grateful,  though  she  did  not  say  so.  I  enquired  how 
she  had  slept  ?  “  Well if  the  servant  had  made  her  comfortable  ? 
“  Yes ;”  if  she  regretted  the  step  which  she  had  taken  “  No ;”  if  she 
persevered  in  her  wish  to  go  into  the  Magdalen?  ‘‘  Yes.”  After  some 
time  I  asked  her  if  her  parents  w  ere  alive  ?  She  w  as  silent.  I  re¬ 
peated  the-question. — Sha  was  silent  still.  After  a  pause  I  repeated  it 
again. — She  burst  into  tears.  I  felt  distressed  for  her  and  vexed  with 
myself.  “  I  am  sorry,”  I  remarked,  “  that  I  enquired  after  your  parents; 
I  fear  they  are  dead.”  “Well  for  them  if  they  are.  Sir !”  she  exclaimed — 
“Well  for  them  if  they  are  !  Alas  !  that  their  child  should  say  it ! — 
their  girl  to  whom  they  gave  life,  and  for  the  sake  of  whom  it  were 
well  for  them  if  they  had  never  been  born,  for  she  has  brought  sorrow 
and  shame  upon  them !”  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  half  so  piteous, 
as  the  agony  with  w’hich  she  uttered  this.  'Twas  thrilling,  and  I  felt 
too  much  affected  to  speak  ;  besides,  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  her  to 
herself.  Her  heart  had  been  oppressed  almost  to  bursting  with  the 
feelings  which  my  question  had  awakened  in  it ;  nature  had  suggested 
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to  her  the  way  to  ease  it ;  she  had  g^iven  vent  to  what  was  lahouriiig^ 
within  it ;  and  the  f^ush,  if  left  to  itself,  would  keep  on.  I  was  not  mis¬ 
taken.  “  It  would  have  been  nothing,  Sir,”  she  resumed,  “  had  they 
been  unkind  to  me — but  they  loved  me.  Sir  ! — I  was  their  only  child— 
the  dearer  to  them  for  that.  Happy  for  them  had  they  never  seen  my 
face  !  The  care  they  took  of  me !  The  pains  they  bestowed  upon 
me  !  The  sufferings  they  underwent  for  me  !  For  two  whole  months 
was  I  once  confined  to  my  bed;  and  night  or  morning  never  did  I 
open  my  eyes,  but  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  watching  beside  me ! 
And  their  thankfulness,  when  I  recovered,  that  Heaven  had  restored 
their  child  to  them — to  break  their  hearts  1”  She  started  up.  “  I’ll  go 
back  to  the  street  again !”  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘  I  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  repent  I — Repentance  is  a  blessing  a  wTetch  like  me  should  not 
taste  of  I  I’ll  quit  this  roof,  where  I  have  no  business  to  remain !  The 
roof  that  is  fit  for  me  is  that  under  which  vice  and  infamy  are  received, 
and,  cursing  themselves,  take  shelter !”  ‘‘  Stop,”  said  I,  “  Sit  down 

and  compose  yourself.  Just  now  you  know  not  what  you  are  about. 
Comj)ose  yourself,  and  then  remain  or  go  as  you  please,  but  sit  down 
for  the  present.”  She  resumed  her  seat.  “Surely,”  continued  I,  “one 
to  whom  the  sense  of  error  seems  so  intolerable,  could  never  have  been 
a  willing  trespasser.”  She  appeared  all  at  once  to  recover  her  self-col¬ 
lectedness.  She  turned  full  round,  and  fixing  upon  me  a  look,  which 
demanded  credit  for  the  truth  of  what  she  was  going  to  say,  “  I  w  as 
not  a  willing  trespasser.  Sir,”  she  exclaimed.  “Will  you  hear  my  story? 
Few'  words  will  suffice  to  tell  it.” 

“  My  parents  gave  me  an  education  far  above  their  rank  in  life.  I 
contracted  friendships  at  school,  most  of  which  were  continued  after 
I  had  left  it.  Although  my  old  school-fellows  used  not  often  to  visit 
me,  yet  I  w'as  frequently  invited  to  their  homes ;  whither,  owing  to 
the  humble  station  and  homely  manners  of  my  family,  I  always  went 
alone.  Ah,  Sir !  A  young  girl  just  entering  upon  life,  has  need  of 
a  parent’s  eye  upon  her  I  My  parents  were  flattered  by  my  being 
admitted  into  society  so  much  above  me,  and  always,  on  my  return, 
enquired  what  gentleman  had  paid  attention  to  me ;  for  it  constantly 
ran  in  their  heads  that  I  should  marry  a  man  of  rank  or  fortune. 
This  made  me  aspiring — Good  souls  1  it  was  only  their  love  for  me. 
Well,  Sir;  attentions  I  certainly  did  receive  from  gentlemen;  and 
many  a  fine  thing  was  said  to  me ;  but  there  was  one  who  w  as  par¬ 
ticularly  assiduous  in  his  civilities.  He  used  to  make  a  point  of  seeing 
me  home.  He  always  contrived  to  find  out  what  parties  I  w'as  invited 
to;  and  if  he  happened  not  to  be  one  of  the  company,  he  was  neverthe¬ 
less  sure  to  call  for  me  w'hen  it  was  time  to  break  up.  He  professed  a 
passion  for  me,  but  for  certain  reasons,  which  he  told  me  I  should  learn 
hereafter,  he  begged  that  I  would  keep  his  addresses  a  secret,  and  I  did 
so.  Oh,  Sir  !  \  oung  creatures  are  fools  who  keep  such  things  a  secret ; 
especially  from  those  who,  they  know',  sincerely  love  them.  Had  I  con¬ 
fided  in  my  parents,  I  might — I  might — ” 

Here  she  could  not  go  on  for  weeping.  Presently,  however,  she 
proceeded,  “  I  cannot  relate  the  circumstances,  Sir. — He  was  a  villain  ! 
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— He  was  a  coward  I  O  that  iiiy  body  liad  been  only  as  strong  as  my 
heart !  He  ought  not  to  have  lived,  Sir !  But  shame  is  sometimes 
more  powerful  than  revenge, — 1  durst  not  tell  the  tale, — I  durst  not 
show  my  face  at  home  again.  I  was  soothed,  too,  with  promises  of 
instant  reparation.  It  was  postponed,  and  postponed  again;  and  at 
last  datly  refused.  I  dared  to  reproach,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  my 
presumption  in  his  utter  desertion  of  me.  I  had  now  been  three 
months  from  home.  Two  days  did  I  remain  in  the  aj>artnient  where 
he  had  parted  from  me  without  ever  undressing  myself  to  lie  dow  n, 
or  even  so  much  as  tasting  food  I  On  the  third,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  came  in  to  demand  the  week’s  rent.  lie  had  left  me  without  a 
shilling.  Sir  I  What  w  as  I  to  do  ?  1  tremblingly  confessed  my  inability 
to  pay  her.  She  would  not  believe  me,  accused  me  of  falsehood  and 
dishonesty,  ordered  me  instantly  to  quit  the  house,  and  even  pushed 
me  violently  towards  the  door.  1  was  desperate.  Sir! — ’Twas  night, — I 
rushed  from  the  house  without  bonnet,  cloak,  shawl,  or  any  other 
kind  of  street-covering,  and  ffung  mysejf  upon  the  town  !  My  parents  ! 
— I  know  nothing  about  my  parents !  For  five  years  1  have  neither 
gone  near  them,  nor  enquired  after  them.  I  suppose  1  have  killed  them! 
and  if  I  have — so  much  the  better  for  them,  so  much  the  w  orse  for  me  !” 
It  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  could  restore  her  to  any  thing  like 
a  state  of  composure.  At  length  she  was  partly  soothed.  I  learned 
from  her  the  address  of  her  parents,  and  promised  forthwith  to  make 
enquiries  after  them ;  and,  if  they  lived,  to  see  them  and  speak  with 
them.  I  then  left  her,  having  first  exacted  a  solemn  promise  that  she 
would  not  attempt  to  quit  the  house  till  my  return. 

I  set  out  on  my  errand  instantly.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings,  as 
I  drew  near  their  abode.  Should  the  poor  girl’s  worst  fears  have  been 
realized  !  I  forgot  to  mention  that,  several  years  before  her  misfortune, 
they  had  retired,  she  told  me,  from  business ;  and  resided  in  a  respect¬ 
able  house,  at  H - .  I  took  a  stage,  and  was  there  in  little  better 

than  an  hour.  When  I  reached  the  house,  I  took  a  brief  survey  of  the 
outside,  as  though  I  could  gather  from  its  looks  whether  or  not  its 
former  inmates  were  its  present  ones.  At  length  I  lifted  the  knocker 
with  a  beating  heart. — ’Twas  answered — all  was  right !  My  agitation, 
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a^e,  fell  suddenly  on  her  knees  before  me,  and  the  next  moment  was 
stretched  in  a  swoon  upon  the  floor.  This  had  the  effect  of  rousing 
the  father,  wdio  started  from  his  seat  and  assisted  me  in  raising  his 
wife.  The  servant  was  called,  and  she  and  her  master  conveyed  the 
still  insensible  mother  to  her  chamber,  which  was  only  the  next 
room. 

In  little  more  than  ten  minutes  he  returned.  He  made  a  motion 
with  his  hand,  as  if  he  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  s})eak  to  me. 

I  took  the  hint  and  prepared  to  depart.  He  opened  the  room-door  for 
me,  to  shew^  me  down  stairs.  As  1  descended,  I  recollected  that  1  had 
accomplished  only  the  half  of  my  errand.  I  stopped  and  turned  round, 
‘‘You’ll  see  your  child,  I  hope?”  said  I.  He  made  no  answer,  either 
by  word  or  look.  I  slowly  descended  another  stair  or  two,  and  paused 
again  ;  “  Sir,”  said  I,  “  your  child  was  the  victim,  not  of  a  seducer,  hut 
of  a  ruffian  !  She  is  a  penitent ;  she  loves  you,  and  her  heart  is 
breaking  with  remorse  for  the  misery  she  has  caused  you  !  Will 
you  not  see  her?”  My  second  appeal  was  as  fruitless  as  my  first, 
lie  never  opened  his  lips,  but  kept  them  firmly  pressed  together. 
Without  interchanging  a  word  with  me,  he  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs ;  and,  stepping  on  smartly  before  me,  he  hastily  opened  the 
street-door.  I  paused  a  third  time.  “  Y^ou  are  a  father.  Sir,”  said  1, 

“  and  you  know'  your  own  duty  best.  Y  our  child  repents  her  of  her 
errors,  and  is  willing  to  abjure  them  for  ever ;  but,  so  strong  is  her 
sense  of  the  wrong  she  has  inflicted  upon  her  mother  and  upon  you, 
she  doubts  the  practicability  of  penitence.  How  far  your  inflexibility 
may  confirm  her  in  her  misgivings,  I  do  not  pretend  to  calculate.  I 
have  only  my  own  duty  to  answer  for, — I  have  taken  her  under  my 
protection,  and  I  will  save  her  if  I  can  !”  Saying  this,  I  w  as  in  the  act 
of  passing  out  when  I  felt  myself  arrested,  and  firmly,  though  tre¬ 
mulously  grasped  by  the  hand ;  I  turned  round,  and  saw'  in  the  old 
man’s  countenance  the  workings  of  the  father’s  soul,  struggling,  in 
defiance  of  nature,  to  preserve  the  man.  The  contest  had  been  kept  up 
till  the  last  moment;  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  it  longer — his 
tears  w  ere  gushing — he  drew  me  back  into  the  hall  and  put  to  the  door. 
“  1  thank  you.  Sir,”  said  he,  “An  old,  broken-hearted  father  thanks  you. 
I'll  see  my  child,  and  tell  her  so — I’ll  see  her  to-morrow' ;  for  her 
mother  is  unable  to  accompany  me  to  your  house  to-day, — and  tell  her 
we  forgive  her.  Sir  !  She  has,  indeed,  afflicted  us  ! — shamed  us  ; — but 
we  have  nothing  else  to  live  for, — she  w  as  our  all.  Sir,  and  fallen  as  she 
is,  she  is  still  our  all.  Although  she  could  forget  that  she  w  as  our  child, 
she  shall  find  that  w  e  are  still  her  parents.  Sir.”  His  voice  here  w  as 
entirely  overpow  ered  by  his  feelings,  and  precipitately  retreating  to  the 
end  of  the  hall,  he  sat  down  upon  the  stair-foot,  and  sobbed  as  if  his 
heart  would  burst. — I  could  not  stay  any  longer.  I  let  myself  out,  and 
hastened  home. 

The  manner  in  w  hich  the  poor  girl  received  the  intelligence  that  her 
parents  were  still  alive  —  that  she  should  see  them  and  be  forgiven  by 
them — may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  be  so,  as  well 
as  what  took  place  upon  her  meeting  with  them  ;  on  w'hich  occasion, 
not  daring  to  take  her  home  with  them,  lest  their  tenderness  for  her 


should  induce  them  to  dispense  with  the  course  of  probation  to  which 
she  had  consented  to  submit,  and  which  they  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
was  necessary?  they  enjoined  her  to  remain  under  my  protection ;  and 
solemnly  assured  her,  that  when  her  term  of  seclusion  should  have 
expired,  they  would  joyfully  receive  her,  and  employ  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  render  her  contented  and  happy. 

It  was  upwards  of  three  weeks  before  there  was  a  board  of  managers, 
or  directors,  at  the  hospital.  The  first  that  took  place  her  case  was 
enquired  into,  she  was  pronounced  to  be  a  proper  object  for  the  benefits 
of  the  charity,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  her  admission.  Although 
I  never  slept  in  the  house  during  her  residence  in  it,  yet  I  constantly 
saw  her — for  I  had  no  apprehensions  for  myself — and  sometimes  sat  and 
talked  with  her  for  two  or  three  hours  together.  But  I  ought  to  have 
had  apprehensions  for  her — not  that  I  was  a  coxcomb,  and  attributed 
any  merit  to  my  face  or  person  ;  but  because,  w  hen  you  once  get 
admittance  into  the  mind  of  a  woman,  and  possess  her  confidence,  the 
chance  is  you  are  not  many  doors  off  from  her  heart — especially  when 
you  approach  her  with  kindness  and  protection,  to  which  she  has  been 
long  unaccustomed.  You  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  young  fellow’  of 
tw’o-and-twenty  playing  the  ghostly  counsellor  to  a  fair  penitent — for 
fair  indeed,  as  I  said,  she  was — of  something  less  than  the  same  age ; 
but  it  was  truly  the  case.  And  he  played  the  part  honestly,  too,  and 
well ;  as  her  cheeks  would  have  convinced  you,  had  you  seen  her  tears 
roll  down  them,  as  more  than  once  or  twuce  they  did,  w  hen  he  descanted 
upon  the  savage  cruelty  of  compassing  a  young  woman’s  destruction, 
for  the  sake  of  a  heartless  triumph.  If  there  aj)pears  to  ]>e  any 
mystery  in  the  thing,  one  brief  sentence  will  unravel  it — I  w  as  engaged 
at  the  time.  She  used  to  listen  to  me  at  first  with  fixed  attention,  pre¬ 
sently  with  interest,  and  that  interest  grew  deeper  and  deeper  every 
day.  Her  heart  was  evidently  already  more  than  half  reformed,  and  had 
begun  to  taste  the  relish  of  a  sinless  life.  During  the  third  w  eek,  each 
day,  when  I  entered  the  room,  her  eyes  sparkled  w  ith  the  welcome  of 
pleasure ;  and  I  could  perceive,  from  a  slight  confusion  in  her  move¬ 
ments,  and  from  her  hurried  manner  of  addressing  me,  that  she  had 
been  upon  the  watch,  listening  for  my  a])proach.  Between  the  board’s 
approval  of  her,  however,  and  her  reception  into  the  establishment, 
there  was  a  change  which  I  was  chagrined  to  remark,  because  I  thought 
it  argued  regret  for  the  step  which  she  had  taken.  She  tried,  indeed, 
to  look  composed  and  cli^rful,  and  she  did  so ;  but  it  was  w  ith  an  effort 
which  too  clearly  shewed  that  her  lieart  had  no  participation  in  the  act. 
I  sat  and  conversed  with  her  daily,  as  usual ;  but  though  I  accosted  her 
with  greater  kindness  than  ever,  she  w’as  constantly  abstracted.  To  be 
immured  for  twelvemonths,  without  once  being  allowed  to  set  foot  out 
of  doors,  was  certainly  rather  a  dismal  prospect  to  a  young  creature  of 
scarcely  one-and-tw  enty.  I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to  reconcile  her  to  it. 
She  made  light  of  it,  and  emphatically  wished  that,  instead  of  twelve 
months,  it  were  to  be  for  tw  elve  years !  “  She  should  like  it  all  the  better  I  ” 
I  dwelt  upon  the  comfort  that  she  w  ould  enjoy,  w  hen  she  returned  home 
to  her  father  and  mother.  The  anticipation  seemed  to  aw  aken  *  any 
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thinj;  but  a  pleasurable  feeling;  she  would  turn  from  me  to  wipe  away 
a  tear.  1  had  made  her  a  present  of  a  book,  which,  I  told  her,  1  wished 
her  particularly  to  read.  The  next  day  I  found  her  sitting  with  it, 
(•lor.od,  upon  her  knees.  Her  hand  was  on  it,  and  her  eyes  were  red, 
evidently  with  weeping.  It  could  not  have  been  at  the  book,  for  it  was 
of  a  cheerful,  though  a  moral  nature.  The  day  before  her  departure 
for  the  hospital,  her  father  and  mother  dined  with  her.  I  looked  in, 
in  the  evening,  and  perceived  that  sorrow  and  anxiety  were  strongly 
])ainted  in  their  faces.  She  was  the  very  picture  of  desolation.  Tliey 
spoke  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  used  every  argument 
to  cheer  and  encourage  her.  She  scarcely  noticed  them,  but  sat  with¬ 
out  mov  ing,  and  looked  as  if,  every  moment,  she  would  burst  into  tears. 

I  felt  mortified — almost  angry.  1  did  not  speak  a  word  to  her.  Upon 
their  taking  leave  of  her,  1  saw^  them  down  stairs  without  bidding  her 
good  night :  but  I  had  left  my  hat  in  the  room,  the  servant  had  ste])pe(l 
out,  and  1  was  obliged  to  return  for  it  myself.  The  door  was  a-jar,  and 
I  entered  the  room  without  her  perceiving  me.  She  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  upon  w  hich  her  arms  w  ere  folded,  and  her  head  was  reposing  upon 
her  arms.  I  stood  still,  for  a  picture  was  before  me.  That  day  she  had 
dressed  herself,  for  the  first  time.  She  wore  a  lilac  gown  with  short 
sleeves,  and  a  rather  low"  neck,  displaying  a  pair  of  arms  and  shoulders 
of  exceeding  symmetry  and  fairness.  Alas  I  they  were  riches  that  had 
little  blessed  their  ow  ner  !  I  sighed  heavily  at  the  thought.  She 
started  I  looked  at  me,  and  shrieked  —at  the  same  moment,  and,  running 
towards  me,  fell  at  my  feet !  I  lifted  her  up  in  amazement.  She  seemed 
ready  to  faint,  and  caught  at  my  shoulder.  I  supported  her  firmly  in 
my  arms.  She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  hid  her  face  in  my 
breast ;  then  suddenly  disengaging  herself,  broke  from  me,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room  !  1  w  as  utterly  confounded.  I  threw  myself  into  a 
chair,  and  knew  not  what  to  think. 

1  believe  I  had  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  same  attitude, 
my  arms  folded,  and  my  feet  crossed,  when  the  door  opened. — It  was 
she.  She  no  longer  w  ept.  Her  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  ground.  Her 
cheek  was  Hushed,  but  her  air  w  as  composed,  “  I  have  come  back.  Sir,  ’ 
said  she,  “  I  have  come  back  to  ask  your  pardon.”  I  desired  her  to  come 
in,  for  she  remained  standing  at  the  door.  She  obeyed  me,  hesitatingly  ; 
and  sat  dow  n  at  a  distance  from  me,  upon  the  first  chair  she  came  to. 
“  I  am  a  poor  unhappy  girl.  Sir,”  said  she,  “  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me.”  I  told  her  there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  “  But  there  is.  Sir,” 
she  rejoined,  “  there  is  much  to  forgive  ! — too  much  !  I  am  the  object 
of  your  charity — You  have  snatched  me  from  a  life  of  infamy. — 
I  low'  diu*e  I  feel  any  thing  but  thankfulness?  and  yet  for  the  last  three 
days,  you  must  have  thought  me  discontented  and  ungrateful.”  I  told 
her  I  never  suspected  her  of  ingratitude,  but  that  I  had  remarked  she 
had  been  unhappy.  “  I  have  been  unhappy,  Sir,”  she  exclaimed,  “  and 
I  must  be  unhappy  !  I  had  no  conception  till  now  of  the  extent  of  my 
ruin — or  of  the  nature  of  my  ow  n  heart.  I  feel  that  it  was  capable  ot 
loving  virtue — O!  of  how"  devotedly  loving  it  I  but  love  it  now  as  it 
may,  to  the  virtuous,  that  heart  can  never  be  an  object  of  value. 
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gulf,  Sir; — a  gulf  is  placed  between  me  and  the  good — in  this  world — 
a  broad — a  deep — an  impassable  gulf  I — God  forgive  him  that  made  it  for 
me !  and  pity  me  that  fell  a  victim  to  his  designs  1  I  was  not  on  my 
^niard,  Sir !  I  was  only  turned  of  seventeen  I — a  poor,  weak,  foolish, 
trusting  thing,  that  knew  not  herself  nor  the  world  I”  She  uttered 
this,  without  once  lifting  her  eyes ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest  appear¬ 
ance  of  emotion,  until  she  alluded  to  her  girlhood ;  w  hen  her  voice 
faltered  a  little,  and  a  short  pause  or  two  indicated  that  it  was  a  struggle 
whether  she  should  keep  in  her  tears,  or  let  them  flow'.  I  felt  an  in¬ 
describable  uneasiness,  and  durst  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  After  an 
interval  she  continued,  “  But  I  am  not  ungrateful.  Sir  ;  God  knows  my 
heart,  I  am  not  ungrateful ! — O  !  that  I  could  prove  it  to  you  1  What 
would  I  stop  at? — what  would  I  hesitate  to  sacrifice? — Not  my  life. 
Sir; — no,  not  my  life  !  You  are  the  only  man,  Sir,  that  ever  shewed  me 
kindness,  out  of  kindness — for  myself — out  of  true  charity  !  I  thought 
the  best  of  men — ay,  the  very  best — were  selfish.  Sir;  till  Heaven  threw 
you  in  my  way  !  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  but  while  1  talked 
with  you  that  night,  I  had  a  feeling  of  safety  in  your  presence,  such  1 
never  felt  in  the  society  of  man  before.  And  1  have  been  now  upwards 
of  three  weeks  in  your  house — at  your  mercy,  to  use  as  you  pleased — 
and  I  have  been  treated  with  nothing  but  respect  by  you ! — 1  that  have 
no  title  to  respect !  — that  have  been  little  accustomed  to  it ! — that  have 
been  used — O  I  how  have  I  not  been  used! — The  insults.  Sir! — the 
treatment  I — You  could  not  practice  it,  or  conceive  it.  It  has  made  me 
wish  myself  dead  a  thousand  times  I  1  never  met  w  ith  protection  from 
your  sex,  until  I  met  with  it  from  you  !  From  whom  shall  I  meet  with 
it  when  I  leave  you — never — never  to  see  you  more 

I  told  her  she  was  in  error  there ;  that,  in  the  place  to  which  she  was 
going,  she  would  meet  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness;  and  that, 
as  to  her  never  seeing  me  again,  that  was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
our  parting  at  present ;  that,  at  all  events,  she  should  find  a  friend  in  me 
if  ever  she  needed  one ;  and  that  I  should  assuredly  see  her,  as  soon  as 
her  twelvemonth  of  seclusion  w'as  complete.  “  ’Tw  ere  better  not.  Sir,” 
she  rejoined,  “  ’twere  better  not  I”  and  in  a  tone  so  touchingly  impressive, 
that  my  heart  throbbed.  The  idea  struck  me  fully,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  had  excited  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  girl,  such  as  she  had 
never  felt  before.  We  both  sat  silent  for  a  time.  At  length  she  drew 
a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  breathed 
again,  as  it  were  to  herself,  “  'twere  better  not”  !  Was  she  acting?  The 
life  of  infamy  she  had  led  recurred  to  me — the  arts  of  women  of 
abandoned  character  —  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  ever  thoroughly  reform¬ 
ing  them.  My  girl,”  said  I,  “  what  do  you  mean  ?”  She  made  no 
reply ;  but,  averting  her  face,  she  sat  with  her  back  half  towards  me ; 
her  elbow  upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  her  hand  supporting  her  head. 
“  Ellen,”  said  I,  “  I  have  dealt  with  you  honestly,  hitherto,  and 
honestly  will  I  deal  with  you  to  the  last ;  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
sorry  at  having  consented  to  go  into  the  Magdalen.  'Tis  still  in  your 
power  to  take  that  step  or  not.  You  have  till  to-morrow  to  think  of 
It ;  and  by  that  time  you  can  make  up  your  mind”.  She  shook  her  head. 
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“  You  wrong-  me  Sir,”  said  she,  “  To-morrow-  I  shall  g;o  into  the  Mai^- 
dalen.”  “  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  then,”  said  I,  “how  to  interpret  voiir 
conduct.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  would  he  better  for  me 
not  to  see  you  again?  I  have  no  desire  to  see  you,  except  to  be  of 
service  to  you.”  “  I  know  it,”  was  her  remark.  “  I  know-  that  1  am 
nothing  more  to  you  than  the  beggar  in  the  street,  whom  your  cbaritv 
relieves  with  an  alms — a  large  alms.  Sir,  have  you  given  to  me !"  I 
felt  as  if  her  reply  w  as  a  reproof  for  the  observation  w  hich  had  elicited 
it.  “  Not  so,  Ellen,  ”  said  I,  “  you  never  asked  an  alms  of  me ;  I 
spontaneously  proffered  you  service,  and  was  more  than  repaid  by  your 
accepting  it.”  “  Why,”  said  she,  “why  do  you  talk  to  me  thus?  But 
for  you,  to  whom  might  I  have  been  listening  to-night?  To  a 
profligate  !  j)erhaps  an  inebriated  brute  ! — accosting  me  in  language — 
O,  how  different  from  that,  which  for  the  last  three  W'eeks>  has  been 
addressed  to  me  under  your  generous  roof! — language,  which,  depraved 
as  I  w  as,  I  never  could  hear  without  loathing  ! — instead  of  a  man  !”  She 
uttered  that  word,  as  though  she  had  throw  n  her  whole  soul  into  it — 
and  stopped  short,  keeping  her  face  still  averted.  “  Come,  Ellen,*’ 
said  I,  “  We  must  not  part  to-night  without  understanding  each  other. 
From  your  manner  now-,  as  well  as  from  what  has  already  passed,  it 
strikes  me  as  if  .  you  would  have  me  infer  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
you.  If  that  is  your  meaning,  don’t  deceive  yourself — don’t  deceive  me. 
Scarce  had  I  uttered  the  last  word,  when  she  turned  full  round  upon 
me.  No  tongue  ever  vented  reproach  w  ith  half  the  eloquence  that  the 
look  did,  which  she  gave  me.  Her  tears  had  been  streaming  all  the 
time  since  she  had  last  sat  dow  n ;  to  prevent  me  from  sus})ecting  that 
she  w  as  w  eeping,  she  had  not  attempted  to  wipe  them ;  and  they  w  ere 
trickling  down  her  neck  and  into  her  bosom.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  me  for  a  minute  or  tw  o ;  then,  suddenly  starting  upon  her  feet, 
with  one  hand  she  clasped  her  forehead,  and  waiving  the  other  to  me, 
without  speaking,  precipitately  approached  the  door ;  which,  in  her 
trepidation,  she  bolted  instead  of  opening. 

1  followed  her  to  it.  I  saw  that  1  had  deeply  wounded  her.  1 
intreat ed  her  to  return  to  her  seat,  and  compose  herself.  She  neither 
moved  nor  spoke,  but  sobbed  convulsively.  My  heart  bled  for  her — I 
could  have  taken  her  to  my  bosom  if  I  durst.  “  Ellen,”  said  I,  at 
the  same  moment  unbolting  the  door,  “  Good  night — I  shall  not  see 
you  again,  before  you  leave  me.  I  fear  1  have  displeased  you,  b\it, 
indeed,  I  did  not  mean  it ;  and  I  entreat  your  pardon  !  ”  She  shrank 
at  the  word  “pardon.” — “Good  night,”  I  resumed,  “Under  God, 

•  the  most  efficient  friend  you  can  meet  with  is  yourself — if  you  can 
determine  to  become,  and  remain,  your  own  friend.  Should  you  ever 
require  assistance  from  another,  be  sure  you  apply  to  me.  I  shall 
always  take  an  interest,  Ellen,  in  your  happiness,  and,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  will  promote  it.”  She  slowly  passed  into  the  lobby,  and 
ascended  the  first  stair  of  the  flight  that  led  to  her  chamber,  and  stood 
there.  I  bade  her  good  night  again  ;  and  held  out  my  hand  to  Inn*. 
She  did  not  offer  to  take  it.  Her  forehead  was  still  clasped  by  her 
hand — which,  partly  covering  her  eyes,  prevented  her,  1  think,  from 


noticing  tlie  action.  “  My  girl,  said  I,  “once  more  good  night.  I 
shall  not  see  you  to-morrow.  1  know  that  what  I  said  before  you  left 
the  room  has  otfended  you.  ^\  e  part  to-night  for  a  year.  Heaven 
knows  what  may  happen  in  that  time  !  Shake  hands  with  me,  good 
girl,  in  token  that  1  am  forgiven !  ”  Just  at  that  moment  the  latch- 
kev  was  turned  in  the  street-door.  She  started,  and  clasping  her  hands, 
stood  a  moment  or  two  with  her  eyes  straining  mournfully  upon  mine. 
She  leaned  towards  me  till  I  thought  she  would  lose  her  equilibrium. 
My  heart  melted  within  me ;  and,  yielding  to  an  impulse  which  I  found 
it  impossible  to  resist,  I  caught  her  to  my  breast,  and  pressed  my  cheek 
and  lips  to  hers.  “  Good  night,  dear  girl,”  I  said,  “  Good  night,  and 
God  bless  you,”  and,  withdrawing  myself  from  her  arms,  descended, 
and  left  the  house. 

When  I  came  the  next  morning,  I  found  her  gone.  Her  parents  had 
taken  her  to  the  benevolent  abode  where  she  was  instantly  to  enter  upon  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but  before  she  went  she  left  a  message,  saying,  that 
she  should  ever  remember  me  and  pray  for  me  ;  and  hoping  that  I  would 
sometimes  think  of  her.  My  servant  added  that,  upon  going  up  to  bed,  she 
found  the  poor  girl  sitting  upon  the  foot  of  the  second  pair  of  stairs — 
the  spot  where  I  had  left  her ;  that,  upon  accosting  her,  she  answered 
more  cheerfully  than  she  had  done  for  many  days  before  ;  and  took  her 
hand,  and  thanked  her  most  gratefully  for  her  attentions  to  her,  at  the 
same  time  invoking  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  me;  that,  when 
she  went  to  call  her,  in  the  morning,  she  found  her  in  a  deep  slumber, 
dreaming,  and  talking  in  her  sleep,  as  though  she  w  as  speaking  to  me — 
pronouncing  my  name,  and  accompanying  it  with  epithets  of  the  most 
tender  endearment ;  that  after  she  had  been  awakened,  it  w  as  a  long 
time  before  she  left  the  room ;  that,  when  her  parents  came  for  her,  she 
lingered  till  the  very  last  moment,  looking  anxiously  out  of  the  w  indow 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  used  to  come ;  and  that,  at  her  depar¬ 
ture  she  wept  bitterly.  And  the  good  woman  further  assured  me,  that 
upon  going  up  to  make  the  bed,  she  found  the  pillowy-case  so  wet — no. 
doubt,  she  said,  with  the  tears  which  the  poor  creature  had  shed  upon 
it — that  she  could  almost  have  wrung  it.  “  Oh,”  continued  she,  “  I 
pity  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  !  1  never  saw  a  more  quiet,  a 

more  kind  hearted,  or  a  more  thankful  girl — no,  nor  a  sw^eeter  looking  ! 
— And  the  mortification  she  will  have  to  endure  ! — That  fine  head  of 
hair,  Sir,” — I  forgot  to  mention  that  her  hair  was  most  luxuriant,  and 
of  a  shining  jet — ^^^  She  will  havota  lose  it.  Sir  ! — She  must  part  w  ith 
every  lock  of  it  !”  I  was  not  aware  till  then  that  it  was  the  custom,! 
when  a  female  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  hospital,  to  cut  the  hair  close; 
and  I  sighed  for  the  poor  Magdalen.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  not  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  nor  weeks  that  sufficed  to  get  her  out  of  my  head 
—not  that  my  heart  had  sw  erved  a  jot  in  its  loyalty  to  the  fair  maid  to 
whom  I  had  plighted  it —but  that  I  was  — somewhat — interested. 

This  adventure  took  place  in  autumn;  and  autumn  came  round  again 
without  my  recollecting  that  a  year  had  flown.  The  parents  of  the 
Magdalen  generally  called  upon  me  once  a  month,  and  always  brought 
me  the  most  favourable  accounts  of  her  conduct ;  w  hich,  they  gave  me 
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to  understand,  was  so  exemplary,  as  to  call  forth  the  highest  testimonies 
of  approbation,  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  the  establishment.  Ujk)u 
such  occasions  they  never  failed  to  dwell  upon  their  deep  sense  of  olili- 
gation  for  the  service  I  had  rendered  their  child  ;  and  to  assure  me  that, 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  nothing  should  ever  be  wanting,  to  prove 
to  me  that  my  kindness  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  an  object  that  was 
unworthy  of  it;  that  what  above  all  things  stimulated  her  in  prose¬ 
cuting,  with  assiduity,  the  work  of  amendment,  which,  under  my  aus¬ 
pices,  she  had  begun,  was  her  anxious  desire  to  gratify  me ;  that,  in  their 
interviews  with  her,  I  was  almost  the  only  subject  of  her  remarks  and 
enquiries ;  and  that,  they  were  sure,  she  never  laid  her  head  upon  her 
pillow,  nor  lifted  it  from  it  again,  without  addressing  to  Heaven  her 
most  fervent  supplications  for  my  happiness.  Of  course  I  was  gratitied 
at  hearing  all  this  ;  I  unreservedly  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  the 
success  which  promised  to  crown  our  plans  for  their  daughter  s  restora¬ 
tion  to  virtue,  and,  at  parting,  never  failed  to  charge  them  with  a 
message  to  her  full  of  congratulation  and  encouragement.  1  little  knew 
what  1  had  done,  or  was  doing. 

One  day,  after  an  interval  rather  longer  than  usual,  they  paid  me 
their  customary  visit :  when  upon  enquiring  after  my  young  friend, 
as  I  used  to  call  her,  they  informed  me  that  her  term  had  expired  a 
fortnight  ago ;  that  she  quitted  the  institution,  leaving  the  most  favour¬ 
able  impression  behind  her ;  and  that  she  w  ould  have  called  upon  me, 
had  not  her  health  been  greatly  impaired  by  confinement,  and  by  the 
exertions  that  she  made  to  surpass  the  expectations  of  those  who  w  ere 
placed  over  her,  in  executing  the  tasks  that  had  been  assigned  her ; 
that  she  had  gone  into  the  country  to  recruit  her  health,  but  at  her 
return  w  ould  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  me,  and 
thanking  me.  This  was  followed  by  some  allusions  to  the  substantial 
state  of  their  circumstances;  and  by  a  declaration  that  the  bulk  of 
their  property  should  go  to  any  young  man  who  would  make  honour¬ 
able  proposals  to  their  child,  now  that  she  was  thoroughly  reclaimed 
from  the  courses  into  which  despair  and  not  inclination  had  led  her.  1 
applauded  duly  the  liberality  of  their  determination ;  the  di’ift  of  w  liich, 
at  the  time,  escaped  me. 

This  happened  on  a  Thursday.  Exactly  on  that  day  fortnight,  as  1 
was  sitting  in  my  study,  in  the  act  of  completing  the  third  page  of  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  the  good  woman  opened  the  door,  and  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  that  glowed  again  with  pleasure,  informed  me  that  Ellen  was 
in  the  parlour.  1  w  ill  not  deny  that  there  was  something  like  a  throbbing 
at  my  heart,  as  I  w  ent  dow  n  stairs.  Our  parting  scene  recurred  to  me, 
and  as  I  opened  the  parlour  door,  I  did  not  breathe  quite  so  freely  as 
I  am  wont  to  do.  At  first  I  hardly  knew  her.  It  was  not  that  all 
traces  of  the  invalid  had  vanished.  Her  nature  seemed  to  have  been 
renewed,  as  though  she  had  retraced  a  stage  or  two  of  life,  and  was 
again  in  the  first,  fresh  glow  ing  burst  of  womanhood ! — The  spirit  of 
young  hope  was  in  her  eye,  that  swam  in  liquid  crystal ;  and  the  lily, 
which  all-possesse<l  her  cheek  when  last  I  saw  her,  had  now  made  room 
for  the  rose,  and  gained,  beyond  belief,  by  what  it  yielded.  Her  form. 
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too,  had  infinitely  more  of  shape ;  and,  without  any  material  increase  of 
bulk,  appeared  of  a  richer,  firmer  roundness.  Such  was  the  impression 
of  the  first  glance.  The  second  presented  to  me  nothing  but  a  face 
and  a  neck — one  blush  ;  and  a  pair  of  downcast  eyes,  veiled  by  a  pair 
of  lids,  as  full  and  rich  as  ever  drooped  over  the  orbs  of  woman.  I 
guessed  at  once  how  the  matter  stood.  The  act  of  endearment  into 
which  my  sympathy — say  my  weakness — betrayed  me,  when  I  parted 
from  the  poor  Magdalen,  and  the  interest  which  I  allowed  her  to  know 
I  subsequently  took  in  her  fate,  and  which,  in  their  communications 
with  her,  her  parents  had  perhaps  exaggerated;  rose  up  in  accusation 
against  me.  But  my  resolution  w  as  taken  on  the  instant.  I  had  inad¬ 
vertently  betrayed  her  into  an  erroneous  impression,  as  to  the  state  of 
my  feelings  towards  her ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  disabusing  her 
of  it.  I  approached  her  ;  and,  taking  her  hand,  cordially  shook  it,  and 
immediately  dropped  it  again ;  and  then,  addressing  her  with  an  air  of 
kind  and  unembarrassed  frankness,  I  told  her  that  1  w^as  glad  to  see  her, 
and  happy  at  the  complete  success  that  had  attended  the  meritorious 
step  which  she  had  taken ;  and,  in  that  success,  was  more  than  rew  arded 
for  any  little  assistance  I  had  rendered  her :  that  I  was  convinced  she 
would  now  prove  a  blessing  to  her  parents,  to  smooth  whose  downhill 
of  life  was  a  duty,  the  discharging  of  w  hich,  I  w^as  sure  she  w  ould  regard 
as  her  most  delightful  occupation  ;  that  I  knew  she  would  persevere  in 
cultivating  the  virtuous  habits  to  which  she  had  returned,  and  that  it 
would  always  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  her  prosperity.  I  did  not 
trust  myself  to  look  at  her  till  the  close  of  this  address,  and  then  it  w  as 
only  a  glance — her  cheek  was  bloodless.  I  told  her  to  sit  dow  n  and 
rest  herself,  and  that  I  would  order  some  refreshment  for  her ;  but  w  as 
sorry  I  could  not  stop,  as  business  called  me  aw^ay.  She  listened  w  ith- 
out  uttering  a  word — almost  without  breathing ;  I  bade  her  good  by — 
shaking  her  by  the  hand,  which  I  felt  was  damp  and  cold — and  left  her. 
I  went  out  and  walked  as  far  as  Charing  Cross,  not  w  ithout  a  sensation 
of  pain  at  my  heart.  I  had  never  done  any  thing  in  my  life,  which 
cost  me  such  an  effort !  ’Twas  clear  that  the  girl  was  sincerely — ten¬ 
derly  attached  to  me ;  and,  depraved  though  she  had  been,  I  should  have 
been  a  brute  not  to  have  felt  grateful  for  it — not  to  have  felt  gratified  at 
it.  It  is  sweet  to  be  loved  by  any  thing — but  to  be  loved  by  a  woman  I — 
I  know  not  what  thoughts  passed  through  my  brain — what  wishes  rose 
in  my  heart.  As  I  walked  along  I  saw  nobody — heeded  nobody. 
Friends — ^mistress— all  ^ere  for  the  time  forgotten.  Flad  any  one 
accosted  me,  I  am  sure,  from  the  replies  I  should  have  made  him,  he 
would  have  thought  me  mad.  Every  faculty  was  absorbed  in  the  idea 
of  the  Magdalen.  I  had  scarcely  reached  Temple  Bar,  on  my  return, 
when  some  one  came  right  against  me — ’twas  the  Magdalen.  She 
staggered — recovered  herself,  and  without  looking  up  or  speaking, 
passed  on.  I  looked  after  her,  as,  unsteadily  and  listlessly,  she  pursued 
her  way — like  Hamlet,  finding  it  without  her  eyes.  My  heart  smote 
me  for  leaving  her  without  a  guide,  and  she  in  such  a  state  of  abstrac¬ 
tion;  but  what  kind  of  a  guide  should  I  have  been  for  her?  In  so 
crowded  a  thoroutrhfare  as  Fleet-street,  vou  mav  easilv  imaijine  that 
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she  was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  felt  indescribably  oppressed  !  When  I 
reached  home,  luy  servant  informed  me,  that  upon  taking-  np  to  her 
the  refreshments  which  I  had  ordered,  she  found  her  standing-  like  a 
statue  in  the  room  ;  that  she  had  no  small  difficulty  in  awakening  her 
attention ;  that  when  she  at  last  succeeded,  and  pressed  her  to  partake 
of  what  slie  had  brought,  a  smile  of  unutterable  bitterness  was  all  her 
reply ;  after  which,  casting  once  or  twice  a  look  of  anguish  round  the 
room,  she  hurried  precipitately  from  the  house. 

One — two— three  weeks  elapsed,  and  no  sign  of  the  Magdalen  or  her 
parents.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  never  hear  from  her,  or  see 
her  again — ’twas  best.  A  month  elapsed, — a  second  one,  w  ith  the  same 
result.  I  seldom  or  never  thought  of  her  now.  If  she  had  felt  a  passion 
for .  me,  she  had  seen  the  folly  of  it,  and  got  over  it.  I  had  now  com¬ 
pleted  a  three  years’  term  of  courtship,  and  had  proved  at  last  a  thriving 
w  ooer.  My  wedding-day  w  as  hxed  ;  and  at  length  the  morning,  which 
the  lover  thinks  will  never  dawn,  broke  smiling  in  upon  me.  At  nine 
o’clock  I  led  my  bride  to  the  church.  A  couple  had  just  been  married, 
and  were  in  the  act  of  retiring  from  the  altar.  The  bride,  w  ho  was 
veiled,  stopped  at  a  little  distance  before  us,  while  the  bridegroom,  who 
seemed  to  be  considerably  her  elder,  and  another  person,  stepped  aside  to 
speak  with  the  clerk.  As  I  led  my  Idushing,  trembling  partner  for¬ 
ward,  1  heard  a  half-smothered  shriek.  It  came  from  the  young  wo¬ 
man  !  whom  1  caught  as  she  w  as  sinking  upon  the  pavement  of  the  aisle. 

1  called  for  w  ater.  The  bridegroom,  his  friend,  and  the  clerk,  ran  all  to¬ 
gether  into  the  vestry  to  fetch  it  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  lifted  the  l)ride‘s 
veil — 1  w  as  supporting  the  Magdalen !  but  so  changed,  so  miserably 
changed,  1  scarcely  knew*  her.  She  had  not  quite  fainted.  I  called  her 
by  her  name.  It  seemed  to  rouse  her.  She  made  a  violent  effort  and 
raised  herself,  her  eyes  strainingly  fixed  on  mine.  She  essayed  to  speak, 
but  a  convulsive  action  of  her  chest  and  throat,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
prevented  her.  At  length,  by  an  almost  preternatural  effort,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded.  “Thank God, I  die  in  his  arms  !  ”  she  exclaimed ;  and  withaslight 
shiver  fell  back.  Water  was  brought ;  her  face  was  sprinkled  w  ith  it ; 
they  tried  to  pour  some  of  it  into  her  mouth — but  it  was  endeavouring 
to  restore  the  dead.  My  friends  led  the  way  into  the  vestry,  whither 
I  followed  them  with  my  bride,  who,  most  unaccountably,  seemed  not 
to  have  been  struck  by  what  had  passed,  except  to  feel  the  liveliest 
concern  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  girl.  Indeed  she  was  extremely 
agitated,  and  wept  for  a  time  bitterly  ;  nor  did  she  w  eep  alone.  In  halt 
an  hour  afterwards  the  ceremony — which,  could  I  have  invented  any 
reasonable  apology,  I  verily  believe  I  w  ould  have  put  off — w  as  duly  per¬ 
formed,  and  I  became  the  husband  of  the  most  affectionate  and  virtuous 
of  w  ives. 

I  learned  subsequently  that,  from  the  day  of  my  last  interview’  w  ith 
the  Magdalen,  her  health  rapidly  declined ;  that,  notwithstanding,  she 
had  been  addressed  by  a  man  who  was  considerably  older  than  herselt, 
and  w  horn  she  had  peremptorily  refused  ;  but,  at  the  earnest  sup})lica- 
tions  of  her  parents,  at  last  consented  to  marry.  Many  a  time  have  1 
recalled  this  striking  incident  of  my  life,  and  never  w’ithout  emotions  ot 
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a  jiainful  nature.  Never  could  I  acquit  myself  of  having  been  blaine- 
ably  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  which  closed  the 
brief  and  melancholy  term  of  the  unhappy  girl’s  existence.  Woman,  I 
have  heard  some  men  say,  will  love  upon  slight  grounds.  It  may  be  so. 
I  am  sure  that  when  once  she  really  loves,  she  loves  deeply  and  last¬ 
ingly  ;  and  never  shall  I  hold  that  man  guiltless,  who  nourishes  in  her 
tender  breast  the  hope  which  he  knows  cannot  meet  fulfilment. 
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My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break  ; 

I’m  wearin’  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I’m  dyin’  for  your  sake  ! 

0  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 
Your  han*  on  my  briest-bane, — 

0  say  ye’ll  think  on  me,  Willie, 
When  I  am  deid  and  gane  ! 

It’s  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair  grief  maun  ha’e  its  will — 

But  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest. 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 

Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair. 

An’  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  never  sail  see  mair ! 

I’m  siltin’  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life  : 

A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 
That  ne’er  can  be  your  w  ife. 

Ay  press  your  ban’  upon  my  heart, 
And  press  it  mair  and  mair  ; 

Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine 
Sae  Strang  is  its  despair  ! 

Oh  wae’s  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 
When  we'thegither  met  ^ 

Oh  wae’s  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 
That  our  first  tryst  was  set ! 

Oh  wae’s  me  for  the  loanin’  green 
Where  we  were  used  to  gae; 

An’  wae’s  me  for  the  destinie. 

That  gart  me  luve  thee  sae  ! 

Oh  !  dinna  min’  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame  ; 

But  oh  its  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

An’  die  a  warld’s  shame  ! 


Het  tears  are  hailin’  ower  your  cheek, 

And  hailin’  ower  your  chin  ; 

Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessness. 

For  sorrow  an’  for  sin  1 

I’m  w^eary  o*  this  warld,  Willie, 

An’  sick  wi’  all  I  see ; 

I  canna  live  as  I  ha’e  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 

But  fauld  unto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine  ; 

An’  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  while  cheek 
Y e  said  was  red  lang  syne. 

A  stoun’  gaes  thro*  my  heid,  Willie, 

A  sair  stoun’  thro’  my  heart ; 

Oh  !  hand  me  up  an*  let  me  kiss 
Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt. 

Anither,  an’  anither  yet ! — 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break  ! 

Fareweel!  Fareweel!  thro’ yon  kirk-yaird 
Step  lichtly  for  my  sake  ! 

The  lavrock  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  heid — 

Will  sing  the  morn  as  merrilie 
Abime  the  clay-cauld  deid  ; 

An’  this  green  turf  we’re  siltin’  on, 

Wi’  dew-draps  shimmerin’  sheen. 

Will  hap  her  close  who  did  thee  wrang. 
As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

Put  oh  !  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  Ian’  where’er  ye  be  ; 

An’  oh  !  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart. 
That  ne’er  luved  ane  but  thee  ! 

An*  oh  !  think  on  the  cauld,  cauld  mools 
That  file  my  yellow  hair  ; 

That  kiss  the  cheek,  and  kiss  the  chin. 

Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair ! 
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In  tlie  town  of  Toeplitz,  famed  for  its  mineral  waters,  there  resided,  many 
years  back,  a  painter  of  considerable  celebrity,  whose  name  was  Scbantle.  He 
was  an  aged  man,  and  as  we  too  fre([uently  find  old  age  accompanied  bv 
avari(‘e,  so  it  was  in  this  instance ;  for  though  his  gains  were  sulhcient  to  com¬ 
mand  a  splendid  mansion  and  retinue,  he  contented  himself  with  a  misera])le 
ahf)de  in  the  suhnrhs,  and  his  old  housekeeper,  Gertrude,  and  his  hapless  pupil, 
Wilhelm,  were  forced  to  suj)ply  the  place  of  a  more  extended  list  of  servitors. 
This  1  atter-named  individual  filled  a  situation  by  no  means  to  he  envied,  even 
had  his  inclinations  coincided  with  those  of  his  master,  which,  sooth  to  say,  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  Save  in  the  single  point  of  fondness  for  his  prof  ession, 
no  hopes,  dispositions,  or  wishes,  conld  militate  more  diametrically  than  did  those 
of  W  ilhelm  and  Mein  Herr  Schaufl’e. 

W  ilhelm  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  painter’s  eye,  a  fluent 
tongue,  a  winning  smile,  and  a  deportment  naturally  graceful.  He  possessed 
also  no  inconsiderable  stoc^k  of‘  general  knowledge,  acquired  during  hours  of 
relaxation.  Of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  a  lively  fancy,  he  was  ardently 
desirous  of  Uisting  some  of  the  pleasures  which  he  knew,  from  every  thing  hut 
personal  experience,  abounded  in  the  world.  The  stern  severity  of  his  old 
master,  and  the  continued  ill  temper  of  Gertrude,  added  materially  to  his  dis¬ 
content,  and  he  ardently  panted  for  the  occurrence  of  any  circumstance  that 
might  set  him  free. 

One  morning  Wilhelm  went  to  his  chamber,  stretched  himself  on  his  couch, 
and  lamented  aloud  his  hapless  condition.  “  Wliat  a  wretched  fate  is  mine! 
condemned  to  pass  a  miserable  existence  with  two  people  who  feel  a  pleasure  iu 
debarring  me  from  all  those  enjoyments  in  which  they  themselves  have  indulged 
to  satiety;  nay,  will  not  even  allow  me  quiet  soitow,  hut  seem  jointly  resolved  to 
talk  me  mad.  Gertrude  is  w  orse  than  my  master,  for  at  times  I  think  he  really 
loves  me.  I  wish  I  could  get  away ;  hut  alas !  I  have  no  money — not  so  much 
as  a  rix-dollarl’^  Here  the  thread  of  his  reflections  was  hr(»ken  by  the  entrance 
of  Mein  H(rr  Schanfl'e. 

“  How  now,  Wilhelm?  don’t  sit  munnuring  there,  hut  rise,  and  follow  me. 

I  have  a  job  for  you,  and  if  you  execute  it  well,  I  will  take  you  with  me  to 
Dresden.  Is  not  that  a  bribe  ?” 

It  w;is  indeed  a  tempting  bait  to  poor  Wilhelm,  who  never  remembered  to 
have  bt  en  six  miles  from  Toeplitz  in  his  life,  and  with  great  alacrity  did  he 
follow  his  master  into  the  room  which  they  generally  occupied  while  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession. 

“  W  ilhelm,”  said  Schanffc,  in  the  most  coaxing  tone  he  could  possibly  assume, 
“  you  must  copy  this  portrait ;  make  it  a  miniature,  the  size  of  this and  be 
showed  his  pupil  the  small  neat  frame  designed  to  surround  it.  W  ilhelm  stood 
for  some  moments  speechless ;  at  last,  “  O  Heavens !  how  beautiful !”  burst 
almost  unconsciously  from  his  lips. 

“  Ay,  is  it  not?”  replied  his  master,  supposing  that  the  earnest  panegyric 
was  applied  to  the  painting,  and  not  to  the  subject.  “  It  is  j^ist  finished  by  one 
of  our  first  artists,  whom  death  has  prevented  from  executing  the  miniature 
lik^'isc ;  but  fear  not,  Wilhelm — you  have  talent  sufficient  to  supply  his  loss.’ 

1  liis  w  :us  the  fii*st  time  a  word  of  commendation  had  escaped  the  austere  old 
man  ;  yet  it  was  uttered  unheard  and  past  unnoticed.  Schauffe  was  puzzled 
how  to  account  for  this  apparent  insensibility  to  praise ;  but,  presuming  that 
the  youth  wa^s  calculating  his  powers,  he  added,  “  Do  you  think  von  can  per¬ 
form  it  ?” 

\\  ilhelm  spoke  not :  absolutely  transfixed,  he  gazed,  with  new-felt  emotions. 
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upon  a  resemblance  of  one  ol  tlie  brightest  beings  that  ever  blest  a  morUtVs 
wondering  eye.  The  portrait  represented  a  young  lady,  apparently  of  some 
sixteen  years.  She  was  bending  o>er  a  harp,  and  sitting  in  a  bower  formed  oT 
trellis-work,  through  wliicli  many  rare  and  beauteous  shrubs  were  trained  to 
grow’  and  luxuriate  in  wild  profusion.  Her  features  were  perfectly  regular ; 
i)iit  bright  blue  eyes,  beaming  with  gaiety,  dilfused  that  air  of  gentle  atfability 
over  her  countenance,  which  the  regular  beauty  of  a  patrician  face  very  fre¬ 
quently  lacks  to  render  it  fascinating.  That  this  was  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
Wilhelm  could  not  doubt ;  for  her  dress  was  splendid,  her  slender  waist  eon- 
fiued  by  a  zone  of  diamonds,  and  her  anns  encircled  with  bracelets  of  a  corres¬ 
ponding  quality. 

“  Is  the  boy  bewitched  demanded  Schauffe  :  and  seizing  his  arm,  he  gave 
him  a  shake  which  speedily  and  effectually  dispersed  all  day-dreams. 

“  Mein  Herr  !  I  beg  your  pardon — what  did  you  say  w  as  her  name  ?  ” 

“  Her  name  !  I  never  mentioned  her  name  at  all.”  Of  that  circumstance 
Wilhelm  was  perfectly  w  ell  aware :  but,  not  daring  to  ask  the  direct  (piestiou , 
he  had  devised  this  mode  of  endeavouring  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

“  You  must  commence  the  painting  immediately,  and  finish  it  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Let  it  be  done  within  a  mouth,  and  with  the  greatest  care. 
Let  it  he  a  specimen  of  art,  and  our  fortunes — that  is — and  then  I’ll  take  you 
with  me  to  Dresden.” 

Wniielm  sat  at  his  pallet  night  and  day.  He  laboured  unceasingly  to  obey 
his  master’s  commands ;  and  eventually  not  merely  fully  ectualled,  but  rather 
exceeded  his  expectations.  When  the  old  man  beheld  the  miniature  tinished, 
he  secretly  congratulated  himself  on  the  discernment  which  had  induced 
him  to  transmit  the  difficult  task  to  younger  eyes  and  nimbler  fingers  than  liis 
own.  This  satisfaction,  however,  he  disguised  from  his  pupil,  and  even  affected 
to  be  disappointed ;  discovered  faults  where  none  really  existed ;  and  finally 
declared  that  the  work  was  executed  so  ill,  that  he  should  recal  his  promise  of 
rewarding  the  workman  by  a  trip  to  Dresden. 

Wilhelm  retreated  early  to  his  chamber  under  the  pretence  of  weariness, 
and  when  alone,  drew  from  his  bosom  a  miniature,  and  eagerly  kissed  it.  The 
fact  was,  that  by  devoting  great  part  of  each  night  to  labour,  he  had  contrived 
to  execute  two  miniatures  from  the  same  portrait;  one  he  presented  to  Schauffe, 
as  the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  the  other  he  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  blue 
ribband,  meant  to  signify  hope. 

“  Angel,  that  thou  art !”  sighed  the  enamoured  youth,  “  how  cruel  is  the 
fate  which  forces  me  to  adore  thee  without  rendering  thee  conscious  even  of  my 
existence!”  It  was  a  very  silly  thing  of  Wilhelm  to  fall  in  love  with  a  mere 
portiait ;  but  were  we  possessed  of  a  glass  suited  to  examine  minds  instead  of 
tangible  creations,  we  should  find  that  man’s  existence  is  made  up  of  fancies 
and  follies. 

“  Inhere  is  one  angel  tint  in  that  cheek,’’  he  thought,  “  I  have  neglected  to 
copy;”  and  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  an  imaginary  eiTor,  he  stole  to  the 
cbaniher  where  the  portrait  had  hung  for  the  last  month.  It  was  gone ! 

Wilhelm  felt  the  severest  disappointment  at  not  being  permitted  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  master  to  Dresden,  and  it  was  with  feelings  nearly  akin  to  rage  that, 
eight  days  after  the  completion  of  the  miniature,  he  beheld  him  depart  for  that 
celebrated  city.  The  young  artist  united  with  liis  other  qualifications  a  strong- 
love  of  frolic.  His  wits  had  not  been  idle,  and  he  had  framed  a  plot  which 
he  now  proceeded  to  put  in  practice.  Old  Schauffe’s  jouniey  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  displaying  among  the  nobility  and  patrons  of  the  art,  then  at  Dresden,  a 
number  of  fine  paintings,  for  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  very  advantageous 
^‘tle.  These  were  carefully  packed  and  placed  on  a  species  of  hurdle,  which 
"as  drawn  by  a  mule,  while  the  proprietor  rode  by  the  side.  On  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  his  departure,  Wilhelm  moved  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  pictures 
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from  the  place  where  they  stood  ready  packed  for  eaniage,  j)laced  it  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  apartment,  and  carefully  concealed  it  from  sight  with  a 
quantity  of  rubbish. 

The  removal  was  not  observed,  and  onr  pupil  cunningly  allowed  sunset  to 
arrive,  tafter  bis  master’s  departure,  ere  he  pretended  to  discover  the  “  mistake.” 
He  shouted  loudly,  and  the  unusual  sound  brought  old  Gertrude,  high  in  wrath, 
into  the  chamber. 

“  Thou  impudent  varlet !  why  make  this  racket  ?” 

“Oh,  good  Mistress  Gertrude!  my  master  has  forgotten  this  ‘Joseph  and  his 
Hrethrenl’  Only  think  what  his  rage  will  be !” 

The  j)lot  which  Wilhelm  bad  constructed  was  neither  wanting  in  invention 
nor  cunning;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated  to 
cftcct  his  purpose.  It  was  Gertrude’s  province  to  pack  and  count  the  pictures, 
and  she  had  done  so ;  but  Wilhelm,  when  be  bad  so  artfully  removed  the  valu¬ 
able  painting,  substituted  in  its  place  one  utterly  worthless.  This  unwelcome 
infonnation  effected  a  strange  and  sudden  alteration  in  the  manners  and  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  dame.  All  her  rage  vanished,  and  an  appearance  of  mingled 
shame  and  terror  overspread  her  features.  If  she  feared  mortal,  it  was  old 
Schauffe.  After  a  moment’s  pause,  she  demanded,  in  a  highly  complacent  tone, 
“  M  hat  shall  we  do?” 

“  Indeed,  I  know  not,”  replied  Wilhelm,  with  an  appear<ance  of  total 
unconcern. 

“  You  must  follow  him  without  loss  of  time,”  said  the  housekeeper,  “  explain 
the  matter  Jis  well  as  you  can,  and  take  it  with  you.” 

“  How  can  that  be  ?”  demanded  the  artist,  looking  as  though  altogether  dis¬ 
satisfied  at  this  proposition;  “  I  have  neither  money  nor  a  horse,  nor  do  1  know 
'  the  way ;  and  besides  it  is  growing  late.” 

'File  housekeeper  became  thoroughly  alarmed. 

“  Money,  Master  Wilhelm,  I  will  give  you;  a  horse  you  must  hire,  and 
start  at  early  dawn.” 

“  Nay,  let  Mein  llerr  send  back  for  it;  I  feel  unwell.” 

Gertrude  descended  to  intreaties,  and  eventually  Wilhelm,  with  seeming 
reluctance,  consented. 

The  youth’s  projects  now  perfectly  succeeded,  and  sunrise  beheld  him  cpiit 
'I'oeplitz  with  a  heart  as  light  as  the  birds  that  carolled  over  his  head ;  a  ])urse 
conmiiiing  the  liberal  gift  of  five  florins,  intended  not  only  to  defray  his  expenses 
on  the  road,  hut  likewise  as  a  species  of  bribe  to  induce  him  to  rcjiresent  the 
business  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  the  old  painter ;  some  fine  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  good  old  wine  in  his  portmanteau;  mounted  on  a  capiUil  horse,  hired 
from  the  first  inn  in  Toeplitz;  and,  lastly,  “  Joseph  and  his  Brethren”  carefully 
enveloped  in  canvass,  fastened  behind. 

Wilhelm  jogged  merrily  along.  Determined  to  enjoy  as  long  as  possible  his 
new  found  liberty,  he  was  far  from  urging  his  steed  unmercifully.  As  the  sun 
became  more  powerful,  he  felt  somewhat  fatigued  by  the  mountainous  character 
ol  the  road,  and  became  extremely  thirsty.  He  therefore  dismounted,  threw 
the  bridle  over  a  stunted  tree,  and  flung  himself  on  the  grass,  where  the  shade 
of  a  neighbouring  plantation  rendered  the  resting-place  any  thing  hut  disagi*ee- 
ahle.  ^  Having  placed  the  wine  and  other  refreshments,  which  his  portmanteau 
contained,  before  him,  he  next  proceeded  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  and  eventually 
concluded  by  composedly  stretching  at  his  ease  and  resigning  himself  to 
slumber. 

He  might  have  slept  about  an  hour  when,  suddenly  awaking,  he  discovered, 
with  astonishment,  that  a  person  with  whom  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  had, 
during  his  nap,  availed  himself  of  the  fragments  of  the  repast,  and  was  now 
busily  engaged  in  finishing  the  last  morsel.  It  could  scarcely  he  supposed  that 
actual  want  had  prompted  the  act,  for  the  iutruder  was  exceedingly  well 
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dressed,  and  displayed  an  air  of  dignity,  mingled  with  an  appearance  of  g(H)d 
nature  and  jocularity,  that  rarely  distinguishes  a  far-descended  Gennan. 

Obser>ing  that  Wilhelm  had  awakened,  and  was  gazing  at  him  with  some 
surprise,  he  smiled  and  remarked — 

“  Your  bread  is  good.” 

“  1  am  glad  you  like  it.  Mein  Herr ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  of  my  country  to 
ask  permission  ere  one  eats  another’s  provision.” 

“  Hinting,  1  presume,  at  me ;  but  really,  young  man,  I  felt  some  relucUinco 
to  break  the  agreeable  rest  you  seemed  to  be  enjoying,  and  my  appetite  wius  too 
urgent  to  admit  of  delay.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  freedom,  and  allow  me 
to  pay  you  the  value  of  the  articles  I  have  consumed,”  displaying,  as  he  spoke, 
a  purse  tolerably  well  furnished. 

“  By  no  means.  Mein  Herr,  you  are  heartily  welcome,  and  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  health,”  lifting,  as  he  spoke,  the  bottle  to  his  lips ;  “  there’s  many  a  slij) 
&c.,”  says  the  old  proverb  :  the  bottle  w  as  empty.  The  stranger  laughed  again  at 
his  disappointment,  again  offered  payment,  and  was  again  refuseil.  He  then 
entered  into  conversation.  Wilhelm  found  him  extremely  agreeable,  and  the 
time  past  sw  iftly.  During  their  friendly  gossip,  the  stranger  expressed  his  love 
for  works  of  art,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expending 
upon  them.  A  thought  struck  Wilhelm. 

“If  I  can  sell  this  personage,  who  is  evidently  rich,  my  master’s  picture,  I 
shall  j)robably  get  a  good  j)rice  for  it,  and  that  will  wholly  prevent  his  anger  at 
my  presuming  to  follow  him.”  Full  of  this  idea,  he  said,  “  I  am  an  artist,  and 
have  a  picture  to  dispose  of;  it  is  very  beautiful :  shall  I  shew  it  to  you  ?  ” 

The  stranger  expressed  his  wish  to  behold  it,  and  Wilhelm  displayed 
“Joseph  and  his  Brethren.”  After  a  few  well-merited  encomiums,  the  price 
was  demanded. 

“  Fifty  florins.” 

“  It  shall  be  yours.” 

J  ust  at  that  moment,  Wilhelm’s  horse  slipped  his  bridle,  and  darted  down  the 
road  towards  Toeplitz.  This  unlucky  movement  disconcerted  his  master  mightily. 
For  a  minute  he  stood  deliberating ;  gazing  lirst  at  the  mischievous  runaway, 
and  anon  glancing  at  the  valuable  painting  entrusted  to  his  care.  Even¬ 
tually  he  decided,  and  hurried  after  his  steed  at  a  pace  which,  though  tolerably 
swift  for  a  biped,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  cope  with  that  of  a  half  wild 
quadruped.  Long  and  vainly  did  the  painter  strive  to  overtake  his  steed  ;  and 
vainly,  most  probably,  would  his  efforts  have  terminated,  had  not  some  peasants, 
who  clianced  to  be  journeying  to  Dresden,  arrested  the  horse  in  his  furious 
progress,  and  restored  him,  panting,  to  his  exhausted  rider.  With  all  imagin¬ 
able  speed  did  Wilhelm  huny  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  stranger 
and  the  painting.  What  was  his  horror,  what  his  surprise,  when  he  discovered 
that,  seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by  his  absence,  the  unknown  had  carried  otf 
his  valuable  trust. 

He  struck  his  forehead  drstmctcdly^  - 

“  Gracious  Heaven!  have  1  then  lost  my  master’s  picture?  How  shall  I  tell 
him  of  this  loss  ?  Will  he  believe  my  story  ?  What  shall  I  do?”  He  con¬ 
sidered  for  some  time,  and  at  last  resolved  to  proceed  onward  to  Dresden,  and 
endeavour  to  discover  the  individual  who  had  robbed  him. 

At  some  distance,  the  road  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  wall,  which  conti¬ 
nued  so  long,  that  our  artist  grew  curious  to  know  what  species  of  domain  it 
enclosed  and  defended.  “  It  must  be  a  very  large  garden,”  he  thought,  “  I 
should  like  to  see  it ;”  so  he  stopped,  and  being  in  the  humour  to  deny  himself 
nothing,  began  to  consider  how  his  end  was  to  be  attained.  The  wall  was  not 
high,  and  having  fastened  his  hoi*se  to  an  adjacent  tree,  he  sUmd  on  the  siiddle, 
•nid  leaning  over,  surveyed  the  interior  at  his  ease.  It  consisted  of  extensive 
and  elegantly-planned  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  idea  entered  his  mind  that  he 
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had  seen  part  of  them  before ;  another  moment,  and  he  rccoji^nzed  tlie  hower 
in  which  he  had  pictured  the  unknown  beauty.  A  shout  half  escaped  liiin,  as 
he  discoTered  a  female  form  reclining  in  it.  “  It  is  she  !  it  is  she !”  Imrst  from 
his  lips,  and  leaping  on  the  wall,  without  another  moment’s  reflection,  he  sprang 
into  the  garden,  destroying  divers  exotics,  and  completely  demolishing  a  hed  ol‘ 
roses,  that  sustained  the  force  of  his  descent. 

The  lady’s  thouglils  were  obviously  disturbed  by  the  sudden  irruption,  and 
rising,  she  quitted  the  bower,  looking  at  the  invader  of  her  solitude  with  evident 
surpiise  and  alarm,  ft  was  indeed  the  being  whose  miniature  he  had  painteil ; 
the  same  surpassing  beauty  whom  he  had  loved  from  the  moment  he  had  beheld 
her  resemblance.  A  gentle  shade  of  grief  overshadowed  her  fair  countenance, 
but  her  laughing  eyes  shewed  that  she  had  not  been  long  the  mate  of  sorrow  . 
Wilhelm  sank  on  his  knees : — 

“  Fairest  lady,  pardon  this  bold  intrusion ;  but  in  good  truth  1  have  Iqved 
you  so  long  and  so  fervently,  that  had  a  dragon  guarded  the  entrance,  I  would 
have  braved  him  to  be  blessed  with  one  glance  from  thee !  ” 

The  object  he  addressed  stood  motionless,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  until  he  had  finished,  and  then  half  turning  to  him,  she  said,  hesi¬ 
tatingly — 

“  I  never  saw  vou  before,  where  have  vou  seen  me  ?” 

“  This,  lady,  is  the  first  time  I  ever  beheld  you,  but  your  portrait — I  pray 
you  forgive  me — has  long  been  my  dearly  prized  companion.”  He  pulled  the 
miniature  from  his  bosom,  and  held  it  towards  her;  she  looked  on  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  inquired  in  a  tone  that  indicated  no  very  great  displeasure — 

“  Tell  me,  how  have  vou  obUiined  this?” 

“  1  saw  a  portrait  of  you,  fairest  lady,  and  roughly  sketched  that  faint  resem¬ 
blance  ;  had  1  known,”  he  added,  half  because  he  really  thought  so,  and  half 
hccause  he  considered  a  compliment  w  ould  be  w  ell  timed  :  “  had  I  known  how 
infinitely  inferior  it  was  to  the  original,  I  should  have  thrown  it  away !” 

Wilhelm,  with  all  the  startling  hopes  of  a  lover,  watched  the  effect  ol  his 
words ;  a  blush  of  pleeisure  first  mantled  on  her  cheek,  but  it  faded  rapidly,  and 
she  said  mournfully,  suppressing  a  sigh — 

“  I  am  going  to  be  married.” 

“  Going  to  be  married !  Then,  lady,  you  love  another?” 

“  Oh  no !  I  hate  him  !  ” 

“  Then  why  marry  ?” 

“  Alas !  my  guardian,  the  Prince  of  Reus,  declares  imperatively  1  shall ;  and 
the  Baron  Zittau  is  so  old  and  ugly  and  ill  tempered,  I  detest  him  !  ” 

Wilhelm,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  not  particularly  bashful ;  a  mad 
thought  entered  his  brain  at  this  moment ;  it  was  no  sooner  dreamt  of,  than 
expressed. 

“  Lady,  confide  in  me,  and  fly  to  Dresden.  A  priest  will  unite  our  hands, 
and  you  may  then  defy  the  Prince’s  power.  Our  acquaintance,  ’tis  true,  has 
been  but  short,  but  my  future  conduct  will  prove  how  dearly  and  sincerely  I 
prize  your  love.” 

“  What  should  you  think  of  me,  stranger,  should  I  agree  to  your  plan  ?” 

“  I  should  regard  you  as  an  angel  trusting  to  my  honour,  and  consequently 
w  orthy  of  being  supremely  venerated.” 

“  I  will  candidly  confess,  that  I  feel  prejudiced  in  your  favour,  and  my 
guardian  has  declared  solemnly,  that  to-night  shall  see  me  wedded  to  the  Baron. 
But  yet,  stranger,  methinks  it  seems  somewhat  extraordinary  that  you  should 
be  so  willing  to  marry  one  with  whom,  nay,  with  whose  very  name,  you  arc 
unacquainted.” 

“  lh»es  love,  lady,  depend  upon  names?  Prithee  believe  me,  whatever,  who¬ 
ever  thou  art,  1  love  thee  so  truly,  that  naught  but  death  can  banish  thy  image 
fnnn  mv  thoughts !  ” 
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Many  more  scruples  were  as  speedily  overruled,  and  every  moment  a])peared 
to  lessen  the  reluctance  with  which  the  lady  had  first  regarded  this  singular 
proposid  :  at  length  she  said— 

“  Stranger,  my  name  is  Blanche,  Baroness  of  Hohenstein, — are  you — that  is 
_ [  see— 1  presume,  you  are  of  noble  blood?” 

And  the  query  was  not  absurdly  put,  for  few  would  have  gazed  at  Wilhelm, 
and  supposed  him  a  poor  painter.  He  felt  a  trifling  reluctance  to  answer  this 
inquiry.  The  knowledge  that  the  object  of  his  adoration  was  a  Baroness,  made 
him  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  his  lowly  condition.  Overcoming,  however,  this 
reluctance,  he  answered  with  the  honour  of  a  true  lover  which  scorns  deceit — 

“  Lady,  I  am  an  artist !  ” 

“An  artist!”  and  Blanche  seemed  confounded  with  this  unexpected,  un 
desired  information. 

'fhere  are  no  people  who  eherish  aristocratic  feelings  more  than  the  (xer- 
inans,  none  perhaps  so  much.  The  adventitious  advantage  of  birth  is  regarded 
by  them  in  the  most  sacred  light,  and  even  Blanche,  unaccpiainted  as  she  was 
with  the  world,  felt  a  species  of  pain,  when  told  that  the  only  man  for  whom 
she  had  ever  entertained  the  slightest  partiality,  was  a  plebeian.  It  speedily 
vanished;  and  observing  the  grave  looks  of  her  lover,  which  exemplitied, 
}>erhaps,  more  than  he  would  have  owned,  how  much  his  feelings  were  wounded 
by  her  change  of  countenance  and  manner,  she  extended  her  hand,  as  she 
said — 

“Stmnger,  I  will  fly  with  you!  when  1  trust  to  your  honour,  1  think — nay 
— 1  know — 1  shall  be  safe.” 

There  was  little  time  for  raptures;  but  to  do  him  justice,  Wilhelm  crowded 
a  tolerable  number  into  a  very  brief  space,  and  Blanche,  now  regarding  him 
as  a  future  husband,  and  as  a  present  deliverer,  from  what  she  considered 
woi-se  than  death,  (quickly  forgot  the  unpleasing  circumstance  of  his  being 
merely,  “  an  artist.” 

The  lirst  object  was  to  scale  the  wall,  and  this  was  elfected  with  some  diih- 
cidty ;  Wilhelm  tissisted  his  fugitive  love  to  ascend  a  tree,  w  hich  w  as  fortunately 
trained  against  it,  and  then  received  her  in  his  arms  on  the  outside.  Wrapping 
the  lady  in  his  large  storm-cloak,  and  jdaciiig  her  before  him  on  his  trusty 
steed,  he  proceeded  towards  Hresden  as  fast  as  the  mountainous  road  would 
permit.  The  disUince  from  Toeplitz  to  the  city  is  seven  German  miles,  some  three 
and  thirty  English ;  but  tbis  distance,  whicli  a  well-trained  animal  would  run 
along  our  roads  in  about  three  hours,  takes  a  much  longer  period,  when  such  a 
mounUiin  as  the  Geyersberg  is  to  l)e  surmounted.  It  was  within  one  hour  of 
sunset  when  they  arrived  at  Dresden,  and  Wilhelm,  observing  in  tbeir  j>rogress 
through  the  streets,  the  inn  called  the  Golden  Angel,  detennined  to  stay  there 
for  the  night.  Under  assumed  names  he  imagined  they  might  escape  pursuit, 
and,  moreover,  his  horse  was  far  too  tired  to  pursue  his  journey.  In  addition  to 
these  considerations,  he  wished  to  be  maiiied  as  soon  as  possible;  he  likewise 
required  time  to  determine  in  what  direction  to  bend  his  steps.  Swayed  by  these 
ideas,  he  stopped  at  tlie  door  of  the  Golden  Angel,  gave  his  horse  to  the  ostler, 
and  suppoTted' his  fair  companion,- wlio  iseemed  somewhat  fatigued  by  her  ride, 
into  the  house.  Agreeably  to  his  orders,  a  handsome  repast  was  shortly  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  in  a  private  apartment,  and  during  the  ensuing  hour,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  Blanche,  who  betraved  a  fmelv  cultivated  intellect, 
joined  to  much  simplicitv^  and  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  what  is  termed  “  the 
world.”  Eveiy  moment  added  to  his  love,  and  she,  it  was  evident,  returned  it 
with  as  much  cordiality  as  it  was  possible  could  result  from  so  short  an  ac(|uaint- 
ance.  After  their  meal  was  over,  Blanche  retired  to  the  apartment  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her,  and  Wilhelm,  occasionally  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass 
of  Hocheimer,  began  to  ijieditate  on  his  future  plans. 

These  plans  we  will  not  relate,  for  very  speedily  an  event  occurred  which  len- 
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(Icreil  them  useless ;  ibis  was  no  less  than  the  door  opening,  and  admitting  the 
\)ersonage  who  had  thought  frt,  so  unaccountably,  to  take  possession  of  “  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren”  on  the  Toeplitz  road. 

He  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  gazed  around,  scarcely 
noticing  the  youth,  and  apparently  looking  for  some  absent  object.  The  youth 
sat  without  speaking,  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  address  the  stranger. 

“  If  he  he  a  thief,”  he  thought  “  I  had  better  give  him  into  the  charge  of  the 
police  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  a  rich  man,  I  should  be  loath  to  offend 
him ;  he  might,  on  the  contrary,  assist  me  materially.”  This  question  was  soon 
solved,  by  the  return  of  Blanche  into  the  apartment.  Tire  moment  the  stranger 
beheld  her,  he  seized  her  arm  violently,  and  then  flung  it  away. 

“  Degenerate  girl !  Prepare  to  return  with  me  instantly ;  and  as  for  that 
idiot,  the  jail  shall  punish  him  for  this  knavery.” 

Blanche  clasped  her  white  hands,  as  in  in  treaty ;  she  sank  at  his  feet — “  Oh 
pardon  us!”  she  cried. 

“  Pardon !  Truly  that  is  good !”  shouted  Wilhelm,  as  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  waved  it  in  a  threatening  manner,  “  pardon  from  a  tliief  like  that!  Lady 
Blanche,  if  you  love  me,  come  to  me,  I  will  protect  you  from  yon  vile  bandit ! 

I  charge  you.  Mein  Herr^  with  a  foul  theft !” 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  dart  across  her  brain,  she  started  up,  flew  across 
the  room  to  where  Wilhelm  stood,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  whispered — 

“  Create  a  confusion,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  escape.”  Her  embrace  caused 
some  distraction  in  her  admirer’s  brain,  but  he  promptly  detennined  to  follow 
her  advice.  In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  tliis  resolution,  he  continued  to  shout 
loudly,  “  thieves!  robbery!”  and  in  half  a  minute,  numbers  of  persons  thronged 
into  the  room.  “  Seize,”  he  shouted,  “that  villain,  he  has  stolen  a  pictuve 
worth  fifty  florins  from  me !” 

Duiing  these  proceedings,  which  scarcely  occupied  a  minute,  the  stranger 
stood  bewildered,  but  he  now  strenuously  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  landlord 
and  others  to  collar  him,  and  a  noisy  and  very  outrageous  scuffle  ensued. 

“  Now',  now,”  earnestly  ejaculated  Blanche,  “  let  us  away  !”  But  Wilhelm 
felt  no  wish  to  depart. 

“  Let  us  rather  sUiy,  dearest,  to  see  this  thief  safely  conveyed  to  prison,  and 
then” — 

“  Ah,  fatal  delay !”  distractedly  cried  Blanche,  “  he  is  no  thief ;  the  mistake 
will  be  discovered  directly,  and  we  are  lost  for  ever.  It  is  the  Prince  of  Ileus !” 

Had  a  thunderbolt  flilien  at  his  feet,  Wilhelm  would  not  have  expeiienced 
near  so  much  alarm  or  amazement  as  these  words  created.  He  immediately 
siw  the  prudence  of  her  counsel,  caught  her  in  his  anns,  hurried  towards  the 
door,  darted  through,  almost  flew  along  the  galleries  and  stairs,  and  rushed  into 
the  street.  Opposite  stood  the  horse  of  a  traveller  who  had  just  dismounted, 
and  whom  he  recognized  to  be  his  master,  Schauffe.  Regardless  of  the  asto¬ 
nished  exclamations  of  the  latter,  he  mounted  the  animal  with  his  fair  burden, 
and  urging  it  to  the  utmost  speed,  vanished  in  a  very  few  moments  from  his 
employer’s  sight.  A  short  period  sufficed  to  quit  Dresden,  and  the  road  which 
the  animal  clianced  to  take,  was  the  one  along  which  so  brief  a  lime  previously 
they  had  journeyed. 

“  W  e  are  lost !”  cried  Blanche,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shewed  her 
certain  well-known  objects.  “  1  hear  the  sound  of  pursuers,  and  every  step 
does  but  convey  us  nearer  to  the  castle  of  my  guardian.” 

“  Our  only  chance,”  answered  Wilhelm,  “  is  that  this  horse  may  outstiip 
those  which  follow.”  Even  as  he  spoke  the  last  hope  deserted  them.  Ihe 
animal  was  thoroughly  wearied  when  Wilhelm  and  his  mistress  mounted,  and 
now  he  suddenly  stopped  in  his  career.  A  convulsive  shudder  shook  his  frame, 
he  staggered,  and  fell  to  the  earth.  The  lady  escaped  unhurt,  but  Wilhelm's 
temple  struck  against  a  stone,  and  he  was  laid  senseless  on  the  ground. 
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Blanche,  when  she  beliekl  her  lover,  as  she  concluded,  dead,  gave  one  loud 
despairing  shriek  and  sank  equally  inanimate  on  his  body. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  will  render  the  remainder  of  our  story  connected. 

On  his  way  to  Dresilen  the  preceding  day,  Schauffe,  being  well  acquainted 
with  his  love  for  the  fine  arts,  called  at  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Prince  of 
Reus,  and  exhibited  his  collection.  There  he  discovered  tlie  defalcation  of 
“  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,”  and  having  previously  extolled  its  merits,  was 
forced  to  confess  that  it  had  been  either  stolen  or  left  behind.  The  Prince,  wh(» 
felt  a  curiosity  to  behold  the  picture,  immediately  offered  to  despatch  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  Toeplitz  with  directions  to  bring  it,  offering  Schauffe  an  apartment 
for  the  night  in  his  castle.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  a  man  was  sent 
with  orders  to  Gertrude  to  deliver  it,  but  chancing  to  meet  with  a  comrade  in 
Toeplitz,  they  spent  the  night  together  in  carousing,  and  it  was  late  the  next 
day  ere  he  returned. 

Impatient  at  the  delay,  the  Prince,  on  the  following  morning,  walked  several 
miles  on  the  road  to  meet  his  messenger,  and  encountered  Wilhelm  in  the 
manner  described.  He  suspected  that  the  young  man  had  stolen  the  picture, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  charging  him  with  the  theft,  when  Wilhelm  ran  in 
pursuit  of  his  startled  horse.  He  immediately  concluded  that  the  thief  had 
discovered  he  was  suspected,  and  had  either  made  his  escape,  or  would  return 
with  his  accomplices.  Under  this  impression  he  seized  the  picture  and  hurried 
back  to  his  mansion.  At  the  castle  old  Schaufle  eagerly  recognized  his  work, 
and  concluded  with  the  Prince  that  it  must  have  been  the  thief  who  offered  it 
for  sale ;  he  still,  however,  wished  to  know  what  message  would  arrive  from 
old  Gertrude,  and,  with  his  patron’s  pennission,  he  left  the  castle,  and  rode 
slowly  towards  Toeplitz,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  tiirdy  messenger.  It  was 
not  long  ere  he  encountered  him,  and  then  learnt  that  it  must  have  been  his 
pupil  whom  the  Prince  had  mistaken  for  a  thief;  and  hastening  back  to  unde¬ 
ceive  him,  he  learnt  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  and  also 
that  the  Prince,  having  previously  despatched  persons  different  ways,  had  him¬ 
self  hurried  towards  Dresden.  Fearful  lest  the  latter  should  ill-treat  his  really 
loved  pupil,  under  the  persuasion  of  his  being  a  rogue,  Schauffe  detennined 
likewise  to  proceed  to  the  city,  and  alighted  at  the  Golden  Angel  in  time  to  see 
Wilhelm  depart  with  a  young  female,  and  likewise,  by  declaring  his  rank,  to 
protect  the  Prince  of  Reus  from  farther  violence. 

Slowly  Wilhelm  recovered  ;  at  first  a  dark  cloud  rested  upon  his  eyes,  and 
the  objects  around  him  appeared  strange,  confused,  and  shapeless.  Gradually, 
however,  each  seemed  more  distinct,  and  full  perception  of  the  present,  and 
remembrance  of  the  past  burst  upon  him.  He  lay  on  a  couch,  in  the  room  of 
the  Golden  Angel,  where  he  had  dined.  By  his  side  knelt  Blanche,  pale  as 
death,  but  weeping  with  joy  at  his  recovery  ;  on  the  other  side  stood  a  barber, 
who  had  just  finished  the  opemtion  of  bleeding ;  while  over  him  hung  his  ohl 
master,  Schaufle,  almost  dancing  with  pleasure  when  he  beheld  him  once  more 
unclose  his^  eyes ;  and  lastly^  the  Prince  of  Reus,  looking  by  far  the  least  pleased 
of  the  party ;  indeed,  his  countenance  betmyed  a  deep  expression  of  sui)pressed 
rage,  at  which  Wilhelm  by  no  means  wondered,  when  he  recollected  the  folly 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

“  Young  man,”  sternly  began  the  Prince,  “  when  I  thought  you  a  common 
thief  it  appears  that  I  did  you  wrong;  but  you  have  proved  yourself  a  villain, 
far  worse  than  one  who  robs  to  supply  himself  with  food,  in  thus  enticing  away 
a  lady  so  much  your  superior  in  rank.  A  public  and  severe  punishment  should 
have  follow edj^iad  not  the  teai*s  and  intreaties  of  this  old  man,  and  this  infa¬ 
tuated  girl,  induced  me  to  change  my  resolution.  Swear  to  me,  first,  never  to 
betray  the  events  of  this  evening  to  any  to  whom  they  are  now  unknown  ;  and, 
secondly,  swear  never  again  to  approach  the  Baroness  of  Hohenstein.” 

“The  first  condition.  Prince,”  replied  Wilhelm,  feebly,  “  I  readily  agree  to; 
but  to  the  latter  never — bv  Heaven  !” 
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‘‘  And  1,”  sobbed  Blanche,  “  will  never — never  be  united  to  any  one  but 
you  !”  Faint  and  overpowered  with  excess  of  conflicting  feelings,  she  eonvul- 
sively  clung  to  the  couch  for  support.  Wilhelm  started  up,  and  caught  her  in 
his  anus.  “  We  must  part,  dearest,”  he  whispered,  “  but  let  us  do  so  only  to 
meet  again.  1  love  thee  far  too  well  and  too  sincerely  to  forget  thee.” 

The  I’riuce  viewed  the  lovers  with  increasing  displeasure,  and  yet  a  species  of 
pity ;  their  attachment,  although  new  and  sudden,  had  a  character  of  sincerity, 
which  every-day  love  generally  lacks  most  wofully  ;  and  old  Schaufl’e,  “  albeit 
unused  to  the  melting  mood,”  found  his  eyes  fllling  with  tears  as  he  beheld  the 
deep,  yet  perfectly  hopeless  attachment  of  his  pupil. 

“This  is  mere  madness,”  at  length  said  the  Prince,  “you  must  and  shall  part 
for  ever,  and  that  w  ithout  further  wtiste  of  time.  The  Lady  Blanche  is  to  me 
a  sacred  trust:  she  was  confided  to  my  care  by  her  father,  and  shall  not  debase 
hei*self  by  a  degrading  marriage.” 

The  youthful  pair  threw  themselves  at  his  feet. 

“  Do  not  separate  us,”  said  Blanche,  and  soft  intreaty  shone  in  her  beaming 
eyes,  “  I  am  rich  enough  for  us  both,  and  rank  you  can  bestow  .  Were  my  dear 
father  living,  he  w  ould  rather  see  me  happy  than  great.  Do  not — do  not  sepa¬ 
rate  us  for  ever !  ” 

“  Hank  and  fortune,  Blanche,  are  certainly  desirable  possessions  in  one  who 
aspires  to  your  hand,  but  it  is  not  merely  because  your  lover  has  not  these,  that 
I  deny  your  prayer — it  is  the  want  of  birth  which  renders  me  firm.  What!  shall 
it  be  said  that  the  high-bom  Blanche  of  Hohenstein  married,  with  the  consent 
of  her  foster-parent,  a  miserable  painter  ?  A  man  whose  parents  are  unknown 
beyond  the  paltry  neighbourhood  wherein  they  pursue  their  daily  avocations  ? 
No — it  must  not  be  !”  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Wilhelm  rose  haughtily 
from  the  ground,  and  lifted  his  fair  companion. 

“  Let  us  not  kneel,  Blanche,  to  this  proud  man,  who  would  burst  asunder  the 
dearest,  most  valued  ties  of  the  heart,  because,  forsooth,  so  wretched  an  advan¬ 
tage  as  high  birth,  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  me.  Remember,  Prince,  it  was 
chance  and  not  merit  which  made  you  what  you  are.”  As  he  spoke,  his  eye 
caught  that  of  Schauffe,  a  sudden  thought  struck  him. 

“  Old  Man !  ”  he  shouted,  “  tell  me,  who  are  my  parents  ?  I  never  knew 
them — ”  and  hope  lit  for  a  moment  a  gleam  of  joy  in  his  countenance  ;  but  it 
faded  instiintly,  for  the  sorrowful  expression  with  which  his  master  regarded 
him,  plainly  told  that  he  had  no  good  news  to  communicate.  Wilhelm  clasped 
his  hands  together  in  despair,  nor  could  all  his  manly  resolution  enable  him  to 
suppress  a  bitter  sigh. 

The  Prince  looked  at  them  both  with  a  half  sentiment  of  compassion,  and  as 
lor  the  barber,  who,  unnoticed  and  unseen,  yet  stood  by  the  side  of  the  couch, 
he  entered  so  wannly  into  the  feelings  of  the  runaways,  that  it  is  probable  no¬ 
thing  but  respect  for  the  great  pow  er  of  the  Prince  of  Reus,  prevented  his  inter¬ 
fering  most  unseasonably. 

“  i)earest  Blanche,”  said  the  Prince,  “  restrain  your  sorrow,  this  is  but  a  new 
acquaintance,  you  must  forget  him,  I  am  only  studying  your  happiness  in  for¬ 
bidding  your  union  with  this  young  man ;  felicity  never  can  follow  an  unequal 
maniage.  I  had  once  hoped,”  and  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  tears  of  repressed  emotion,  “I  once  hoped  to  have  seen  you  united  to  iny 
son,  but  that  hope,  alas!  has  fled  forever.” 

“  I  never  knew*  you  had  a  son,  my  lord,”  said  Schauffe,  not  because  he  cared 
one  doit  about  the  matter,  but  merely  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Prince 
from  the  passionate  leave-taking  of  Wilhelm  and  bis  mistress.  * 

“  \  es,”  Siiid  the  Prince,  sorrowfully,  “  I  had  a  son,  he  was  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  and  he  was  taken  away.  It  is  many  yeai*s  now^  since,  passing  througli 
Leipzig  in  my  way  thither,  I  detennined,  fatally  determined,  to  remain  a  shoit 
period  in  that  city.  One  morning  the  nursemaids  who  had  the  care  of  the 
child,  sulfercd  him  to  stray  from  them  in  the  public  walks.  Rewards  were 
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offereil—imnieiise— boundless  rewards  were  offered  for  his  recovery  ;  half  Ger- 
niaiiv  ransacked,  but  in  vain.  I  never  sjiw  nor  heard  of  him  morel  ” 

“  Prithee,  tell  me,  my  lord,  how  lonjjf  is  this  ago  ?  ” 

“  Nearly  seventeen  years.” 

“  And  the  child — how  old  ?  ” 

“  llather  more  than  three, — ^but  wherefore  these  questions  ?  ” 

“  Almighty  powers !  I  think — I  believe  1  can  give  you  some  information 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  boy.” 

“  You  !  speak — speak — I  eharge  you  !  ” 

“  I  was,  at  the  period  to  which  you  have  alluded,  a  travelling  artist,  and 
business  called  me  from  my  native  place,  Toeplitz,  into  England.  One  night, 
passing  near  l.eipzig,  I  observed,  in  the  moonlight,  a  white  object  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  road ;  curiosity  urged  me  to  dismount  and  ascerUiin  its  nature;  I  did 
so.  It  was  a  fine  boy,  dressed  with  elegance,  but  with  his  clothes  torn  and  rag- 
^red ;  he  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleej)  Irom  mere  exhaustion,  and  common 
humanity  prompted  me  to  lift  the  poor  infant  from  his  resting-place,  and  hike 
him  with  me  ;  this  I  did,  and  rode  without  eeasing  all  night.  As  the  morning 
dawned,  I  stopped  at  a  small  town  to  obtain  some  refreshment.  The  child  awoke, 
seemed  pleased  with  the  motion  of  the  hoi’se,  and  as  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
liim,  and  my  business  admitted  of  no  delay,  I  resolved  to  bring  him  with  me  to 
England.  With  me  he  went.  Nearly  two  years  elapsed  erc  my  return,  and 
during  that  time  the  child  had  gained  so  much  upon  my  affection,  that  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  adopt  him,  teach  him  my  profession,  and  make  him  my  heir.” 

The  patience  of  the  Prince  was  now  thoroughly  exhausted.  “  Well,  well — 
tell  me  where  he  is,  where  is  my  son  ?  Does  he  live,  or  must  a  line  of  princes 
expire  with  me  ?  Speak  I  ” 

“  The  child,  my  lord,  still  lives !  but  how  shall  we  know  he  is  your  son  ?  ” 

“  My  hoy  has  a  scar  on  his  left  foot ;  it  was  caused  by  an  accident  in  his 
earliest  infancy.  Ah  !  you  clasp  your  hands — where — where  is  he  ?  ” 

SchaufTe  pointed  with  his  finger  to* Wilhelm — 

W.  W.  T. 
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The  King  has  called  upon  the  nation,  and  the  nation  has  answered  him  as  it 
ought — in  fine  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  summons.  William  the  Fourth 
has  asked  his  people  if  they  think  it  just  that  the  unrepresented  and  the  misre¬ 
presented  among  them  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  freemen,  in  enjoying  theTight  to  vote  for  a  delegate  to  parliament;  and  they 
have  replied  manfully,  unequivocally,  and  at  once,  that  thei/  do.  Reform  is 
earned!  The  King  is  for  it;  the  Ministry  is  for  it;  and  the  Nation  is  for  it. 
Yes,  the  British  Nation  has  asserted  its  dignity — the  paramount  rank  which  it 
holds  among  the  states  of  Europe.  It  has  shewn  that  it  prefers  its  duty  to  a 
bribe ;  and  has  indignantly  flung  off  from  it  those  who  would  tamper  with 
its  integrity  or  play  upon  its  fears.  A  victory  has  been  gained  far  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  that  of  Waterloo.  The  latter  rescued  the  despots  of  the  continent 
from  one  who  was  a  despot  like  themselves — though  a  million  times  a  greater 
benefactor  to  his  race ;  the  former  confirms  the  throne  of  a  constitutional  sove¬ 
reign,  and  diffuses  content  and  the  sniiit  of  unitv  amomr  his  people. — Reform, 
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But  the  organs  of  the  ultras  have  insinuated  that,  “  the  Lords  will  throw  out 
the  JJillj'  or  “  so  modify  it^  as  to  render  its  provisions  nugatory  The  Lords 
dare  do  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other — not  that  tliey  lack  the  courage,  but 
because  they  know  better.  We  will  neither  abuse  the  Lords,  nor  flatter  the 
l.ords.  Do  those  who  talk  after  this  fashion  believe  that  the  Lords  are  deaf; 
that  they  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  the  people  ?  ,  The  Lords  can  hear  as  well 
as  they,  or  we!  What  would  they  gain  by  throwing  out  the  Bill,  or  mis¬ 
chievously  modifying  it?  A  little  embaiTassment  to  the  ministry!  Will  the 
great  Lords  throw  out  the  Bill  or  modify  it,  for  so  paltry  an  object  as  that  ?— 
Will  the  dignified  aristocracy  stake  the  fair  lustre  of  their  coronets  against  a 
miserable  ducat  like  that  ?  It  would  be  giving  fearful  odds  in  a  game  which  they 
are  certain  to  lose  at  last.  The  Lords  have  something  more  British — more  constitu¬ 
tional  and  rational  about  them.  A  pretty  pass  it  were  coming  to !  To  say  to 
the  Commons,  “  You  shall  not  reform  your  House  !  It  is  yours,  and  you  tell 
us  that  it  is  insufficient  and  corrupt ;  an  eye-sore  and  a  peril ;  and  we  will  not 
allow  you  to  reform  it!”  To  say  to  the  King,  “  You  shall  not  heed  the  voice  of 
the  people!  You  shall  not  discharge  your  high  function  as  you  are  disposed  to 
do,  more  in  the  patriarchal  than  the  feudal  spirit  of  its  character !”  Would  the 
Lords  have  us  think  them  mad  ?  They  are  Siine.  But  what  will  be  gained  hy 
passing  the  Bill — passing  it  magnanimously — like  l^ords — without  petty  excep¬ 
tions  and  vexatious  demurs — small  lawyer- work ! — What  will  be  gained  by  that? 
Much.  Enhancement  of  their  dignity — permanency  of  their  order.  Let  not 
their  flatterei*s  start  at  the  word  permanency.  Their  order  was  not  at  the 
beginning,  and  there  is  no  reason,  either  moral  or  natural,  why  it  should,  of 
necessity,  continue  to  the  end.  The  people  are  not  disposed  to  be  out  of  huinoiiv 
w  ith  the  Lords ;  the  British  people,  proverbially,  like  the  aristocracy,  when  the 
aristocracy  deport  Uiemselves  like  men  who  Like  a  greater  piide  in  act  than 
circumstance — like  my  Lords  Russell  and  Grey,  or,  to  Uike  a  more  illustrious 
example,  like  the  manly  Duke  of  Sussex — a  Briton  from  head  to  foot !  But  this 
is  viewing  the  selfish  side  of  the  question,  which  is  hardly  treating  the  Lords 
well.  W  hat  then,  we  ask,  will  they  gain  in  the  gain  of  their  country?  Therein 
lies  the  true  nobility  of  the  thing.  What  will  they  gain  in  that?  They  do  not 
deny  that  the  country'  will  gain  by  reform.  W  e  shall  suppose,  that  as  to  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  refonn  will  not  do  any  good ;  that,  when  it  shall 
have  been  conceded,  things  will  go  on  just  as  heretofore.  Is  nothing  gained  hy 
the  simple  granting  of  refonn?  If  the  child  is  determined  to  have  his  play-thing, 
or  throw  himself  into  the  fire,  and  he  is  too  strong  for  you,  w  hich  had  you  belter 
let  him  do?  Do  the  Lords  think  it  possible  to  withhold  reform  from  the  people, 
cheered  on,  as  they  have  been,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it,  by  the  King  and 
the  Ministry  ?  The  Lords  are  l)etter  arithmeticians  than  to  anive  at  any  such 
conclusion ;  they  will  consult  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  handsomely 
pass  the  Bill. 

But,  say  some  among  them,  “  By  sanctioning  the  Bill  w  e  shall  open  the  door 
to  anarchy!”  So  they  assuredly  will  by  not ‘sanctioning  the  Bill,  presuming 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  stop  it.  Mark  then  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
non-content  Lords  are  placed.  Anarchy  on  both  hands ;  but  then  there  is  a 
diflerenee ;  that  on  the  one  hand  is  extremely  probable,  that  on  the  other,  ex¬ 
tremely  hypothetical.  The  Lords  have  not  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  tell 
us  that,  aeteris  paribus^\\\e  less  imminent  danger  is  to  be  provided  against  be¬ 
fore  the  more  imminent  one.  But  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  anarchy  which  certain 
Lords  apprehend.  W  hat  is  it  they  fear?  It  cannot  be  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  ag*ciinst  the  liberties  of  mankind, — nation  meddling  with  nation,  in¬ 
stead  of  each  Liking  care  of  itself;  or,  rather,  kings  setting  nations  together  hy 
the  ears.  It  cannot  be  that  they  fear!  They  must  nauseate  the  un-British,  and, 
at  once,  slavish  and  desj>otic  principle  that  betrayed  a  constitutional  monarch 

a  free-island  king — into  making  one  in  such  a  knot.  No!  They  fear  that  the 


inoiiarcliy  will  be  destroyed.  The  inonandiy  destroyed !— Never,  while  it  consults 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  What !  Do  they  iin.ajpne  that  there  is,  neeess;irily, 
anythinir  in  the  monarchy  which  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people?  If 
they  do,  the  people  think  otherwise.  What  was  it  that  kept  us  all  so  tranquil 
and  secure  when  a  volcano  hurst  out  in  France,  some  months  ap;o  ?  Was  the 
slipfhtest  quiver  of  the  phenomenon  experienced  throughout  the  land  ?  We 
wondered  and  were  still.  What  generated  this  serenity  and  repose,  at  a  time 
when  all  was  rocking  and  vibrating  around  us  ?  The  monarchy  !  the  endearing 
deportment  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  who  treated  his  people  as  though  he 
thought  them  flesh  and  blood  like  himself! — a  sovereign,  who,  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  gave  his  voice,  manfully,  that  the  shackles  should  be  struck  off  from 
seven  or  eight  millions  of  enslaved  British  subjects — gave  it  manfully,  without 
being  kept  to  the  point  by  a  few  determined  men,  who  then  preferred  averting 
a  certain  evil,  to  providing  against  a  contingent  one ;  though  they  now  most 
preposterously  denounce  that  policy  in  others,  which  they  adopted  themselves. 
A  constitutional  monarch  kept  the  people  contented — the  idea  of  a  despot  in 
France  never  suggested  to  them  that  of  a  despot  in  England,  because  their  own 
eyes  convinced  them  that  there  was  no  such  thing  A  constitutional  monarch  kept 
the  people  contented;  filled  them  with  confidence  and  hope;  and  justified  that 
hope  and  that  confidence  by  waving  off  his  counsellors,  when  they  arrogantly  and 
ignorantly  arrayed  themselves  against  his  people!  There  is  nothing  in  the 
monarchy  that  renders  it  necessarily  hostile  to  the  people.  The  people  like  the 
monarchy,  when  it  does  its  duty — for  all  have  duties  to  perform  ;  when  right¬ 
eously  administered,  it  is  the  best  means  of  consolidating  an  empire,  because  it 
then  centres,  in  one,  the  interests  of  all. 

But  they  fear  for  the  Church !  Their  apprehensions  are  gratuitous.  They 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  Church.  But  they  say  they  do  fear  for  it ! — 
that  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  will  meddle  with  it !  Better  the 
refonned  House  of  Commons,  than  the  people.  Better  a  refonned  Church, 
than  no  Church  at  all — for  those  who  advocate  an  establishment.  Has 
the  existence  of  a  universal  impression  that  the  Church  needs  reform,  never 
struck  them  ?  Are  they  not  aware  that  it  is  the  topic  of  every  day  r* — that 
four  or  five  pei*spns  never  meet  together  but  one  of  them  will  begin  to  Uilk 
about  the  abuses  of  the  Church  ?  Do  they  never  hear  what  the  people  say  ? — 
We’ll  tell  them. 

Tlie  people  say  that  the  Church,  which  ought  to  be  the  vineyard  of  God,  has 
been  converted  into  a  farm  for  the  aristoeracy ;  and  as  they  cannot  find  any 
text  in  their  Bibles  which  justifies  the  perversion,  or  affords  the  slightest  pretext 
for  it,  they  are  indignant.  They  don’t  like  the  enonnous  revenues  of  the  Bishops 
and  Archbishops.  They  observe  them  vieing,  in  parade  and  pomp,  witli  the 
nobles  and  princes  of  the  realm;  and  they  shake  their  heads  as  they  bethink 
them  of  the  sandal,  and  the  staff,  and  the  empty  scrip  which  our  Saviour  re¬ 
commended  to  his  disciples — not  that  they  would  expect  the  Right  Reverend 
prelates  to  eonferm  to  the  directions -ofl  their  divine  master  in  these  particulars ; 
but  that  the  disparity,  in  point  of  worldly  circumstance,  should  he  less  monstrous. 
The  people  are  at  odds  with  pluralities.  They  can’t  for  the  life  of  them  make 
out  the  justice  of  giving  a  clergyman  tw  o  or  three  livings,  when  he  is  only  able 
to  discharge,  in  his  own  person,  the  duties  of  one.  They  say  that,  instead  of 
spiritual  food,  it  is  making  bread  and  cheese  of  the  church.  They  call  it  foul 
play  too,  that  one  man,  out  of  a  class  of  professors  whose  qualifications  are 
equal,  perhaps  superior  to  his,  should  engross  what,  divided,  would  afford  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  three  or  four ;  and  they  can’t  reconcile  the  idea  of 
foul  play,  with  that  of  an  establishment  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  Another  anomaly  too,  sticks  in  the  people’s  throats — that  the  clergy  who 
work  the  hardest  are  the  worst  paid.  They  also  call  that  foul  play — Yes;  the 
coarse-stomach’d  people  can’t  swallow  the  idea  of  a  hard-working  curate,  w  ith  a 
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wife  and  family— receiving  some  seventy  pounds  a  year-^wlnle  the  incnmhont, 
wlio  scarcely  works  at  all,  enjoys  seven  or  eight  hundred  ;  perhaps  a  thonsamh 
perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  a  year.  The  people  stare  at  one  another,  ami 
can’t  comprehend  how  such  a  thing  comes  about.  All  this  puzzles  the  people, 
who,  to  he  sure,  are  very  easily  puzzled  ;  and  are  very  restless  and  trouhlesoine 
when  they  cannot  understand  the  wit  of  a  thing.  And  then  they  fancy  that 
they  are  hurthened  for  the  Church.  The  tithe-and-rate  collector  knocks  at  their 
doors,  and  he  conies  to  say  something  more  than  “  a  good  morning  to  you !  ” 
He  comes  to  ask  for  something  for  the  ChurcJj,  and  the  Church  won’t  he  put  otV; 
and  the  people  grumble  at  paying  for  a  thing  with  which  they  are  out  of 
humour.  They  want  the  Church  refomied,  and  they  say  so — for  the  people- 
thoughtless  souls ! — speak  out — they  say  they  have  borne  w  ith  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  so  long,  that  they  are  determined  not  to  hear  with  them  any  longer. 
Moreover,  the  people  are  apt  to  hike  a  job  of  that  kind  into  their  own  hands — 
and  clumsy  ones  they  are — when  better  workmen  won’t  come  forward  and  exe¬ 
cute  it  for  them.  If  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  bring  about  reform 
in  the  Church,  so  much  the  better.  The  non-content  Lords  need  not  have  any 
(jualms  upon  that  score,  unless  the  purification  of  the  Church  is  an  object  (»f 
alann  to  them  ;  which,  of  course,  is  impossible. 

We  live  in  times,  which  the  most  sanguine  advocate  for  improvement  among 
us,  believed,  the  other  day,  to  hemany  a  year  off;  and  lo !  they  are  already  at  our 
d6oi*s.  A  man  should  hesitate  now,  before  he  plays  the  alannist.  ^\  e  recol¬ 
lect  the  meetings  at  Penenden  Heath,  ^c.,and  the  resolutions  that  were  passed 
there — the  j^anie  about  Church  and  State,  lest  the  sign-manual  to  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  should  prove  the  death  wan’antof  both.  It  has  been  suhscnhed,and 
they  are  both  alive  and  well  as  ever — though,  certainly  capable  of  improvement 
in  their  health.  ’Tis  laughable  enough!  That  Ogre,  the  Papist,  was  going  to  eat 
ns  all  up ;  and  behold  he  has  not  set  a  tooth  in  us  yet,  or  shewn  the  least 
inclination  to  bite  us,  and  it  is  upwards  of  two  years  since  he  obtained  his 
freedom !  so  that  the  alannists  themselves,  of  that  time,  look  strange  at  their 
own  fears,  as  if  thev  never  knew  them.  So  w  ill  it  he  with  the  alarmists  of  the 
resent  time,  when  the  Reform  Bill  shall  have  been  passed  a  year  or  two. 
The  fact  is,  the  nation  has  been  enlightened  as  if  by  a  miracle.  Men  sec  things 
in  an  aspect  in  which  they  never  viewed  them  before.  Party  is  broken  up. — 
Politicians,  with  a  few  exceptions,  strive  no  longer  for  their  own  mean  and 
selfish  ends.  Men  differ  and  agree — give  and  take.  Yield  you  one  point, 
and  the  r.adical  will  yield  another,  and  both  will  draw  together,  in  the  grand, 
common  cause.  The  tory  too — the  ultra  one — ^liegins  to  he  almost  of  the  same 
mind,  lake  an  obstinate  child  who  suspects  that,  after  all  his  frowardness,  he 
has  been  in  the  wrong,  he  is  at  present,  to  he  sure,  a  little  sulky,  and  seems  as  if 
he  knew  not  whether  to  stick  to  the  thing,  or  give  it  up  ;  hut  he  is  sure  to  come 
round  at  last.  Talk  with  him  ten  years  hence  and  he  will  ([ualify  his  ])rcsent 
position,  and  flatly  deny  that  he  is  chargeable  with  the  absurdity  of  ever  having 
maintained  the  dogma,  that  error  in  the  constitution  of  a  state,  is  essential  to 
security ;  that  the  circumstance  of  a  house  standing,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  the 
worse  for  having  a  few  rotten  timbers  in  it,  or  that  you  cannot  remove  the  had 
wood,  and  replace  it  with  what  is  healthy,  without  hnnging  the  entire  fabric  to 
the  ground.  Strange  that  they  should  not  have  learned  a  better  lesson  from 
x)ur  architects,  who  will  renew  the  whole  front  of  a  house,  will  rebuild  it  from  hot- 
toin  to  top,  without  disturbing  a  brick  or  a  stone,  in  either  the  sides  or  the  hack 
of  it,  or  even  so  much  as  molesting  tlie  mortar. 

The  benefits  which  will  result  from  reform  are  most  important,  though  thev 
should  he  confined  to  the  two  following  results,  namelv, —  removing,  from  a  gTcat 
]y>rtion  of  the  people,  a  ground  of  constant  complaint;  and  holding  out  a  hoim^ 
for  the  encouragement  of  induitry  and  good  conduct.  How  often  has  the  im¬ 
perfect  manner  in  which  the  people  are  represented,  been  a  plea  for  throwing 
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the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment.  Rememher  Manchester.  Would  Manchester 
have  witnessed  the  scene  it  did  a  few  years  ap^o,  had  such  au  euaclineut,  as  that 
which  the  Bill  contemplates,  been  then  in  operation  ?  How  many  thousands 
would  the  privilepfe  to  be  planted  to  householders  sitting  at  ten  pounds  a-year 
rent,— how  many  thousands  would  that  privilejj^e  have  held  back  from  attendinji^ 
the  meeting,  had  any  such  meeting  then  taken  ])lace  ?  which  is  more  than  prob¬ 
lematical  :  for  the  poorer  order  has  its  dregs — which  move  not,  in  such  inattei*s, 
unless  when  the  entire  body  is  agitated.  To  the  grievance  of  non -representa¬ 
tion  have  the  people,  for  years  back,  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  every  annoy¬ 
ance, — slackness  of  trade,  low  wages,  scarcity  of  provisions,  whatsoever  was  the 
source  of  suffering  and  wheresoever  it  originated.  If  the  harvest  was  bad,  they 
turned  their  lowering  countenanees  towards  the  mis-named  House  of  Commons, 
and  grumbled  at  the  want  of  refonn — for  a  glaring  wrong  is  sure  to  have  evils 
charged  upon  it,  of  the  propagation  of  which  it  may  be  totally  innocent.  A 
source  of  inquietude  and  alarm,  if  not  of  danger,  w  ill  be  removed  by  the  Rill. 

But  a  new,  a  powerful  and  contented  order  will  be  created  out  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  classes ;  an  order,  the  in<lividnals  of  which  the  Bill  raises  to  the  rank  of 
what  they  never  were  before — Freemen  ;  an  order  which  will  now  become  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  and,  for  its  own  sake,  will  stand  by  the  constitution  ;  an 
order,  whose  privileges  w  ill  not  be  the  source  of  envy,  but  of  emulation  to  tliose 
beneath  it ;  because,  if  they  choose,  they  can  render  themselves  eligible  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges.  Thus  the  measure  is  one,  not  only  of  state 
policy,  but  true  morality.  Inft  a  man  a  little  higher  in  station,  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  you  add  to  the  standard  of  his  moral  worth.  The  Bill  fits  the  times ; 
and  the  times  will  have  the  Bill,  whosoever  may  gainsay  it ! 


THE  OAK  TREE 


In  childhood’s  bright  morn,  ere  I  quitted  my  home, 

I  planted  an  aconi  in  sport  at  the  door ; 

Then,  for  many  a  year,  ’twas  my  fortune  to  roam, 

And  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  no  more. 

When  next  I  return’d  to  my  dear  native  cot. 

Youth  advancing  to  manhood,  was  fearless  and  gay. 

And  a  vigorous  sapling  that  rose  on  the  .spot 
Told  alone  of  the  years  that  had  glided  away. 

Many  more  roll’d  along  amid  life’s  chequered  scene. 

Ere  the  home  of  my  fathers  again  I  could  see — 

Then  a  wide-spreading  oak  overshadow’d  the  green, 

, .  _And  the  gloom  which  it  shed  was  congenial  to  me ! 

On  the  tender  young  plant  1  had  carv’d  a  lov’d  name, 
When  I  last  stood  beside  it — unwilling  to  part — 

The  name  of  the  false  one  remained  on  the  stem. 

And  I  feel  it,  alas !  written  still  on  my  heart. 

When  in  youthful  devotion  the  letters  I  drew. 

The  friend  of  my  bosom  stood  smiling  the  while — 

’Twas  he  stole  my  bride! — and  the  scene  when  I  view. 
Like  a  spectre  it  haunts  me,  that  treacherous  smile ! 

But  ’tis  past,  and  beneath  the  old  oak  is  my  seat. 

While  the  chill  winds  of  autumn  the  sere  branches  wave 
I  gaze  on  the  leaves  as  they  drop  at  my  feet. 

And  feel  that  ere  long  they  will  drop  on  my  giave! 
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LETTERS  FROM  IRELAND, 

BY  A  “  little”  CANTAB. 


Dublin,  June  \0(h. 

So  long  as  I  can  well  remember,  Ireland  and  her  wrongs  and  her  rights,  and 
Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  have  been  a  constant 

subject  of  discourse  at - House  ;  and  so  long  have  1  had  an  ardent  curiosity 

to  see  and  judge  of  both  with  my  own  eyes  and  comprehensions.  Gladly  then 

did  I  assent  to  our  friend  H - 's  proposition  to  join  him  in  a  ramble  through 

the  Green  Isle,  having  predetennined  to  remain  as  much  incoq.  as  our  purpose 
would  admit.  Holyhead  is,  I  believe,  the  usual  route ;  hut  as  neither  H.  nor 
myself  had  seen  Liverpool — a  lion  from  its  commercial  wonders,  we  preferred 
making  it  our  way,  and,  accordingly,  amved  there  last  Monday  sc’night, 
whence,  next  evening,  we  stept  on  hoard  the  government  packet  for  Dublin. 

Under  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  “  bright  isle  of  the  west”  would  have 
revealed  at  least  its  shadowy  outline  to  my  gaze,  I  remained  on  deck  till  the 
last  streak  of  sunset  had  faded  into  darkness  ;  and  never  did  I  more  deeply  feel 
the  religious  and  poetic  (if  they  he  not  the  same)  influence  of  the  “  Ave  Maria” 
hour  of  twilight,  dear  to  the  sons  of  song — an  influence  on  which  is  founded 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  fictions  of  Oriental  mythology.  The  myth  of  a  land 
of  happiness  in  the  west,  the  abode  of  the  departed  good,  is  the  most  ancient 
as  well  as  most  universal  in  the  fables  of  history :  it  constitutes  an  essential 
part  of  the  religious  creed  of  every  nation  of  antiquity  with  whose  literature  we 
have  any  acquaintance.  Old  Homer,  as  you  remember,  locates  the  Elysian 
]dain  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  ocean  which  hounds  the  Greek  isles ;  his 
knowledge  of  geography  extending  no  farther.  In  Hesperia, — the  west — Hesiod 
also  placed  his  happy  islands,  and  to  it  the  Greek  always  directed  his  longing 
l(K)k,  as  the  region  of  future  tranquillity  and  bliss.  This  paradise  of  the  ancient 
world  was  generally  fixed  in  an  island  which  loomed  still  more  and  more  west¬ 
ward,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface  increased.  In  the  Hindu  legends, 
this  white  island  of  the  west  was  supposed  to  he  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rosphorus,  or  eastward  of  Greece  :  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  it  was 
placed  in  Crete;  thence  it  was  removed  by  Homer  to  the  extremity  of  the  ocean 
stream.  The  floating  island,  Delos,  in  the  west,  in  which  Latona,  in  the  mythic 
legend,  gave  birth  to  Apollo,  felicitously  explains  the  uncertainty  of  this  locality 
of  the  happq  island,  while  it  reflects  a  strong  light  on  its  true  history.  The 
belief  in  a  paradise  in  the  west  was  taught  by  Confucius  to  the  Chinese,  and 
prevails  in  all  the  countries  professing  the  religion  of  Buddha  or  Fo.  To  the  w  est 
the  Jews  look  for  their  Messiah;  and  in  every  modern  nation,  whose  language 
denotes  an  Indo-Teutonic  descent,  ])opular  superstition  preserves  a  u'ilt  and  a 
lielqo  land — that  is  a  white,  a  holy  land — in  the  west,  as  the  region  of  sanc¬ 
tity  and  happiness.  The  ancient  name  of  England,  Al-  fron,  signifies  the  white 
island ;  and  that  of  Ireland,  lernis,  emphatically  the  western  isle,  or  according 
to  others,  who  give  it  a  Greek  etymology — the  holy  island.  The  lakes  and  seas 
ol  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  their  holy  islands  floating  in  the  western  horizon, 
and  still  farther  westward  the  red  men  of  North  America,  look  across  the  ocean 
beyond  their  west  for  the  land  of  bliss  and  content,  ready  to  receive  them  when 
the  Great  Spirit  shall  have  summoned  them  to  their  eternal  home. 

W  hence,  then,  this  universal  belief  in  a  bright  island  of  the  west,  the  abode 
of  bliss  and  tranquillity  ?  The  answer  is  simple :  man  is  essentially  a  religious 
animal,  prompted  by  the  spiritual  yearnings  of  his  being,  to  seek  beyond  the  finite 
Inmnds  of^  his  earthly  prison-house  for  some  type  or  local  habitation  of  the  lotty 
.and  infinite  imaginings  of  his  nature.  In  the  rudest  state,  the  sun  in  all 
its  glory  forces  itself  upon  his  attention  as  an  object  of  surpassing  splendour 
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and  influence.  To  it,  therefore,  his  first  relif^ious  lioinage  is  directed  ;  and  the 
God  of  Life  and  Light — the  element  of  five* — is  worshipped  under  nuinherless 
titles  and  forms,  less  pure  as  the  misty  and  sensuous  superstitions  of  fahle, 
fraud,  and  ignomnce,  become  incorporated  with  our  heavenward  aspirations 
after  a  Great  First  Cause.  But  it  is  at  the  close  of  day,  as  the  majestic  lumi 
narv  is  about  to  descend,  as  it  were  to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  the  western 
ocean — at  that  hour  of  sacred  stillness,  when  the  heart  dilated  with  wonder  and 
awe  at  the  most  glorious  of  celestial  phenomena — the  setting  sun — is  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  profound  impressions ;  at  that  hour  when  the  soul  in 
“  The  sweet  silence  of  its  own  deep  ecstacy 

is  wafted  on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  a  third  heaven,  there  to  breathe,  by 
aiitici]»ation,  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  atmosphere  than  is  the  lot  of  mortality  ; 
in  that  hour,  in  fact,  when  mythic  tradition  (the  poetry  of  superstition  in  which, 
while  the  letter  is  falsehood,  the  spirit  is  the  highest  philosophy)  proves  its  origin 
in  the  suhlimest  of  our  affections ;  that  man  in  the  infancy  of  society  is  most 
disposed  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  dreams  and  conjectures  of  the  future.  \\  here 
the  sun  sets,  naturally  becomes  the  scene  of  his  imaginings — the  happy  land  of 
the  blest — the  abode  of  the  departed  good.  Hence,  the  several  white  isles  of 
the  west,  which  are  scattered  over  the  mythic  charts  of  antiquity ;  each  more 
westward  as  the  tide  of  emigration,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  same  cause, 
flowed  more  and  more  towards  the  Cimmerian  and  Hesperian  world.  Hence, 
too,  all  that  idle  labour,  all  that  learned  folly,  of  attempting  to  give  a  local  ha¬ 
bitation  and  a  name  to  what,  from  its  very  nature,  admits  of  neither :  now ,  to 
show  that  Crete,  the  first  happy  white  isle  in  the  w  est,  of  the  Greeks — the  cradle 
of  the  Idoean  Jove,  owed  its  title  to  the  marvellous  salubrity  and  richness  of  its 
soil ;  and  now  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Ireland  w  as  known  as  the  island  of 
saints,  on  account  of  the  superior  learning  and  sanctity  of  its  early  inhabitants ! 
Coininon  sense,  history,  philosophy,  disprove  such  absurd  notions,  and  convince 
all,  but  some  few  half-crazy  national  bigots,  that  the  mythic  title — the  supersti¬ 
tious  tradition  as  universal  as  the  human  race — created  the  island,  and  not  the 
island  the  tradition .f 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  that  I  was  on  deck 
at  least  two  hours  before  we  reached  it.  I  must  confess  I  was  on  the  whole 
rather  disappointed  ;  it  wants  character,  is  too  straggling,  and  w  ithout  being 
bold  enough  to  rank  as  a  scene  of  natural  sublimity,  lacks  marvellously  the 
factitious  ornaments  of  wealth  and  civilization.  To  compare  it  w  ith  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  as  it  is  wont,  is  sheer  nonsense  ;  for  there  is  no  single  feature  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  them,  while  there  are  many  contrasting  ones.  Howth  is  cer- 
tiiinly  a  pretty  hill,  but  should  be  much  larger  to  atone  for  its  naked  banen- 
ness.  Then  the  city  itself  is  completely  hidden  from  the  view  till  you  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  centre  of  it,  so  far  as  the  water  approach  is  concerned  ;  and  to  one 
accustomed  as  I  was,  for  eight  years  of  my  life,  to  daily  see  London  from  Har¬ 
row -on-therHill,  is.,  not  worth  "notice  for  its  land  picturesqueness.  But  the 
southern  shore  of  the  bay  makes  ample  amends  for  the  defects  of  the  remainder, 
and  is  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

I  never  could  describe  natural  scenery  ;  the  fact  is,  I  enjoy  it  too  much  as  a 
whole,  and  therefore  will  not  attempt  a  description  now.  Suffice  it,  then,  that 


*  That  the  worship  of  the  sun,  or  the  element  of  fire,  was  among  the  first  adopted 
by  mankind  would,  it  strikes  us,  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  demonstrate.  That  it 
was  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Irish  will  appear  pretty  evident  in  tlie  sequel  of  these 
letters.  Stonehenge,  we  think,  could  also  be  traced  to  fire  worship. 

t  On  this  point  see  Mr.  Cooley’s  History  of  Maritime  Discovery,  vol.  i.  p.  150, 
and  seq, 
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the  southern  side  of  the  Dublin  bay  cauiiot  be  too  highly  praised  for  its  beauty. 
You  have  a  fine  sweep  of  richly  adorned  and  thickly  inhabited  couiiliy,  wiih 
its  dark  groves  dotted  with  shining  steeples  and  villas,  rising  giadually  from  the 
“  deep  blue  sea  ”  that  foims  the  foreground ;  bounded  behind  and  afar  by  a 
noble  barrier  of  apparently  intenninable  mountains,  contrasting  their  brown 
sterility  with  its  truly  emerald  richness,  all  forming  a  most  lovely  landscape. 

H - and  I  were  expressing  our  disappointment  at  the  general  flatness  and 

want  of  outline  of  the  northern  and  city  sides  of  the  bay,  when  we  were  joined, 

I  won’t  call  it  interrupted,  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  soon  convinced  us  of 
his  being  a  genuine  character,  though  of  what  school  is  beyond  my  guess.  He 
was  a  tall,  muscular,  large-featured,  good-humoured,  military.  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell-looking  man,  with  something,  I  thought  at  first,  of  the  half-scamp,  half¬ 
ton  air  of  those  broken-down  roues  of  fashion  one  meets  in  every  hole  and  corner 
of  France  and  Italy.  He  accosted  us,  just  as  we  had  cleared  the  Liverpool 
harbour,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  presented  us  some  excel¬ 
lent  cigars,  and  chatted  freely  away  on  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Manchester  rail¬ 
road,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  citizen  king.  H - ’s  reser\^e  damped  the  con¬ 

versation,  the  blunt  raciness  of  which  much  amused  me,  and  so  we  saw  notliing 
more  of  him  that  evening. 

“  Of  course,  young  gentlemen,”  said  he,  without  any  bow  or  preface,  and 
speaking  in  a  strong  but  not  disagreeable  Irish  accent,  “  you  are  disappointed 
with  the  bay  of  Dublin.  I  never  knew  an  Englishman  who  thought  any 
thing  in  Ireland  worth  a  fig,  till  he  got  drunk  five  or  six  times  with  Irish 
whiskey;  and  so,  take  my  word  for  it,  will  be  the  case  with  you.  And  yet,” 

continued  he,  addressing  H - by  name,  to  both  our  amazement,  “  Mr.  H - , 

the  rivulet  of  Irish  blood  on  your  mother’s  side,  that  runs  tlirough  your  veins, 
ought  to  have  saved  you  from  the  infection  of  national  prejudice.  Brush  these 
prejudices  away ;  they  are  unworthy  of  men  of  birth  and  education.”  We 
eagerly  assured  him  that  we  were  free  from  the  national  antipathy,  to  which  he 
imputed  our  disparagement  of  the  south  shore  of  the  gulph  we  were  then  en¬ 
tering  ;  that  we  both  entertained  a  warm  admiration  of  many  of  the  features 
of  tlie  liish  character,  and  that  we  had  the  honour  of  counting  many  Insh 
gentlemen  among  our  most  intimate  friends.  “  Honour!  honour!”  exclaimed 
he,  “  there  it  is  ;  a  part  of  the  ‘  humble  servant,’  condescending  tone  of  pa¬ 
tronage.  Now  you  know  in  your  hearts  that  you  think  the  ‘  honour  ’  is  all  on 
their  side.  But  such  has  ever  been  the  tone  of  the  conqueror,  and  such  w  ill  be 
till”— 

“  You  have  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  Mr.  O’Connell  King  of  Ireland,” 
rejoined  H - ,  with  a  smile. 

“  By  no  means,  ^Ir.  H - .  I  detest  both  propositions  equally,  for  both 

mean  the  same  thing, — the  throwing  back  Ireland  at  least  a  century  in  the 
course  of  improvement.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  such  would  be  the 
tone,  till  loftier  and  purer  habits  of  thought  were  prevalent  in  the  two  countries; 
till,  in  fact,  the  energies  of  the  Irish  charaeter  and  sterling  qualities  of  the 
English,  have  had  the  fair  play  of  a  sound  moral  education.” 

The  tone  of  this  last  observation  made  me  suspect  that  w  e  had  fallen  in  w  ith 
some  of  the  military  bibliomaniasts  of  the  Captain  Gordon  school,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  I  rejoined,  “  Oh  then.  Sir,  yon  imagine  that  when  we  are  all  zealous 
Wesleyans,  English  and  Irish  shall  recline  under  the  same  vine-tree,  cultivating, 
without  distinction  of  name  or  race,  the  arts  of  peace  and  brotherly  love.” 

“  There  again,”  answered  our  companion,  “  is  another  misconception,  arising 
out  of  that  abuse  of  words,  which  in  our  schools  and  colleges  passes  as,  for¬ 
sooth,  a  liberal  education.  You  suppose  because  I  have  been  a  soldier,  I  have 
shut  ray  eyes  on  the  book  of  nature,  which  is  open  to  every  man  to  read ;  each 
page  of  which,  let  me  tell  you,  teems  with  prepgiant  truths  not  dreamt  of  in 
your  University  philosophy” :  and  you  foolishly  conclude  that  because  I  spoke 
of  a‘  moral  ’  system  of  instruction,  that  therefore  I  must  be  one  of  those  sell- 
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suflicient,  one-idea’d,  vain,  self-distinction-seeking,  itinerant  religionists,  who 
mar  a  good  cause  by  their  pseudo-advocacy.  No,  Sir,  what  I  mean  is — hut 
another  and  a  more  fitting  time  for  explanation.  This  is  Kingstown,  where  we 

land ;  there  is  my  card  for  you  (addressing  H - ),  My  name  is  G.,  Colonel 

G.,  late  of  the - regiment ;  but  better  known  as  Jemmy  G.  by  my  neigh¬ 

bours  in  Cork  and  Tipperary.  If  you  visit  Killarney,  as  1  presume  you  will, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  grandson  of  B - at  my  cabin.”  H - thanked 

the  old  Colonel  earnestly  for  the  cordial  tone  in  which  he  gave  his  invitation, 
and  promised,  should  he  visit  his  part  of  the  country,  to  avail  himself  of  his 
kindly  proffered  hospitality.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  heard  his  aunt 
frequently  speak  of  G.  as  an  eccentric  but  romautically  high-minded  character: 
he  had,  however,  forgotten  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  story. 

The  Colonel  then  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  in  a  frank  off-hand  tone  said 
that  in  Ireland  a  friend’s  friend  was  the  same  thing  as  himself,  and  that  in  his 
invitation,  I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  included.  I  returned  an  amiable  bow, 
muttered  the  usual  thanks  and  promises,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  my 
name,  and  our  object  in  visiting  Ireland. 

“  You  are  a  most  lucky  pair  of  dogs  in  thus  meeting  me,”  replied  he ;  “  you 
must  accompany  me  to  Gresham’s  yonder,  and  after  breakfast  we  shall  deter¬ 
mine  your  best  route.”  To  Gresham’s  accordingly,  amid  the  usual  Babel  con¬ 
fusion  of  all  landing  places,  I  take  it,  in  the  globe,  we  repaired  forthwith  ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  found  ourselves  seated  at  breakfast  in  an  Irish  hotel,  whicli, 
to  our  great  surprise,  for  appearance  and  the  style  of  the  thing,  would  not  suffer 
much  by  comparison  with  Long’s  or  the  Clarendon.  The  hotel  and  the  place 
of  landing,  I  should  premise  to  you,  are  not  actually  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  but 
in  a  very  pretty  village  on  the  southern,  the  handsome  shore,  about  five  or  six 
miles  distant,  called  Kingstown  in  honour  of  George  IV^ ;  in  memory  of  whose 
departure^  the  Irish,  in  true  Hibernian  respect,  have  erected  a  handsome  granite 
pillar  not  unlike,  in  size  and  appearance,  that  commemorative  of  Louis  le  De¬ 
sirees  landing  at  Calais. 

The  excitement  of  rapid  locomotion,  though  delightful,  is  far  from  being 
intellectual.  It  takes  days,  at  least  with  me,  to  allay  the  whirling  fervour  of 
circulation,  which  quick  travelling  always  occasions;  and  during  the  process  of 
fermentation  and  clearing,  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  any  mental  effort  re¬ 
quiring  continuity  of  attention.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  I  spent  the 
first  three  days  after  lauding,  in  sauntering  about  the  beautiful  fields  and  sea-shore 
walks,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingstown  ;  and  am  now  become 
almost  as  familiar  with  Seapoint  and  Kilina,  and  the  Isle  of  Dawki,  or  some  such 
name,  as  I  was  last  summer  with  the  scenery  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  During 

our  rambles,  numberless  were  the  discussions  between  H - and  the  Colonel, 

respecting  the  ancient  greatness  of  Ireland ;  the  former  holding  with  me  that 
that  greatness  is  all  moonshine,  while  the  Colonel  as  confidently  appealed  to 
what  Bede  and  otlmrs  have  written  with  reference  to  the  reputation  of  the  Irish 
monasteries,  in  the  sixth  ahd  seventh  centuries,  for  learning  and  hospitality. 
We  had  the  day  before  yesterday  our  last  dialogue,  the  good  old  Colonel  (who 
hourly  giew  upon  our  esteem,  and  whom  we  are  now  resolved  to  visit  at  his 
Tipperary  Tillietudlem,)  having  taken  his  departure  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
dialogue  was  to  me  extremely  amusing.  The  Colonel  admitted  that  what  passes 
for  genuine  historj'  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  is  great  part  fable,  or 
tradition  so  unauthenticated  as  to  be  of  no  higher  value;  but  as  usual,  main¬ 
tained  that  Tacitus,^  and  Bede,  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  bear  distinct 
testimony  to  the  commercial  and  literary  reputation  of  Ireland,  when  Great 
Britain  was  undistinguished  by  either. 


«■  *  In  his  Life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus  distinctly  states  that  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
Ireland  were  better  known  from  their  commercial  pre-eminence,  than  those  of  Britain, 
llis  words  are,  “  melius  aditus  portusqueper  commercia  et  negotiatores  cogniti/’ 
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“  ImjK)Ssible  I  the  supposition,  \ny  dear  Sir,  implies  a  moral  impossihiliiv,” 

replied  ll - ,  in  that  pompous  and  sejmlchral  tone,  which  used  to  aniusc  us 

Johnians  so  much  at  our  memomhle  Noctes.  “  The  Celts,  from  whom  the  Irish 
are  descended,  were  the  most  barbarous  of  the  nomadic  tribes  that  inundated 
the  west  and  south  of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  history.  War,  slauj^hter,  rapine, 
w  as  their  only  occupation,  and  (is  to  letters  or  morality,  no  such  thinp^  w  as  known 
before  Christianity  partially  softened  some  of  the  harsher  features  of  their  bar¬ 
barism.  The  Celts  were  not  only  uncivilized  savages,  like  those  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  at  the  present  day,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  their  brethren  in 
England,  but  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Strongbow  and  his  followers ;  and 
are  so  even  at  the  present  hour,  where  the  breed  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Saxon  or  Norman  cross.  What  is  their  history  from  the  time  that  St.  Ihitrick 
‘gave  the  toads  and  frogs  a  twist,’*  to  their  nominal  subjection  by  Henry  II., 
but  a  cannibal  war  of  kites  and  crows  upon  each  other’s  garbage  ?  We  had 
in  yesterday’s  paper  an  account  of  the  two  murders  in  Celtic  Clare,  under  eir- 
cumstances  of  true  Celtic  ferocity.  Compare  the  features  of  character  which 
these  circumstances  depict,  w  ith  those  recorded  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  of  the 
siivage  Irish  of  his  time,  and  tell  me  will  the  penal  laws,  or  absenteeism,  or 
magisterial  oppression,  account  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  resemblance.  The 
Clare  murderers  jumped  and  howled  with  savage  joy  over  the  mangled  remains 
of  their  victims,  as  did  their  ancestor,  King  Dermot,over  the  body  of  his  enemy 
and  co-barbarian,  Donald,  King  of  Ossorv.  But  tbe  Irish  annals  themstdves 
are  decisive  as  to  the  civilized  state  of  the  island  of  saints,  during  the  most 
sanctified  period  of  its  history ;  there  is  but  one  theme,  plunder  and  slaughter. 
The  greatest  hero  is  he  whose  hands  are  most  stained  with  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen  ;  out  of  two  hundred  kings  whose  names  and  exploits  are  handed 
down  to  us,  one  hundred  and  seventy  died  a  death  of  violence.  And  so,  1 
repeat,  it  will  be,  till  the  aboriginal  Celtic  traits  slnall  have  disappeared  before 
the  influence  of  the  printing-press ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  with  England, 
had  not  the  Celts  and  Arnioricans  been  expelled  the  island  by  the  Romans, 
and  Saxons,  the  Normans.” 

During  this  tirade,  the  Colonel  kept  stroking  his  lips  and  smiling,  so  as  to 
appear  unmoved  by  the  expression  of  sentiments  so  little  flattering  to  his  Celtic 

countrymen.  When  H -  had  concluded,  he  made  one  strong  ex])iration 

between  a  sigh  and  my  Uncle  Toby's  lillibulero  whistle,  took  a  pinch  of  snutl, 

blew  his  nose,  and  with  the  most  annoying  coolness  said,  “  And  so,  iMr.  II - , 

Pinkerton  is  your  magnus  Apollo  of  philosophical  historians,  and  tbe  crudities 
and  stupid  misrepresentiitions  of  that  peevish,  half-sighted,  self-suflicient  twad¬ 
dler,  are  to  you,  a  crack  Cambridge  man,  forsooth,  philosophy  teaching  by 
example,  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  well  deflned  history.  And  tliis  is  the  logic 
and  the  liberality  of  sentiment  taught  in  a  great  English  university  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Now,  Sir,  without  stopping  to  argue  the  question  of  how  lar 
nomadic  habits  are  or  are  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  lusty  morality,  or 
to  shew  that  the  ancient  Irish  were  as  much  Belgic,  (that  is  Scythian,  (iotliic,) 
and  Phoenician,  as  Celtic ;  or  to  expose  the  presumptuous  fallacy,  as  old  as  the 
Greeks,  of  stigmatizing  as  barbarous  all  those  habits  or  institutions,  which  may 
not  square  with  our  own  notions  of  civilization ;  or  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  a  doctrine  which  leaches  that  time  and  circumstances  have  no  influence  on 
a  national  character,  which  they  alone  created  at  the  period  selected  lor  its 
standard, — permit  me,  an  old  man,  to  stjite  the  result  of  forty  years’  considera¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  in  the  tw  elfth  century.  F'irst,  of  the  w  ild  state  of  society  pictured 
by  the  W  elshman  Barry ;  and  next,  why  it  is  that  a  country  so  favourably 


•  Bede,  speaking  of  the  crowds  of  northern  Saxons  who  thronged  the  monastic  semi¬ 
naries  of  Ireland,  records  a  circumstance  characteristic  of  Irish  hospitality  :  “  Quo> 
oranes  Scoti(asthe  Irish  w’ere  then  called)  libentissime  siiscipientes,  rictum  quotidiainfff^ 
sine  pretio,  lihros  quoque  ad  legendura  ac  magisterium  gratuitum  praeberere  curabant. 
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endowed  by  nature,  should  at  this  luoincut  be  behind  other  nations  in  the 
iirojrress  of  wealth  and  civilization. 

“I  might  offend  you,  if  I  asked  you  have  you  read  Tacitus,  de  moribits  Ger- 
manonmF  Yes,  you  of  coui-se  have  read  it.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  that 
wonderful  production  was  a  philosophical  romance — not  intended  as  a  history 
of  the  manners  of  a  particular  people,  of  whom  he  possibly  could,  comparatively, 
know  nothing  ;  but  as  a  true  picture  of  man,  such  as  he  is  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  where  the  state  of  society  is  inartificial — with  all  the  virtues  no  less  than 
the  vices  of  rude  independence?  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  of  whom  Facitus 
discoursed,  the  Irish  were  a  tall,  hardy,  muscular  race;*  generous,  hospitable, 
fond  of  gaming  and  drinking,  music  and  every  other  species  of  sensual  excite¬ 
ment;  ardent  in  their  affections,  be  they  for  friends  or  against  enemies ;  creatures 
of  impulse ;  crafty  and  ferocious,  but  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  vivacity  of 
imagination ,t  a  wild  enthusiasm  of  temperament,  easily  disposing  them  to  be 
supei*stitious  in  their  religion.  As  with  people  more  fortunately  circumstanced, 
war  was  their  passion,  the  necessity  of  their  nature;  but  when  mankind  have 
ceased  to  bestow  upon  the  Napoleons  of  history  the  homage  which  is  only  due 
to  the  more  dignified,  and  far  more  difficult,  virtues  of  peace,  it  will  be  time  to 
reproach  the  ancient  Irish  with  their  ‘killing’  propensities;  and,  as  with  an 
exciteable  people  in  their  uncivilized  condition,  actuated  by  a  wild  spirit  of 
pei*sonal  independence,  on  which  the  «/«a67*-descendants  of  the  German  barba¬ 
rians  of  Tacitus  so  pride  themselves,  and  among  whom  a  low  value  was  set  on 
human  life,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  revenge,  wild  justice,  as  Bacon 
finely  terms  it,  should  be  esteemed  a  solemn  duty ;  and  that  resistance  to  every 
institution,  trenching  on  individual  liberty  of  action,  should  be  encouraged  as 
public  virtue.  Hence,  the  lawless  turbulence,  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient, 
and,  if  you  w  ill,  of  the  modern  Irish ;  a  stage  of  society  which  all  nomadic 
tribes  must  pass  through,  but  which  circumstance  of  internal,  no  less  than  ex¬ 
ternal  growth,  have  unfortunately  conspired  in  pei*petuating  in  the  ‘  sister 
island,’  as  the  Cockneys  designate  Ireland. 

“Of  the  circumsUince  of  internal  growth,  it  is  needless  to  more  than  mention 
the  number  of  independent  kingdoms  and  principalities  into  which  the  whole 
island  w  as,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  history,  divided ;  by  whose  endless  feuds, 
peace,  the  essential  condition  of  Jill  social  improvement,  was  wholly  precluded, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  settlement  of  the  inhabitants  under  some  one  defined 
species  or  form  of  government,  rendered  an  impossibility.  Then,  lest  this 
untoward  state  of  things  should  fail  in  perpetuating  discord  and  endless  strife, 
there  was  the  law  of  lanistrt/,  (the  principle  of  which  is,  let  me  remark,  closely 
allied  to  wisdom),  and  the  usage  of  gavelkind,  to  ensure  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  these  civil  broils  which  are  thought  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  us  Irish ;  by  the  former,  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  chieftain  was 
made  the  reward  of  successful  turbulence ;  by  the  latter,  the  accumulation  of 
property  by  individuals  or  families, — the  first  step  towards  civilization,  and 
the  subjection  of  passion  and  brute  ftnee  to  law  and  public  opinion, — was  effec¬ 
tually  prevented. 

*  Giraldus,  while  sneering  at  a  custom  which  modern  philosophy  has  eloquently 
advocated,  of  leaving  the  limbs  and  body  of  infants  as  unswathed  as  possible,  tells  us 
that,  notwithstanding,  the  wild  Irish  were  remarkable  for  their  tall  and  handsome  bodies, 
and  pleasing  countenances,  and  that  in  music  they  excelled  every  other  nation.  “In  qui- 
hus  (playing  on  the  harp  and  drum)  fer^  omni  natione  incompaiibiliter  est  instructa.’* 

t  That  the  metaphorical  cast  of  Irish  eloquence  is  not  of  modern  growth,  is  evident 
horn  the  following  curious  letter  (in  Girald)  from  King  Dermot  to  Strongbow,  re¬ 
proaching  him  with  delay  in  fulfilling  his  promise  of  military  aid.  “  We  have  seen  the 
storks  and  the  swallows.  The  birds  of  the  spring  have  paid  us  their  annual  visit ;  and 
at  the  warning  of  the  blast,  have  departed  to  other  climes.  But  our  best  friend  has 
hitherto  disappointed  our  hopes.  Neither  the  breezes  of  the  summer,  nor  the  storms  of 
the  winter,  have  conducted  him  to  these  shores.” 
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“  Another  circuinstance  of  internal  origin,  which  contributed  to  retard  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  in  Ireland,  was  the  roving  pastoral  habits  of  its  early  iidui- 
bilants,  occasioned,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  stdu- 
brity  of  its  climate.  The  love  of  repose,  or  irksomeness  of  labour,  is  so  natural 
to  inan,  that  nothing  but  the  strong  stimulus  of  necessity,  or  avarice,  or  public 
opinion,  can  overcome  it ;  and  no  such  stimulus  existed  in  the  rich  pasture 
grounds,  or  the  property  tenures,  or  habits  or  conduct  of  the  ancient  Irish. 
This  is  a  point  I  might  expatiate  upon,  were  it  not  now  almost  a  truism  in  the 
philosophy  of  history.  What  has  made  the  Scotch  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  enlightened  of  modern  communities,  but  the  sterility  iS  their  soil  ?  And 
what  prevents  the  Spaniard  or  the  Neapolibin,  at  this  hour,  from  assuming  his 
fit  stiition  among  the  nations,  but  the  fertility  and  delightful  mildness  of  his 
climate  ? 

“  Of  the  circumstances  of  a  mixed  external  and  internal  origin,  which  were 
hostile  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  the  most  influential,  in  my  mind,  was  her 
geographical  position  :  had  she  been  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  (a  considerable 
distance  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  though  nothing  in  this  age  of  steam-hoats,) 
nearer  Britain,  she  would,  most  probably,  in  the  times  of  Vespasian  or  Agricola, 
have  enjoyed  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  overrun  by  the  Roman  arms, 
and  their  train — Roman  arts  and  institutions;  at  all  events,  her  conquest  by  the 
Anglo  Norman  followers  of  Strongbow,  would  have  been,  like  that  of  England 
under  the  first  William,  complete  and  nationally  beneficial :  while,  if  she  lay 
some  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  more  westward,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
domestic  Alfred  or  Arminius,  would  have  effected  such  necessary  reforms  in  her 
institutions,  as  would  have  prepared  the  way  for  national  unanimity,  and  na¬ 
tional  independence,  and  wealth,  and  civilization-  Ireland,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  was  not,  till  the  time  of  Cromwell,  more  than  half  subjected  to  the 
English  rule ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance  to  the  present  question, 
never  for  one  continued  year,  since  the  landing  of  Fitzstephen,  at  Waterford, 
till  the  year  1830,  when  Lord  Anglesey,  our  present  matchless  Lord-Lieutenant, 
was  restored  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  for  ever  the  serpents  of  faction, 
of  all  shades  and  creeds,  was  treated  but  as  a  nation  of  barbarous  Helob^.  I 
will  not  excite  the  indignation,  so  graceful  in  youth,  in  your  minds,  by  running 
over  the  sad  tragedy  of  crime  and  oppression  which  constitutes  the  history  of 
Ireland  from  Henry  11.  to  the  reign  of  George  IV. ;  it  is  written  in  letters  of 
fire  and  of  blood;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  those  very  murders  in  Clare,  to  which  you, 

Mr.  H - ,  have  just  invited  our  attention.  All  I  would  say  is,  that  before  you 

pronounce  Irish  turbulence  and  Irish  lawlessness  incurable,  give  good  govern¬ 
ment  a  fair  trial.  And  what,  you  may  ask  me,  is  good  government ;  I  will  tell 
you  over  a  jorum  of  old  whiskey  punch,  when  you  ‘  honor’  me  with  a  visit  at 
Tillietudlem.  Once  more,  let  me  earnestly  advise  you  to  brush  away  your  na¬ 
tional  prejudices ;  cultivate  a  more  hearty  faith  in  the  natural  goodness  of  your 
fellow  creatures.  Be  assured  that  the  law  of  morality  is  written  on  the  heart  ol 
man  by  the  finger  of  God  himself;  and  that  the  grossest  deviations  from  it  will 
be  found,  if  examined  in  the  spirit  of  a  high  philosophy,  to  be  misdirections,  the 
consequence  of  bad  education,  and  not  corruptions  of  moral  feeling.  These 
murders  in  Clare  are  horrible,  truly  lamentable ;  but  recollect  that  these  very 
murderers  three  summers  ago,  sacrificed  all  personal  considerations  at  the  shrine, 
as  they  honestly  felt,  of  their  country’s  weal.  I  allude  to  that  great  instance  of 
the  moral  sublime, — the  Clare  election ;  which  witnessed  a  poor,  ig^iorant,  op- 
pres^d,  drunken,  priest-ridden  peasantry,  forgetting,  in  one  moment  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  all  domestic  feuds,  refraining  wholly  from  every  species  of  intoxicating 
liquid,  shaking  off  the  serfship  of  centuries,  and,  undismayed  by  the  menaces  of 
their  priests  arrd  their  feudal  landlords,  boldly  asserting  their  rights  as  free-born 
British  subjects!” 

Thus  ended  the  warm  hearted  defender  of  his  courrtry ;  and  here  must  eird 
this  tedious  prolegomena  to  my  letters  from  Ireland.  N.  E. 
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Critics,  we  believe,  are  commonly  wont  to  recognize  at  least  as  many  species 
of  words  as  of  comedies ;  sentimental  comedy,  genteel  comedy,  comedie  lar- 
moyante^t  comedy  of  intrigue,  comedy  of  character,  and  so  forth.  For  our  own  part, 
we  never  trouble  ourselves  about  these  minute  divisions  and  subdivisions.  Our 
classification  of  plays,  novels,  romances,  and  all  other  works  of  imagination, 
comprehends  but  three  distinct  genera  ;  to  wit,  the  very  dull,  the  tolerably  enter¬ 
taining,  or  if  you  will,  interesting,  and  the  very  entertaining  or  very  interesting ; 
we  have  no  need  of  invariable  rules  of  composition,  or  strict  canons  of  criticism, 
or  immutable  standards  of  taste,  (the  advantage  of  this  our  system,)  or  any 
other  such  foolery,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  these 
works.  Our  opinion  is  formed  entirely  from  certain  symptoms  which  their 
respective  degrees  of  merit  never  fail  to  produce  upon  us.  Suppose,  for  example, 
our  last  arrival  from  the  circulating  library  may  chance  to  bear  the  title  of  “  Haul 
or  “  High  Li  fe^'^  or  “  Spring  in  Toivn^'  or  any  other  equally  euphonous  and 
prepossessing  appellation ;  and  suppose  us  determined  to  enjoy  this  intellectual 
treat  as  it  should  be  enjoyed  ;  that  is,  w  ith  the  obligato  accompaniment  of  certain 
corporeal  luxuries,  which  are  indispensable  to  our  perfect  and  entire  well-being 
and  contentment.  Accordingly,  our  cigar  box  is  placed  on  the  table  by  our  side, 
a  flask  of  something  peculiar,  in  the  way  of  liquid,  stands  close  by  to  keep  it  in  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  usual  severity  of  the  month  of  June  is  tempered  by  an  extra  allow¬ 
ance  of  coals  upon  our  blazing  fire,  and  we  sink  down  upon  the  well  stuffed 
cushions  of  our  easy  chair,  in  a  delightful  ecstacy  of  suspense  and  expectation  as 
to  the  contents  of  our  book.  Now,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  after  this  resolute  and 
determined  preparation  for  relishing  the  full  flavour  of  all  the  intellectual  deli¬ 
cacies  we  hold,  or  suppose  we  hold,  compressed  within  our  hands, — how  comes 
it  that  at  the  end  of  some  half  hour  or  so,  if  you  happen,  gentle  reader,  to  step 
stealthily  into  our  sanctum,  you  behold  our  head  dropped  down  on  one  shoulder, 
our  mouth  wide  open,  our  eyes  firmly  closed,  the  book  lying,  face  down¬ 
wards,  upon  the  rug,  and  a  half  smoked  cigar  not  far  off,  which,  albeit  of 
matchless  flavour,  and  but  lately  imported  from  thy  bower  of  sweet  odours, 
“  0  Hudson!”  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  place  between  our  lips,  so  potent 
is  the  drowsiness  that  has  thus  overwhelmed  us  ?  How  has  all  this  happened  ? 
The  answ  er  is  simple :  the  book  is  a  dull  book. 

Now,  suppose  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  just  become  possessed  of  a 
hitherto  unread  production  of  Sir  Walter ;  ay,  or  even  of  one  already  devoured, 
but  of  which  the  rich  flavour  has  in  some  degree  departed  from  our  mental 
palate.  Well,  what  if  the  book  be  lying  on  the  table  before  us?  We  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  look  it  over  a  day  or  two  hence  ;  and 
we  surely  could  not  in  any  case  contrive  to  put  off  the  pressing  business  we  liappen 
to  have  on  hand  exactly  nn  this  particular  afternoon,  of  all  other  afternoons  in 
the  year.  Besides,  we  have  been  keeping  rather  bad  hours  of  late,  and  we 
have  not  stirred  out  of  doors  these  three  days  past ;  and  a  stroll  in  the  evening, 
and  then  early  to  bed  will  be  the  very  thing  to  recruit  us ;  and  then  we  should 
like  to  call  at  our  club,  and  it  is  a  long  while  since  we  have  seen  our  friend  in 
Mortiraer-street,  who  is  sure  to  be  at  home  just  about  the  lime  of  our  walk, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  be  the  season  of  his  post-prandial  potations ;  in  short,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  we  should  not  open  this  book,  and  not  one  that  we 
can  hit  upon  why  we  should.  However,  we  may  as  well  just  throw  a  glance 
over  the  preface,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  begin  at  once  upon  chapter  the  first, 
when  we  have  leisure  to  read  the  work.  Now  take  the  trouble,  kind  reader, 
to  look  in  upon  us  two,  three,  four,  five  hours  from  the  time  we  sit  down  to  this 
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preface.  You  see  us  with  a  eounteiiaiice  of  anxiety — pleasiupj  anxiety,  that 
is,  and  not  downright  care,  for  we  liave  no  thought,  no  eye,  no  heart,  hut  for 
our  hero  and  our  heroine,  and  the  rest  of  the  good  company  tlie  author  has  iiitro- 
dueed  to  us.  We  care  not  a  tig,  not  we,  for  the  reform  bill,  nor  any  other  bill, 
no,  not  even  our  tailor’s  hill.  Hal  our  midnight  oil  must  he  waning,  for  our 
lamp  hums  dim.  Morning  breaks — no  matter.  The  dustman’s  hell  offends  our 
tympanum  ;  what  of  that?  We  are  deep  in  the  third  volume,  and  would  not  stir 
till  we  have  finished  it,  even  for  breakfast  or  dinner  hell.  To  bed  most  assur¬ 
edly  we  will  not  think  of  going,  till  every  line  of  it  is  read.  Why,  good  reader, 
is  this?  The  plain  reason  is,  that  the  novel  is  a  good  novel,  an  excellent  novel, 
a  first  rate  novel,  in  a  word,  a  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Now ,  between  these  two  extremes  there  is,  as  we  have  already  premised,  a  me¬ 
dium  ;  and  in  this  medium  are  we  inclined  to  place  the  novel  of  ‘  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,’  the  work  of  Victor  Hugo.  True  it  is,  that  our  perusal  of  it  has  never 
been  suddenly  interrupted  by  those  visitations  of  profound  slumber,  which  are 
wont  to  steal  occasionally  over  our  senses  in  the  act  of  reading  or  endeavouring 
to  read  certain  modern  works  of  fiction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ecpially 
certain  that  we  have  not  been  tempted  to  forego  our  natural  rest,  nor  indeed  to 
disturb,  in  any  way  whatever,  the  usual  course  of  our  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
avocations,  while  we  have  had  this  novel  upon  hand.  Perhaps,  upon  second 
thoughts,  this  statement  might  admit  of  a  little  ({ualification.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  are  correct  in  our  assertion  ;  but  though  we  did  not  actually  fall  into  such  a 
trance  as  we  have  already  described,  we  cannot  but  recollect  that  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  was  more  than  once  upon  the  point  of  occurring  while  w  e  w  ere  engaged 
with  the  first  volume ;  particularly  while  we  were  upon  two  of  the  longest 
chapters  thereof,  entitled  “  Notre  Dame,”  and  “  A  Bird’s  eye  view  of  Paris,” 
both  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  tedious  dissertations  upon  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture;  possibly  rejected  contributions  to  some  antiquarian  magazine,  having 
about  as  much  connexion  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  as  a  treatise  upon 
the  digamma,  or  an  essay  on  the  Thirty -nine  Articles.  Also  in  the  course  of  the 
same  volume,  whenever  a  certain  worthy,  yclept  Pierre  Gringoire,  made  his 
entrance  on  the  scene,  we  must  say  w  e  did  feel  an  unaccountable  heaviness 
about  the  eyelids ;  and  the  siime  effect  was  invariably  produced  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  Jehan  Frollo  de  Molendino,  which  we  are  the  rather  disposed  to  w  onder 
at,  inasmuch  as  these  two  characters  are  evidently  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  enlivening  us  by  their  smart  sayings,  they  being  in  no  degree  accessory  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  plot.  In  short,  this  first  volume  proved  altogether  of  a 
soporiferous  tendency,  and  had  w  e  not  been  very  certain,  from  our  fore-knowledge 
of  M.  Hugo’s  ability,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  he  should  have  written  all  the 
other  volumes  in  the  same  strain,  we  had  certainly  never  ventured  to  dip  into 
the  second. 

rhe  scene  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  is  laid  at  Paris  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Kleventh  ;  but  the  novel  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  historical  novel, 
that  monarch,  and  other  real  characters  of  the  time,  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  plot.  M.  Hugo  seems  to  have  taken  Maturin 
for  his  model ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  distinguished  not  only  by  the  same 
exaggerated  straining  after  violent  excitement,  by  means  of  highly  wrought 
descriptions  of  physical  and  monil  suffering,  but  by  a  very  close  similarity,  in 
point  of  design,  to  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Irish  novelist’s  productions.  Monk 
Lewis  must  also  bear  his  part  of  the  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  of  having  chosen 
the  same  theme,  and  perhaps  suggested  it  to  the  mind  of  the  French  writer,  this 
theme  being  no  other  than  the  terrible  effects  of  a  priest’s  lawless  passion  for  an 
innocent  girl. 

In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it  seems,  a  certain  Madame  Rolande  had  taken 
the  death  of  her  father  so  much  to  heart,  that  she  had  determined  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  teal’s,  in  penance,  and  in 
prayer;  she  had  accordingly  given  up  to  the  poor  her  house  of  la  Tour  RolatuU 
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situated  on  the  place  de  la  Greve  at  Paris,  and  all  the  rest  (d*  her  property,  reserv- 
iiuj  to  herself  nothinj?  hut  a  small  stone  cell,  in  front  of  the  house,  for  her  abode. 
W  ithin  the  hare  walls  of  this  narrow  and  dismal  hahitation,  she  had  caused 
herself  to  he  immured,  and  had  existed  there  for  twenty  years,  without  even  so 
nuich  as  the  luxury  of  a  stone  for  her  pillow,  and  without  any  other  resources 
for  suhsistence  than  bread  and  w  ater,  supplied  to  her  by  the  charity  of  the  public, 
and  conveyed  through  a  little  grated  opening,  the  only  aperture  of  the  cell,  that 
looked  out  towards  the  place  de  la  Greve,  After  her  death,  the  priests,  who 
considered  such  a  spectacle  of  mourning  and  mortification  a  useful  lesson  to  the 
inhabitiints  of  Paris,  had  tiiken  care  that  the  cell  should  seldom  want  a  tenant, 
and  indeed  there  were  several  other  receptacles  of  the  same  kind  in  Paris, 
which  were  very  rarely  suffered  to  remain  long  unoccupied.  On  the  outside  of 
eveiT  one  of  them  was  can  ed  some  inscription  of  pious  import,  for  the  edification 
of  the  public.  I’lie  cell  on  the  place  de  fa  Grh'e  bore  as  a  legend,  the  words 
Tu  OKA,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  vulgar  into  what  they  conceived  a 
fitting  designation  for  the  place,  Troa  aux  Rats.  At  the  time  of  our  story,  this 
I'rou  aux  Rats  had  been  inhabited  for  fifteen  years  by  a  woman,  of  whose  history 
nothing  was  known,  but  that  it  must  have  been  a  mournful  one,  iis  sorrow 
appeared  to  have  nearly,  or  quite,  deprived  her  of  her  senses. 

We  are  introduced  into  the  company  of  three  gossiping  shopkeeper’s  w  ives,  Ger- 
vaise,  Mahiette,  and  Oudarde,  by  name,  who  are  on  their  way,  one  bitter  morn¬ 
ing  in  January,  to  the  place  de  la  Greve,  intending  to  leave  a  cake  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate  recluse.  Mahiette,  who  is  not  a  Parisian,  but  a  native  of  llheims,  on 
a  visit  to  the  capital,  has  with  her  a  little  boy,  her  son  ;  as  they  approach  the 
place  de  la  Greve,  the  tambourine  of  a  gipsy  dancing  girl,  who  is,  in  fact, 
the  heroine  of  the  novel,  is  heard  at  some  distance,  and  the  two  I’arisians  are 
in  haste  to  be  in  time  for  her  performance ;  but  their  companion  has  a  horror 
of  gipsies,  for  she  knows  them  to  be  in  the  habit  of  stealing  children,  and  as  a 
proof  of  it,  offers  to  tell  the  story  of  what  happened,  long  ago,  to  a  native  of  her 
own  town,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Paquette  la  Cliantejleurie.  ^  ery  much  do 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  s})ace  for  this  beautiful  talc,  as  it  is  told  in  the 
simple,  and  truly  characteristic  style  of  INIahiette.  The  substance  of  it  is,  that 
Paquette  was,  in  her  day,  the  beauty  of  Rheims  ;  that  she  was  seduced,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  common  courtesan.  Misery  and 
degradation  soon  became  familiar  to  her;  but  all  was  borne  with  cheerful¬ 
ness,  when  she  became  the  mother  of  a  girl,  in  whom  all  her  affections,  her 
thoughts,  her  feelings,  were  concentrated.  Her  whole  soul  was  wrapt  up  in  this 
child.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  smallness  and  the  beauty  of  its  feet,  and  the 
fond  mother  made  for  it  shoes  of  rose-coloured  satin,  covered  over  with 
spangles;  she  spent  whole  days  in  dressing  and  undressing  the  baby,  in  caressing, 
and  covering  it  with  kisses.  None  was  so  happy  as  Paquette  la  Chantefleurie, 
but  the  gipsies  stole  poor  Paquette’s  child ;  and  after  every  effort  to  recover  it 
had  failed,  she  left  Rheims,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since,  having,  as  it  was 
supposed,  drowned  herself  hi  despair,-  when  she  quitted  the  tow  n.  As  this  simple 
and  pathetic  tale  is  finished,  the  three  gossips  arrive  at  the  Trou  aux  Rats.  What 
follows,  we  shall  leave  the  author  himself  to  tell  in  his  own  dramatic  language. 

It  was  indeed  a  mournful  spectacle  tliat  presented  itself  to  these  two  women,  as  they 
stood  breathless  and  motionless,  looking  through  the  grated  opening  of  iUe  Trou  aux 
f^ats.  The  cell  was  small,  larger  in  width  than  in  depth,  vaulted  with  a  pointed  arch  ; 
and,  viewed  from  within,  was  not  unlike,  in  shape,  the  hollow  of  a  bishop’s  mitre.  On 
the  naked  flag  stones  that  formed  the  flooring,  in  one  corner,  a  woman  was  sitting,  or 
rather  crouching  down.  Her  chin  rested  on  her  knees,  which,  with  her  arms  crossed 
over  them,  she  pressed  strongly  against  her  breast.  Thus  gathered  into  a  heap,  clad 
in  a  brown  sack,  that  covered  up  her  whole  figure  within  its  wide  folds,  her  long  grey 
hair  thrown  forward,  so  that  it  fell  over  her  face  and  along  her  legs  down  to  her  feet, 
she  appeared,  at  first  sight, like  some  strange  shape  carved  out  upon  the  dark  background 
of  the  cell,  a  sort  of  blackish  triangle,  which  the  beam  of  day,  that  shone  through  the 
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grating,  divided  abruptly  into  two  distinct  masses,  the  one  dark,  the  other  bright.  It 
was  one  of  those  spectres,  half  light  and  half  shade,  such  as  we  see  in  dreams,  and  in 
Goya’s  extraordinary  work,  pale,  motionless,  and  awful,  crouching  on  a  tomb,  or  lean, 
ing  against  the  grate  of  a  dungeon.  It  was  not  a  man,  nor  a  woman,  nor  a  living 
being,  nor  a  definite  form — it  was  some  nameless  shape,  a  sort  of  vision,  in  which  the 
real  and  the  imaginary  jostle  each  other  as  closely  as  the  light  and  the  shade.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  from  under  her  hair  floating  down  to  the  ground,  a  hard  and  withered 
profile  of  countenance  could  be  discerned  ;  and  her  robe  scarcely  shewed  the  tip  of  her 
naked  foot,  which  was  curled  up  on  the  hard  and  frozen  pavement.  The  little  of 
human  form  that  could  be  seen  from  under  this  garment  of  mourning,  caused  the  be¬ 
holder  to  shudder. 

'riiis  figure,  which  you  would  have  thought  cemented  to  the  flag  stones,  seemed 
to  have  neither  thought,  nor  breath,  nor  motion.  In  that  thin  canvass  sack,  in  January, 
stretched  on  a  pavement  of  granite,  in  the  darkness  of  a  cell,  into  which  the  slanting 
aperture  admitted  only  the  wind,  and  never  the  sun,  she  seemed  not  to  suffer,  not  even 
to  feel.  You  would  have  thought  she  had  become  stone  with  the  walls,  ice  with  the 
season.  Her  hands  were  clasped,  her  eyes  fixed.  At  the  first  glance  she  seemed  a 
spectre,  at  the  second  a  statue. 

At  intervals,  however,  her  blue  lips  opened  slightly  with  breathing,  and  trembled; 
but  as  lifeless,  and  with  a  motion  as  mechanical,  as  leaves  that  are  parted  by  the  wind. 
From  those  sunken  eyes  of  hers,  too,  there  beamed  a  look,  an  indescribable  look,  deep, 
mournful,  unchangeable,  fixed  incessantly  on  a  corner  of  the  cell  that  could  not  be 
seen  from  without ;  a  look,  that  seemed  to  connect  all  the  dark  thoughts  of  this  agoni¬ 
zed  spirit  with  some  mysterious  object.  Such  was  the  creature  who,  from  her  dwelling 
place,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  recluse,  and  from  her  garment  was  called  the 
Sachet  te. 

The  three  women,  for  Gervaise  had  joined  Mahiette  and  Oudarde,  were  looking 
through  the  grating.  Their  heads  darkened  the  feeble  daylight  of  the  cell,  and  yet  the 
wretched  being  whom  they  thus  deprived  of  it  appeared  not  to  heed  them. 

“  Let  us  not  disturb  her,”  said  Oudarde,  in  a  low  voice  ;  “  she  is  in  her  ecstacy, 
she  is  praying.” 

Meanwhile  Mahiette  was  scrutinizing  with  increasing  anxiety  that  ghastly,  and 
withered,  and  dishevelled  head  ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “  That  would  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  indeed,  ”  she  murmured. 

She  passed  her  head  through  the  bars  of  the  grating,  and  contrived  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  corner  where  the  look  of  the  unfortunate  recluse  remained  invariably  fixed.  \Vhen 
she  drew  back  again,  her  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 

“  How  do  you  call  this  woman  V’  she  asked  of  Oudarde. 

Oudarde  answered,  “  We  call  her  Sister  Gudule.” 

“  And  I,”  said  Mahiette,  “  call  her  Paquette  la  Chantefleurie.” 

Putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  she  then  motioned  to  Ourdarde  to  put  her  head 
through  the  grating  and  look.  Oudarde  did  so,  and  saw  in  the  corner  where  the  eye  of 
the  recluse  was  fixed  in  mournful  ecstacy,  a  little  shoe  of  rose-coloured  satin,  embroi¬ 
dered  all  over  with  gold  and  silver  spangles.  Gervaise  looked,  after  Oudarde,  and  the 
three  women  wept  as  they  contemplated  the  unhappy  mother ;  neither  their  looks,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  their  tears  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  recluse.  Her  hands  remained 
clasped  together,  her  lips  mute,  her  eyes  fixed  ;  and  for  those  who  knew  her  story,  the 
sight  of  this  little  shoe,  and  of  herself  thus  gloating  upon  it,  was  in  truth  a  heart-read¬ 
ing  spectacle. 

Hitherto  the  three  women  had  not  spoken  a  word  ;  they  dared  not  talk,  even  in  a 
whisper.  This  deep  silence,  this  overwhelming  grief,  this  perfect  oblivion  of  every 
thing  save  one  object,  all  had  upon  them  such  an  effect  as  might  have  been  produced 
by  the  sight  of  an  altar  decorated  for  worship  on  some  religious  festival.  They  spoke 
not,  they  retired  as  it  were  within  themselves,  they  were  ready  to  fall  on  their  knees  ; 
they  seemed  as  if  they  had  just  entered  into  a  church  on  the  day  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
At  length  Gervaise,  who  had  the  most  curiosity  of  the  three,  and  consequently  the 
least  sensibility,  endeavoured  to  make  the  recluse  speak  : — 

“  Sifter !  Sister  Gudule  1” 

She  repeated  this  call  as  often  as  thrice,  raising  her  voice  at  each  time.  The  recluse 
did  not  stir ;  not  a  word,  not  a  glance,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  sign  of  life.  Oudarde,  in  her 
turn,  with  a  softer  and  more  caressing  voice  cried  : — 
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“  Siskr !  Sister  Gudule  !” 

'I’hc  same  silence,  the  same  Immobility. 

“  A  singular  woman  !”  exclaimed  Gervaise,  **  and  one  who  would  not  be  moved 
by  the  sound  of  a  cannon. 

^  *  *  *  *  it  * 

Eustache,  who  till  this  moment  had  been  giving  his  attention  to  a  little  carriage 
drawn  by  a  great  dog,  which  had  just  passed  by,  now  perceived  on  a  sudden  that  his 
mother  and  her  companions  were  looking  at  something  through  the  grating.  He  in  his 
turn  was  seized  with  curiosity,  climbed  up  on  a  post,  lifted  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  put¬ 
ting  his  chubby  face  to  the  opening,  cried,  “  Come,  let  me  see,  mother  !” 

At  the  clear  and  sharp  sound  of  a  child’s  voice,  the  recluse  shuddered.  She  turned 
her  head  with  the  hard  and  abrupt  motion  of  a  steel  spring  ;  with  her  two  long  and 
shrivelled  hands  she  put  away  the  hair  from  before  her  face,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
the  child  with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  of  bitterness,  of  desperation.  This  look 
was  but  a  single  flash. 

“  Oh  !  my  God  !”  she  suddenly  cried,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  knees,  and  her 
hoarse  voice  seemed  to  tear  her  chest  as  it  came  forth,  at  least  do  not  shew  me  the 
children  of  others !  ” 

“  Good  morning,  madam,”  said  the  child,  gravely. 

This  shock  had,  so  to  speak,  awakened  the  recluse.  A  long  shudder  crept  over  all 
her  body  from  head  to  foot,  her  teeth  chattered,  she  half  raised  her  head  and  said, 
pressing  her  elbows  against  her  sides,  and  taking  her  feet  between  her  hands,  as  if  to 
warm  them,  **  Oh  !  how  bitterly  cold  !” 

“  Poor  woman!”  said  Oudaide,  in  pity,  “  would  you  like  a  fire  !” 

She  shook  her  head  in  token  of  refusal. 

“  Well !”  resumed  Oudarde,  holding  out  a  flask  towards  her,  **  here  is  some  hyppo- 
cras,  that  will  warm  you,  drink.” 

She  shook  her  head  again,  looked  stedfastly  at  Oudarde,  and  answered,  “  Water.” 

No  sister,”  said  Oudarde,  that  is  not  a  beverage  for  January.  You  must  take 
a  little  hyppocras,  and  eat  this  leavened  cake  we  have  made  for  you.” 

She  pushed  back  the  cake  Mahiette  offered  her,  and  said,  “  Some  black  bread.” 

”  Come,”  said  Gervaise,  struck  in  her  turn  with  the  spirit  of  charity,  and  undoing 
her  woollen  cloak,  “  here  is  a  garment  warmer  than  yours.  Put  this  over  your 
shoulders.” 

She  refused  the  cloak,  as  she  had  done  the  flask  and  the  cake,  and  answered,  “  A 
sack.” 

“  Why,  you  must  have  perceived  a  little,”  said  Oudarde,  that  yesterday  was  a 
holiday.” 

“  1  do  perceive  it,”  said  the  recluse.  It  is  now  two  days  since  I  have  had  any 
water  in  my  pitcher.”  After  a  pause,  she  added,  “it  is  a  holiday,  and  they  forget  me. 
They  do  well.  Why  should  the  world  think  of  me  who  think  not  of  it  1  When  the 
fire  IS  out,  the  ashes  are  cold.” 

And,  as  if  fatigued  with  having  said  so  much,  she  once  more  let  her  head  fall  on  her 
knees.  The  simple  and  charitable  Oudarde,  who  thought  these  last  words  were  in¬ 
tended  for  a  fresh  complaint  of  the  cold,  asked  her,  “  Will  you  have  a  fire,  then?” 

“  A  fire !’’  said  the  SachettCy  in  a  strange  tone  of  voice,  “  and  will  you  light  one 
too,  for  the  poor  child  that  has  been  these  fifteen  years  underground?” 

All  herjiinbs  trembled :  her  voice  vibrated,  her  eyes  glistened,  she  had  raised  her¬ 
self  on  her  knees.  Suddenly  she  stretcliM  forth  her  white  and  thin  hand  towards  the 
child,  who  was  gazing  on  her  in  astonishment. 

“  Take  away  that  child,”  she  cried  :  “  the  gipsy  is  coming  by  !” 

She  then  fell  with  her  face  against  the  ground,  and  her  forehead  struck  the  flags 
with  the  sound  of  one  stone  dashed  against  another.  The  three  women  thought  she 
was  dead.  A  moment  afterwards,  however,  she  stirred  ;  and  they  saw  her  drag  her¬ 
self  on  her  knees  and  elbows  to  the  corner  where  the  little  shoe  was.  They  did  not 
dare  to  look  ;  they  saw  her  no  longer  ;  but  they  heard  innumerable  kisses  and  sighs, 
mingled  with  piercing  cries,  and  with  repeated  strokes  of  a  dull  sound,  as  of  a  head 
dashed  against  a  wall.  At  length,  after  one  of  these  strokes,  so  violent,  that  they  all 
three  staggered  at  the  sound,  they  heard  nothing  further. 

”  Can  she  have  killed  herself,”  said  Gervaise,  taking  upon  her  to  pass  her  head 
through  the  grating.  “Sister!  Sister  Gudule!” 

”  Sister  Gudule  !”  repeated  Oudarde. 
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Ah!  my  Goil!”  said  Gervuise,  “  she  stirs  no  more.  Is  she  dead?  Ciudule! 
Ciudule!” 

IMahielte,  hitherto  choked  with  emotion,  so  that  her  voice  failed  her,  now  made  an 
effort.  “  Stop,”  said  she  ;  and  then  bending  over  to  the  grate,  called,  “  Paquette! 
l*aquette  la  ChanteHeurie!” 

A  child  who  ignorantly  blows  on  a  half  lighted  squib,  and  makes  it  explode  in  his 
eyes,  is  not  more  frightened  than  was  Mahiette  at  the  effect  of  this  name,  abruptly 
pronounced  in  the  cell  of  Sister  Gudule.  The  recluse  trembled  all  over,  raised  herself 
upright  on  her  naked  feet,  and  sprang  to  the  grating,  with  her  eyes  flaming  so  wildlv, 
that  Mahiette  and  Oudarde,  and  the  other  woman,  and  the  child,  hurried  back  to  the 
very  parapet  of  the  quay.  Meanwhile,  the  awful  figure  of  the  recluse  appeared  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  grating. 

“  Oh  !  oh  !”  she  cried,  with  a  frightful  laugh,  “  it  is  the  gipsy  that  calls  me  !” 

At  this  moment  a  scene  which  was  passing  at  the  pillory  caught  her  haggard  eye : 
her  forehead  became  wrinkled  with  horror,  she  stretched  forth  from  her  cell  her  two 
skeleton  arms,  and  shouted  with  a  voice  like  a  rattle  in  the  throat :  “  ’Tis  thou  again, 
then,  daughter  of  Egypt,  Tis  thou  that  callest  me,  purloiner  of  children !  Well !  cursed 
mayest  thou  be  !  ay,  cursed,  cursed,  cursed!” 

The  spectacle  which  thus  arrests  the  attention  of  the  unfortunate  recluse  is 
the  gipsy  girl — la  Esmaralda  she  is  called — perfonning  a  signal  act  of  charity 
on  the  place  de  la  Greve^  just  opposite  the  cell.  The  priest,  of  whom  we  have 
already  made  mention,  has  failed  in  all  attempts  to  carry  off  the  maiden  by 
force;  and  Uuasimodo,  a  defonned  bell-ringer  of  Notre  Uame,who  had  been  fos¬ 
tered  by  him  from  his  infancy,  having  been  detected  in  the  fact  of  endeavouring 
to  put  this  attempt  into  execution  for  his  patron,  has  been  sentenced,  for  the 
offence,  to  the  lash  and  the  pillory.  While  he  is  undergoing  this  punishinent, 
amid  tlie  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  mob,  the  girl  appears  and  gives  him  a 
tlraught  of  water,  which  his  entreaties  had,  till  then,  failed  in  persuading  any  of 
the  bystanders  to  furnish  him  with ;  by  this  service,  she  secures  the  grateful 
afl’ection  of  the  poor  ringer,  and  he  afterwards  finds  opportunities  of  returning 
the  obligation.  ISIeantime,  the  priest,  disappointed  in  his  efforts  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  the  young  gipsy’s  person,  discovei-s  that  she  has  fixed  her  afl’ections  on  a 
handsome  young  debauchee.  Captain  Phmbus  de  Chateaupers,  and  at  length 
finds  out  that  she  has  consented  to  give  him  a  meeting.  The  Captain,  however, 
at  the  time  appointed,  has  no  money  wherewithal  to  fee  tlie  mistress  of 
a  certain  house,  to  which  he  intends  retiring  with  his  conquest;  and  the 
priest,  by  furnishing  him  with  the  requisite  funds,  procures  permission  to  he  pre¬ 
sent  in  an  adjoining  closet,  so  as  to  be  a  witness  of  all  that  takes  place  during 
their  sojourn  therein ;  a  clumsy  and  improbable  contrivance,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  procure  his  attendance.  A  rather  warmly 
coloured  scene  ensues,  when  the  ecclesiastic,  in  an  agony  of  jealous  passion, 
rushes  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  plunges  his  dagger  into  the  Captain ; 
he  then  makes  his  escape,  and  the  young  girl  is  accused  of  the  murder,  though, 
as  it  afterwards  proves,  the  wound  is  not  mortal.  In  addition  to  this  charge, 
the  crime  of  witchcraft  is  laid  at  her  door,  because  the  piece  of  coin  tendered  by 
the  Captiiin  to  the  beldam  of  the  house,  is  sworn  to  have  been  found  converted 
into  a  dry  leaf ;  it  having  been,  in  fact,  stolen  from  the  drawer  wherein  she  liad 
deposited  it,  and  the  leaf  placed  in  its  stead.  As  she  refuses  to  plead  guilty  to 
these  charges  when  put  on  her  trial,  she  is  subjected  to  the  torture;  which  so 
far  accomplishes  the  end  proposed  by  the  enlightened  jurists  of  the  middle  ages 
to  he  attained  through  its  means,  that  the  poor  girl  is  speedily  made  to  confess 
all  that  is  required  of  her,  and  is  at  length  condemned  to  be  hanged,  after  per¬ 
forming  public  penance  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

In  pursuance  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  gipsy  girl,  she  is  brought  in 
a  cart  to  perfonn  the  penance  at  the  door  of  Notre  Dame,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
being  carried  from  thence  to  the  gibbet,  when  Quasimodo,  who  had  been  an  anx¬ 
ious  spectator  of  the  scene,  rushes  suddenly  dow  ii,  and  bears  her  off  within  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral.  A  special  decree  of  the  parliament  was  necessary  to  autho- 
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rize  llie  apprehension  of  any  culprit  who  had  found  shelter  in  such  a  spot;  and  this, 
as  way  he  supposed,  was  only  resorted  to  in  the  ease  of  very  atrocious  crimes. 
That  of  witchcraft,  however,  ranked  amon^  the  numher,  and  the  decree  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  procured  against  the  unhappy  refugee.  News  of  this  fact  is  conveyed, 
hv  the  contrivance  of  the  priest,  to  a  sort  of  Parisian  Alsatia,  where  all 
the  thieves,  rogues,  beggars,  gipsies,  and  other  vagabonds  of  the  capital 
have  their  residence,  and  where  the  heroine  herself  had  fixed  her  abode, 
previous  to  her  apprehension.  As  she  is  decidedly  a  favourite  among  the 
population  in  that  ([uarter,  a  unanimous  resolution  is  made  to  deliver  her 
from  Notre  Dame  the  night  before  the  decree  is  to  be  put  in  execution, 
and  the  cathedral  is  accordingly  besieged  by  torch-light.  Quasimodo,  un¬ 
fortunately,  mistakes  the  object  of  the  attack,  and  believing  he  has  to  a 
do  with  the  enemies  instead  of  the  friends  of  the  Esmeralda,  he  sets  about 
a  vigorous  defence  of  his  citadel.  Loose  stones  and  beams  he  hurls  down  in 
profusion  upon  the  mob,  to  the  death  of  many,  the  maiming  of  many  more, 
and  the  full  indulgence  of  M.  Hugo’s  partiality  for  descriptions  of  corporeal  pain 
and  suffering. 

During  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  siege,  the  priest,  in  disguise,  has  conveyed 
away  the  object  of  the  attack  in  a  boat,  and  he  carries  her  to  the  Place  de  la 
Gmv,  where  he  discovei*s  himself,  and  (at  the  foot  of  the  stationary  gibbet) 
renews  his  vows  of  love  and  his  offers  of  protection  to  her.  The  pursuers  are 
heard  near  at  hand,  and  death  awaits  her  if  she  still  spurns  him.  Nevertheless, 
her  aversion  overcomes  her  fear;  he  is  again  rejected  with  scorn,  and  he  re¬ 
venges  himself  by  dragging  her  to  the  front  of  the  sachettes  cell,  and  leaving 
her  in  the  gripe  of  the  recluse,  whose  hatred  of  gipsies  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  she  will  not  suffer  the  victim  to  escape.  Long  before  this  happens,  the 
reader  has  discovered  that  the  Esmeralda  is  no  other  than  the  lost  child  of  the 
recluse,  and  is  prepared  to  see  the  whole  pow  er  of  the  author  developed  in  the 
scene  where  the  recognition  is  made  by  the  mother.  A  more  grievous  disap¬ 
pointment  we  never  recollect  to  have  met  with ;  the  description  is  of  the  very 
last  degree  of  feebleness.  But  the  recognition  is  made  ;  and  the  recluse,  dash¬ 
ing  asunder  the  cross  bars  of  her  cell  with  the  stone  that  serves  her  for  a 
pillow,  draws  her  persecuted  daughter  into  the  aperture,  in  the  hope  of  screening 
her  from  her  pursuers.  The  attempt  is  fruitless;  the  armed  troop  arrives;  the 
broken  bars  are  remarked,  and  after  a  pathetic  detail  of  the  despairing  mother’s 
alternate  menaces  and  entreaties,  we  find  them  both  dragged  by  main  force  (no 
strength  can  sepamte  them)  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbet.  The  recluse  expires 
before  her  daughter  can  be  raised  to  the  fatal  beam. 

The  scene  now  changes,  and  we  are  transported  to  the  roof  of  N  otre  Dame, 
whither  the  priest  had  ascended,  to  witness  from  a  distance  the  result  of  his 
cruel  treachery  to  the  Esmeralda.  Day  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  ;  and  the 
description  of  the  calm  and  tranquil  prospect  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  from 
the  elevated  summit  of  the  cathedral,  is  not  only  beaulilul  in  itself,  and  evi¬ 
dently  a  picture  drawn;  not  from  -ffincy,  but  observation — the  observation  of  a 
poet,  too — but  is  introduced  in  this  place  with  great  skill,  to  heighten  by 
contrast  the  effect  of  what  follows. 

‘  Paris,  and  especially  the  Paris  of  that  time,  seen  in  the  fresh  light  of  a  summer’s 
dawn  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  was  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  spectacle.  The 
weather  was  like  July,  the  sky  was  perfectly  serene  ;  a  few  lingering  stars  were 
quenching  their  lights  in  different  quarters,  and  one  remained  shining  very  brilliantly 
towards  the  east,  in  the  brightest  part  of  the  heavens.  The  sun  was  just  on  the  point 
of  appearing  ;  Paris  was  beginning  to  stir,  h^astwards,  a  white  and  pure  light  threw 
the  outlines  of  all  its  houses  into  strong  relief;  and  the  giant  shadow  of  the  steeples 
projected  itself  over  all  the  roofs  from  one  end  of  the  great  city  to  the  other.  Some 
quarters  of  the  town  were  already  beginning  to  speak  and  send  forth  sounds  ;  here  the 
stroke  of  a  bell,  there  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  and  further  on  the  harsh  rattling  of  a  cart 
rolling  along  the  street ;  the  smoke  of  some  chimneys  was  already  bursting  forth  here 
^nd  there  over  the  immense  surface  of  roofs,  as  if  through  the  fissures  of  a  great  vol- 
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canic  stratum.  Tlie  river,  which  dashes  its  waters  agrainst  the  arches  of  so  many 
bridges,  and  the  banks  of  so  many  islets,  was  striped  with  folds  of  silver.  Around  the 
city,  on  the  outside  of  the  ramparts,  the  view  was  lost  in  a  great  circle  of  fleecy  mists 
through  which  the  indefinite  line  of  the  plains,  and  the  graceful  swelling  of  the  hills! 
could  be  indistinctly  made  out.  All  sorts  of  floating  vapours  were  dispersing  them¬ 
selves  over  the  half-awakened  city.  Towards  the  east,  the  morning  wind  was  drivinir 
across  the  heavens  a  few  white  tufts  of  cloud,  torn  from  the  misty  fleece  of  the  hills. 
********* 

Outside  the  balustrade  of  the  tower,  precisely  under  the  spot  where  the  priest  had 
stopped,  projected  one  of  those  fantastically  carved  spouts  of  stone,  which  juts  out 
along  the  sides  of  Gothic  edifices  ;  and  from  a  crevice  of  this  gutter,  two  beautiful  wall- 
flowers  in  full  bloom,  shaken,  and  rendered,  as  it  were,  living  by  the  breath  of  the  wind, 
were  wantonly  bowing  one  to  the  other.  From  aloft  above  the  towers,  far  towards  the 
sky,  was  heard  the  chirping  of  little  birds  ;  but  the  priest  neither  heard  nor  saw  any¬ 
thing  of  all  this.  He  was  one  of  those  men  for  whom  there  are  no  mornings,  no  birds, 
no  flowers  ;  in  that  immense  horizon,  which  opened  so  many  aspects  around  him, 
his  contemplation  was  concentrated  on  one  single  point.  Quasimodo  turned  to  ask 
him  what  he  had  done  with  the  gipsy  ;  but  the  Archdeacon  seemed  at  that  moment 
to  be  out  of  the  world  ;  he  was  visibly  in  one  of  those  violent  moments  of  life,  when  the 
earth  might  have  given  way  under  his  feet,  and  he  would  not  have  felt  it.  Ilis  eyes 
invariably  fixed  on  a  certain  spot,  he  remained  silent  and  motionless,  and  this  silence 
and  this  immobility  had  a  something  in  them  so  fearful,  that  the  savage  ringer  shud¬ 
dered  before,  and  dared  not  encounter  them.  He  only  followed  (and  this  was  still  a 
mode  of  questioning  the  Archdeacon)  the  direction  of  his  looks  ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  eye  of  the  unhappy  deaf  man  fell  on  the  place  de  la  Grtve.  He  thus  beheld  what 
the  priest  was  looking  upon.  The  ladder  was  raised  near  the  stationary  gibbet ;  there 
was  an  attendance  of  the  p,opulace  in  the  square,  and  a  great  number  of  soldiers.  A 
man  was  dragging  along  the  pavement  something  white,  to  which  something  black  was 
clinging.  This  man  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet ;  here  something  passed  that 
Quasimodo  did  not  see  clearly,  not  that  his  single  eye  had  lost  its  keenness  of  sight, 
but  there  was  a  knot  of  soldiers  that  prevented  him  from  distinguishing  every  thing. 
Besides,  at  that  moment  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  such  a  flood  of  light  burst  above  the 
horizon,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  points  of  all  the  buildings  in  Paris,  steeples,  chim¬ 
neys,  and  gable-tops,  had  taken  fire  at  once. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  set  about  mounting  the  ladder ;  Quasimodo  then  saw'  him  again 
distinctly — he  carried  a  woman  on  his  shoulder,  a  young  girl  dressed  in  white  :  this 
young  girl  had  a  halter  about  her  neck.  Quasimodo  recognized  her ;  it  w  as  herself. 
The  man  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  arranged  the  knot  of  the  halter.  Here 
the  priest,  in  order  to  see  better,  placed  himself  on  his  knees,  on  the  balustrade.  On 
a  sudden,  the  man  abruptly  pushed  away  the  ladder  with  his  foot,  and  Quasimodo,  who 
for  some  moments  past  had  not  drawn  a  breath,  saw  the  unfortunate  girl  dangle  at  the 
end  of  the  rope,  two  fathoms  above  the  pavement,  with  the  man  crouching  down  upon 
her,  his  feet  on  her  shoulders.  The  cord  twisted  round  several  times,  and  Quasimodo 
beheld  horrible  convulsions  all  down  the  gipsy  girl’s  body.  The  priest,  on  his  part, 
with  outstretched  neck,  and  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  watched  the  frightful 
group  of  the  man  and  the  girl — of  the  spider  and  the  fly.  At  the  moment  w  lien  the 
w'hole  was  most  dreadful  to  behold,  a  demon’s  laugh,  such  a  laugh  as  can  only  corne 
from  one  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  man,  burst  forth  on  his  livid  face.  Quasimodo  did 
not  hear  this  laugh,  but  he  saw  it.  The  ringer  drew  back  a  few  steps  behind  the  Arch¬ 
deacon,  and  suddenly  rushing  with  fury  upon  him,  with  his  two  huge  hands  he  pushed 
him  into  the  abyss  over  which  he  was  leaning. 

The  priest  cried  out  “  Damnation  !”  and  fell. 

The  spout  beneath  him  stopped  him  in  his  fall ;  in  desperation,  he  clung  to  it  with 
his  hands,  and  just  as  he  opened  his  mouth  to  utter  a  second  cry,  he  saw  the  fearful  and 
avenging  figure  of  Quasimodo  pass  on  the  brink  of  the  balustrade  above  hi^  head ; 
seeing  this  he  remsuned  silent.  The  abyss  was  beneath  him  ;  a  fall  of  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  the  pavement.  In  this  terrible  situation  the  Archdeacon  said  not  a  w'ord, 
gave  not  a  groan ;  he  only  writhed  on  the  spout,  with  surprising  efforts  to  raise  himself  up, 
but  his  hands  had  no  hold  on  the  granite,  his  feet  scratched  against  the  blackened  wall, 
without  making  good  their  footing.  Those  persons  who  have  ascended  the  towers  of  N dti  e 
Dame,  are  aware  that  there  is  a  projection  of  the  wall  immediately  underneath  the  ba¬ 
lustrade,  it  w’as  on  the  inward  inclination  of  this  projection,  that  the  wretched  Arcli- 
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deacon  exhausted  himself.  He  had  not  to  do  with  a  perpendicular  wall,  but  with  a  wall 
that  receded  from  him. 

Quasimodo  would  only  have  had  to  stretch  forward  his  hand  to  save  him  from  the 
precipice ;  but  Quasimodo  did  not  even  look  at  him,  he  looked  at  la  Greve — he  looked 
at  the  gibbet — he  looked  at  the  gipsy  girl.  The  deaf  ringer  had  placed  his  elbows  on 
the  balustrade  at  the  spot  where  the  Archdeacon  had  stood  the  moment  before  ;  and 
there,  not  lifting  his  eye  from  the  only  object  he  had  any  consciousness  of,  he  remained 
mute  and  motionless,  as  if  thunderstruck,  and  a  long  torrent  of  tears  fell  silently  from 
that  eye,  whence,  till  then,  but  one  single  tear  had  ever  flowed.  The  Archdeacon 

E anted,  his  bald  forehead  streamed  with  perspiration,  his  nails  bled  upon  the  stone, 
is  knees  were  grazed  bare  against  the  wall ;  he  could  hear  his  cassock,  which  had 
caught  to  the  spout,  crackle  and  give  way  at  every  shock  he  gave.  To  crown  all,  this 
spout  was  terminated  by  a  leaden  pipe,  which  bent  under  the  weight  of  his  body,  and 
he  felt  it  slowly  yielding  to  his  weight.  The  unfortunate  man  could  not  but  be  certain 
that  when  his  hands  would  be  broken  with  fatigue,  his  cassock  completely  torn,  and 
the  lead  bent  down,  he  must  fall,  and  terror  chilled  him  to  the  heart.  Sometimes  he 
cast  his  eyes  wildly  upon  a  sort  of  platform,  made  by  the  sculpture,  about  ten  feet 
lower  down,  and  from  the  depth  of  his  agonized  soul,  he  demanded  of  heaven  that  he 
might  be  suffered  to  finish  his  life,  were  it  to  last  a  hundred  years,  on  this  space  of  two 
feet  square.  Once  he  looked  down  upon  the  abyss  beneath  him,  when  he  raised  his 
head,  his  eyes  w'ere  closed,  and  his  hair  stood  bristling  erect. 

There  was  something  awful  in  the  silence  of  these  two  men.  Quasimodo  continued 
weeping  and  looking  towards  le  Gr^ve,  while  a  few  feet  under  him,  the  Archdeacon 
was  in  this  frightful  state  of  agony.  Finding  that  all  his  eftorts  did  nothing  but  weaken 
the  frail  support  which  remained  for  him,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  struggle  no  more. 
There  he  was,  clinging  to  the  spout,  scarcely  drawing  his  breath,  not  stirring,  not 
moving,  but  with  that  mechanical  convulsion  of  the  body  which  we  feel  in  a  dream, 
when  we  think  we  are  falling  ;  bis  fixed  eyes  opened  wide,  with  a  diseased,  a  terrified 
glare.  Little  by  little,  meanwhile,  he  was  losing  ground  ;  his  fingers  slipped  upon  the 
stone ;  he  felt  more  and  more  the  weakness  of  his  arms  and  the  weight  of  his  body  ; 
the  bending  of  the  lead  that  supported  him  inclined  every  moment  still  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  abyss  beneath  him  :  he  could  see,  and  a  fearful  sight  it  was  for  him, 
the  roof  of  Saint  Jean  le  Rond,  as  small  as  a  card  bent  in  two.  He  looked  upon  the 
motionless  statues  of  the  tower  one  after  the  other,  all  suspended,  like  him,  over  the 
yawning  depth,  but  without  fear  for  themselves  or  pity  for  him.  Everything  was  of  stone 
around  him ;  before  his  eyes  the  gaping  monsters,  beneath,  at  the  foot  of  the  cathedral, 
the  pavement ;  above  his  head,  the  weeping  figure  of  Quasimodo.  In  the  close,  stood 
a  few  groups  of  idlers,  who  were  coolly  try  ing  to  guess  what  madman  could  be  amusing 
himself  in  so  strange  a  manner.  The  priest  heard  them  say,  for  their  voices  came  up 
clear  and  sharp  to  his  ear,  “  Why,  he  must  break  his  neck.'’  Foaming  in  a  complete 
delirium  of  terror,  he  at  length  became  conscious  that  all  was  useless.  Nevertheless, 
he  gathered  together  whatever  strength  he  was  still  master  of,  for  a  last  effort.  He 
stift'ened  himself  upon  the  spout,  pushed  against  the  wall  with  his  two  knees,  fastened 
both  his  hands  in  a  slit  of  the  stone,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  getting  a  hold  for  one 
foot,  when  the  struggle  he  was  making  caused  the  end  of  the  leaden  pipe  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by,  to  bend  abruptly  down,  and  with  the  same  motion  his  cassock  was  ripped  up. 
I'inding,  therefore,  every  thin^  give  way  under  him,  and  having  no  longer  a  hold  but 
by  his  two  stiffened  and  failing  hands,  the~wretched  man  shut  his  eyes,  and  let  go  the 
spout.  He  fell ! — Quasimodo  looked  at  him  as  he  was  falling. 

A  fall  from  so  great  a  height  is  seldom  perpendicular ;  he  first  launched  into  the  air, 
his  head  was  undermost,  and  his  hands  were  stretched  forth  ;  he  afterwards  turned 
several  times  round,  and,  finally,  the  wind  drove  him  on  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  here 
began  the  fracturing  of  the  unfortunate  priest's  body,  but  he  was  not  dead  when  he 
landed '  there.  The  ringer  beheld  him  still  trying  to  clutch  the  coping  with  his  nails, 
but  the  nlane  was  too  much  inclined,  and  he  had  no  strength  left ;  he  slid  rapidly 
^ong  the  shelving  roof,  like  a  loosened  tile,  and  fell  with  a  bound  upon  the  pavement. 
There  he  stirred  no  more. 

^  By  this  time  we  should  have  thought  our  author  had  made  us  sup  sufli- 
ciently  full  of  horrors.  He,  however,  is  of  a  contrary'  opinion,  and  he  finishes 
his  hook  with  a  short  chapter,  which  would  pretty  clearly'  prove  to  us,  had 
not  w'e  already  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  whatever  of  natural  genius  he 
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limy  jiossess,  lie  has  still  much  to  acquire  before  he  can  hope  to  he  coinplimeiited 
on  his  good  taste.  The  title  of  this  chapter  is  “  The  Maniage  ol*  Quasi- 
modo.”  The  disconsolate  ringer,  it  appears,  absconded  from  his  post  on  tlie 
Siime  day  that  the  priest  and  the  gipsy  had  met  their  end,  and  notliing  was 
known  of  him  till  about  eighteen  months  afterwards,  when,  on  the  opening  of 
the  public  charnel-house,  two  skeletons  were  discovered,  one  of  which  clasped 
the  other  in  strict  embrace.  These  were  the  skeletons  of  the  Esmeralda  and 
Quasimodo.  The  idea  is,  in  itself,  both  unnatural  and  disgusting;  and  if  any 
thing  ean  add  to  the  flagrant  bad  taste  of  such  a  conception,  it  would  he  the 
dash  of  coarse  levity  imparted  to  it  by  the  title  of  the  chapter. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  qualilication  in  which  M.  Hugo 
has  shewn  himself  most  deficient  throughout  this  work,  w  e  should  immediately 
pronounce  the  word— judgment ;  or  call  it,  if  you  will,  taste,  tact,  discrimina¬ 
tion,  or  any  thing  else  that  conveys  nearly  the  same  notion. 

We  are  the  more  particular  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  failing  of 
]\I.  Hugo,  and  others  of  the  hyper-tragical  school,  is  attributable  entirely  to  a 
deficiency  in  sound  judgment,  because  we  are  aware  there  are  those  who  never 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  peculiar  tone  of  such  gloomy  pictures  as  those  he  has  so 
liberally  presented  us  with,  to  the  temperament  and  character,  or — we  like  a 
hard  word — the  idiosyncraev  of  the  author.  Now  this,  with  great  deference 
and  respect  (he  the  same  said)  to  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  are,  or 
may  be,  comprised  under  the  generic  appellation  of  twaddlers,  we  happen  to 
know,  by  means  of  numerous  instances  that  have  come  within  our  ow  n  observa¬ 
tion,  to  he  egregious  nonsense.  An  eminent  comic  actor,  whom  we  could  name, 
never  appears  in  a  private  party  hut  his  melancholy  presence  operates  as  a  wet 
blanket  thrown  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  the  comjiany ;  while  yonr  tragedian, 
on  the  other  hand,  after  drawing  floods  of  tears,  even  from  the  upper  gallery, 
shall  retire  to  a  convivial  symposium,  and  keep  the  table  in  a  roar,  not  of  grief, 
but  of  mirth.  It  is  just  the  same  thing  with  authors,  in  nine  cases  out  often. 
They  play  their  part  before  the  public,  and  appear  in  the  character  they  think 
likely  to  be  the  most  successful.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  tales  we  ever  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  read,  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  stone 
weight — a  man  intended  by  nature  to  grow  fat,  since  she  had  gifted  him  above 
ordinary  men,  with  that  easy  and  imperturbable  spirit  of  enjoyment  which  docs 
more  towards  increasing  the  respectability — whereby  we,  of  course,  mean  the 
weight  and  size  —  of  the  corporeal  frame,  than  airthe  oil-cake  or  the  turtle 
with  which  ox  or  alderman  was  ever  brought  up  to  the  Smithfield  standard. 
Nay,  we  do,  at  this  present  writing,  rejoice  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  right 
worthy  w  ight,  whose  soul  is  contained  w  ithin  a  body  of,  we  care  not  to  specify 
how  many  feet  girth  round  the  waistband,  and  whom  nobody  ever  yet  saw  out 
of  good-humour,  except  when  some  tardy,  or  inattentive,  companion  might 
chance  unconsciously  to  retard  the  wonted  pace  of  the  bottle,  as  it  circulated 
round  the  table — and  who,  nevertheless,  scarcely  ever  takes  up  his  pen  to  com¬ 
pose,  in  prose  or  verse — for  though  dwelling  in  the  Boeotian  region  of  SutVolk, 
he  is  himself  no  Boeotian,  and  does  the  one  and  the  other,  often  and  well — hut 
straightway  he  falls  unwittingly  into  the  pathetic  vein,  and  will  draw  you  tears 
from  very  stocks  and  stones.  Now,  judging  from  these  and  many  more  exam¬ 
ples  we  wot  of,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  suppose,  that  because  M.  Huge 
may  have  talked  to  us  of  gibbets,  and  racks,  and  cells,  and  dungeons,  and  w  ()c> 
beyond  human  endurance,  all  ending  in  violent  death,  that  he  is  therefore  a 
morose,  or  a  sulky,  or  a  gloomy,  or  a  cruel,  or  a  bloodthirsty  man.  Vi  e  will 
uphold,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is,  and  indeed  must  of  necessity  be,  of  most 
amiable  character,  agreeable  disposition,  and  pleasant  companionship.  Nayi 
we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  guarantee  that  he  is  in  a  great  degree  free  from  the 
curse  of  his  tribe,  that  is,  of  the  genus  irri labile,  and  will  take,  in  as  good  part 
as  we  bestow,  the  candid  and  free,  but  not  therefore  unfriendly  or  disjiaragiug, 
remarks  we  have  ventured  to  make  upon  his  novel  of  Notre  Damede  Paris. 
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Of  all  the  quiet  towns  reposing  in  the  brightness  of  a  Dutch  sun, 
Leyden  is  the  fairest  and  the  quietest.  Seldom  is  the  stillness  of  her 
broad  and  poplar-planted  streets  disturbed  by  sounds  more  startling  than 
the  music  of  a  wandering  barrel-organist,  or  the  measured  tread  of  some 
stately  dignitary  of  the  university  passing  from  one  class-room  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  heavy  with  the  weight  of  learning.  She  is  an  alma  mater 
worthy  of  the  gravity  of  Holland,  and  the  genius  loci  is  distinctly 
visible  throughout.  The  very  canals  look  more  unconscious  of  motion, 
and  more  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  silence,  than  anywhere  else. 
On  the  poorest  house  the  fact  of  “  lodgings  to  be  let,”  is  indicated  by  the 
classical  phrase — “  Ctihicula  locanda  and  the  old  lady  who  conducts 
you  through  the  apartments,  has  an  air  about  her,  as  if  she  were  well 
versed  in  Herodotus,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  Even  the  man  who  sells  roasted  chestnuts  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  looks  as  if  he  were  a  decayed  scholar ;  and  such  is  the  influence 
of  that  erudite  atmosphere,  you  cannot  help  addressing  him  with  con¬ 
siderable  trepidation,  lest  a  subdued  smile  should  rise  to  his  lips  at  your 
ignorance  of  philology,  betrayed  during  the  transaction  of  purchasing 
from  him  a  few  stivers  worth  of  his  fruit.  Calm,  and  stately,  and  solemn, 
are  the  students  ;  and  yet  more  calm,  more  stately,  and  more  solemn  are 
the  professors  :  to  them  the  rest  of  the  living  and  busy  world  is  a  nonen¬ 
tity,  or  a  vague  and  far  otf  dream.  It  is  with  the  past  alone  that  they  are 
conversant; — the  languages,  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  habits,  and  the 
events  of  the  past.  Of  the  present  they  know  nothing,  or  only  enough 
to  teach  them  to  despise  it.  Wrapped  up  in  the  mantle  of  antique  lore, 
they  are  like  reanimations  of  the  long-buried  dead,  moving  about  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  actual  world,  but  with  memories  brooding  upon  de¬ 
parted  ages,  and  a  total  apathy  towards  the  things  with  which  they  are 
now  surrounded.  The  business  of  my  story  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  my  reader  into  more  immediate  contact  with  one  of  these 
strange  individuals,  as  he  existed  in  the  town  of  which  I  speak  about 
a  century  ago. 

Elevated  on  a  small  platform,  and  comfortably  deposited  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  high-backed^— venerable-looking  elbow  chair,  sat  Tobanus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech,  at  one  end  of  the  theatrum  anatomicum^  or  hall 
of  anatomy,  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  was  in  the  act  of  hold¬ 
ing  forth,  in  very  Ciceronian  and  full-mouthed  latinity,  to  some  thirty 
or  five-and-thirty  grave  and  Dutch-built  alumni.  Professor  Tobanus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech  was  a  man  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
niore  knowledge  in  his  little  finger  than  the  Bodleian  library  has  on  all 
Its  shelves.  He  was  about  five-and-fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
middle  height ; — the  obesity  of  his  person,  though  not  remarkable 
for  a  Dutchman,  was  such  as  in  any  other  country  would  have  been 
thought  considerable.  He  wore  an  ample  bushy  brown  wig ;  but  what 
principally  distinguished  him  from  his  brother  professors,  was  a  pair 
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of  green  spectacles,  which  he  very  rarely  laid  aside.  Doctor  Tobaniis 
Eleazar  Von  Broech  had  never  been  farther  than  five  miles  fi*om  Ley¬ 
den  in  his  life.  The  iheatvum  anatomicum  was  his  home  and  country  • 
the  preparations  and  curiosities  it  contained,  were  his  felicity  by  day 
and  his  dream  by  night.  He  was  not  only  the  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
but  the  custos  rerum  naturalium^ — the  keeper  of  that  splendid  mu¬ 
seum  in  which  all  that  the  earth  contained  of  wonderful  was  to  be 
found,  from  the  gigantic  crocodile  who  stood  looking  at  you  with  his 
jaws  wide  open,  as  if  he  were  still  alive  and  anxious  to  devour  you, 
down  to  the  smallest  specimen  of  a  Batavian  frog  preserved  in  spirits 
in  a  vial  hermetically  sealed. 

Alas !  did  I  say  “  all  that  the  earth  contained  of  wonderful  ?” 
Grievous  is  the  error  I  have  made  1  There  was  one  thing  the  museum 
wanted,  and  to  procure  which  was  now  the  object  of  the  professor’s  life. 
About  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  a  learned 
stranger  from  Gottingen  visited  Leyden.  He  was,  of  course,  conducted 
through  the  Museum  by  its  never-to-be-too-much  respected  keeper. 
Proud  was  the  professor  of  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  its  riches, 
and  of  inspiring  w  ith  awe  the  learned  stranger  from  Gottingen.  Judge, 
then,  of  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech's  horror  and  astonishment,  when 
the  learned  stranger  from  Gottingen  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  whole, 
and  merely  remarked,  wdth  a  sneer, — “  You  have  not  even  an  Egyptian 
mummy  I” 

Plain  as  it  was  that  envy  alone  w^as  at  the  bottom  of  this  con¬ 
duct,  it  w  as,  nevertheless,  but  too  true  that  the  theatrum  anatomicum 
of  Leyden — the  incomparable  Museum  rerum  naturalium^  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  mummy.  It  was  an  appalling  fact, — and  the  more  appalling  that 
it  had  hitherto  been  overlooked.  Had  the  learned  stranger  from  Got¬ 
tingen  taken  from  the  nail  on  w  hich  it  hung,  the  poisoned  arrow'  of  Java, 
and  plunged  it  in  the  side  of  Professor  Von  Broech,  he  could  not  have 
inflicted  on  him  a  more  deadly  injury  than  by  thus  pointing  out  the 
deficiency  of  that  collection  which  had  been  to  him,  from  his  youth 
upwards,  everything, — father,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  relations. 

A  sore  discontent  and  a  sort  of  settled  melancholy  took  possession  of 
the  mind  of  the  illustrious  professor ;  the  gigantic  crocodile  sunk  into 
insignificance,  and  the  Batavian  frog  preserved  in  spirits  could  not  pre¬ 
serve  Von  Broech  in  his.  He  wandered  through  his  theatrum  anato¬ 
micum,  but  the  lustre  of  its  curiosities  had  faded.  A  vision  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt  floated  before  his  eyes  ;  he  sat  him  down  upon  the  pedestal 
of  a  skeleton  elephant,  and  meditated  upon  mummies.  That  hall, 
which  had  been  to  him  richer  than  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  was  dis¬ 
enchanted, — the  roc’s  egg  w'as  w'anting.  How  w'as  it  possible  for 
him  to  have  existed  so  long  without  the  procuring  of  that  which  now 
appeared  the  great  end  and  aim  for  which  existence  was  given  ?  1  o 

the  excited  imagination  of  Von  Broech,  a  mummy  concentrated  in 
itself  all  that  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  the  memory,  and  the  intel¬ 
lect.  How'  invaluable  seemed  its  associations  !  how  frill  of  poetry  its 
wondrous  hieroglyphics  !  how  teeming  with  illustrations  of  naturid 
history  its  precious  balsams  and  spices  !  how  great  the  light  which  their 
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chemical  union  and  artificial  application  threw  upon  ancient  science  ! 
how  interesting  the  display  of  Egyptian  industry  afforded  by  the  im¬ 
measurable  foldings  and  curious  texture  of  the  stuff  which  envelopes 
and  preserves  the  body  1 

The  more  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech  reflected  upon  all  these 
things,  the  more  did  his  deep  longing  to  possess  the  treasure  increase. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.  A  mummy  must  be  immediately  imported 
from  Egypt.  Orders  to  that  effect  were  despatched  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  of  Amsterdam.  But  the  fates 
were  unpropitious,  and  disappointment  of  the  cruelest  kind  was  in 
store  for  the  sanguine  Tobanus.  The  first  ship  which  took  on  board 
for  him  an  Egyptian  mummy,  was  shortly  afterwards  blown  up ;  the 
two  next  foundered  at  sea.  The  tidings  of  these  successive  calamities 
almost  broke  his  heart,  and  he  communicated  them  to  his  affectionate 
students  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Not  yet  conquered,  however,  our  pro¬ 
fessor  at  length  procured  a  special  messenger  whom  he  forwarded  to 
the  land  of  the  Nile,  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  the  finest 
mummy  contained  either  in  the  great  pyramid,  or  the  catacombs  of 
Memphis.  But  again  were  his  hopes  dashed  to  earth  I  The  special 
messenger  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  horde  of  predatory  Arabs,  who 
carried  him  off  to  the  desert,  where  they  sold  him  for  a  slave,  and  he 
was  never  heard  of  more. 

This  fresh  calamity  brought  on  a  fever  on  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von 
Broech,  during  the  delirious  fits  of  which  he  imagined  that  his  owm 
hmbs  were  mummies  rolled  up  in  a  thousand  ells  of  balsamic  papyrus, 
studded  with  hieroglyphics,  and  consecrated  for  ever  to  Isis  and  Osiris. 
He  regarded  them  with  proportionate  veneration,  and  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  move  them,  much  less  to  allow  any  one  to  touch  them. 
During  his  convalescence,  an  idea  occurred  to  him  which  he  eagerly 
grasped  at.  As  he  could  not  procure  a  mummy  from  Egypt,  w’hy 
should  he  not  make  one  for  himself?  why  should  he  not  resusci¬ 
tate  in  modern  Europe,  an  art  now  extinct  ?  As  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  he  had  always  a  choice  of  subjects  at  his  command ;  he  had 
materials  too  in  abundance  for  embalming  and  enfolding  ;  and  thus  pos¬ 
sessed  of  these,  and  all  other  requisite  appliances,  why  might  he  not, 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  come  to  rival  the  artists  of  an  earlier 
day  ?  The  new-born  hope  reinvigorated  his  whole  constitution  ;  and, 
resolved  at  all  events  to  m^ke  the  trial,  it  was  not  long  before  he  might 
have  been  found  every  evening,  from  dusk  till  after  midnight,  engaged 
at  his  new  occupation  in  the  theatrum  anatomicum. 

For  a  time  every  thing  went  on  exactly  as  he  could  have  wished 
The  process  of  disembowelling  was  rather  tedious,  especially  as  the 
subject  he  had  to  w  ork  on  w  as,  of  course,  Dutch.  But  Tobanus  perse¬ 
vered,  and  having  stuffed  into  the  body  a  plentiful  supply  of  spices,  he 
proceeded  to  wrap  it  up  wdth  due  attention  to  what  he  considered  the 
science  of  the  art.  He  thus  succeeded  at  length  in  compounding  a 
nuimmy,  w  hich,  to  his  too  partial  eye,  appeared  not  one  w  hit  inferior  to 
any  of  those  of  the  race  of  Pharaoh.  His  pride  and  happiness,  however, 
continued  but  for  a  few  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  there  w  as 
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a  something  saluted  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  forced  the  alumni,  us 
soon  as  they  entered  the  theatrum  anatomicuin^  to  stuff  their  handker¬ 
chiefs  to  their  noses,  and  to  assume  an  expression  of  countenance  which 
plainly  indicated  to  the  learned  professor,  that  his  mummy  was  betray¬ 
ing  itself  in  a  manner  peculiarly  insulting  to  his  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  embalming.  There  was  no  alternative  ;  the  labour  of  weeks  had 
been  lost ;  the  mummy  was  faithless ;  it  had  abandoned  itself  to  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  must  be  turned  out  of  the  Museum.  With  a  heavy  heart  did 
Tohanus  order  it  to  be  removed  ;  he  determined,  however,  to  risk  the  ex¬ 
periment  again.  Some  corpses  might  have  less  putrefactive  tendencies. 
He  tried  another,  but  in  a  few  days  the  smell  w'as  as  great  as  before, 
and  the  handkerchiefs  as  much  at  the  nose  as  ever. — Another,  ])ut  the 
alumni  smelt  it  out ; — another,  but  the  odour  was  the  worst  of  all. 

Tohanus  Eleazar Von  Broech  began  to  despair;  yet,  when  he  reflec¬ 
ted  on  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  fact,  that  the  Museum  rerum  natu¬ 
ral  turn  of  Leyden,  was  without  a  mummy,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  wdll  of  heaven  that  it  should  alw  ays  continue 
so.  He  meditated  on  the  causes  of  his  own  failure,  and  the  more  he 
meditated,  the  more  he  w^as  confirmed  in  the  conviction,  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  w^ant  of  skill  upon  his  part,  but  to  the  preposterous  obesity 
which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Dutch,  w  hether  dead  or  alive. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  an  argument  a  posteriori ;  hut 
though  the  Dutch  are  before  most  people  in  several  respects,  they  are 
behind  in  this.  Von  Broech  looked  at  his  own  portly  figure,  and  felt 
satisfied  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever  become  a  mummy.  By  a 
judicious  extension  of  this  argurnentum  ad  hominem^  and  by  making 
the  observation  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  beyond  the  average  size, 
the  real  state  of  the  case  appeared  to  him  to  be,  that  Holland  was  the 
very  worst  country  on  earth  for  a  compounder  of  mummies,  and  that 
ancient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  whose  inhaldtants  were,  by  all  accounts, 
a  lean  people,  was  the  very  best.  He  could  not  afford  to  travel  all  the 
way  to  Egypt  for  a  lean  subject,  but  on  weighing  the  matter  in  his  own 
mind,  he  came  to  entertain  the  belief,  that  something  of  the  sort  he 
w  anted  might  be  met  wdth  nearer  home,  and  especially  in  France,  w  here 
it  was  well  known  that  soup  maigre^  grenouilles^  and  sour  wine,  was 
the  common  sustenance  of  the  low  er  classes. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fully  possessed  wdth  this  belief,  he  w  as  seized  w  ith 
an  earnest  desire  to  visit  France,  from  whence  he  might  bring  back  the 
only  desideratum  of  the  Leyden  Museum.  It  is  true  he  had  never  in 
his  life  heen  farther  from  that  town  than  his  own  luyst  hous,  which  was 
just  five  miles  along  the  Amsterdam  canal ;  hut  now  the  great  interests 
of  science  and  of  the  theatrum  anatomicum  demanded  an  extraordinary 
exertion,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  entrust  the  all-important  busi¬ 
ness  to  any  one  but  himself.  His  resolution  being  finally  taken,  he 
assembled  the  anatomical  students  in  order  to  communicate  to  them  his 
intention.  At  the  moment  at  which  we  first  introduced  him  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  he  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  valedictory 
address. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  was  more  than  usually  eloquent.  Seated,  as 
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we  have  said,  in  cathedra^  and  listened  to  with  the  most  profouml 
attention  by  the  five-and-thirty  grave  and  substantial  Dutch  students 
who  had,  for  several  seasons,  been  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his  anato¬ 
mical  demonstrations,  he  entered  fully  into  the  history  of  his  mummy- 
directed  labours.  He  began  with  the  learned  stranger  from  (ibttingen, 
and  ended  with  the  last  abortive  mummy,  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  museum.  He  then  adverted  to  the  cause  why  Leyden  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce  a  mummy ;  and  with  tliis  part  of 
his  address  the  Dutch  alumni  seemed  peculiarly  gratified.  He  went  on 
to  state,  that  it  w^as  his  fixed  resolve  that  the  stain  which  at  present 
attached  itself  to  their  museum  should  nevertheless  be  w  iped  away ; 
and  that,  though  he  despaired  of  procuring  any  subject  lean  enough  in 
that  country,  he  did  not  doubt  of  meeting  w  ith  one  in  France,  w  hich,  as 
they  all  knew,  w^as  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  of  far  less  solid  })roportions. 
“  With  this  view,”  concluded  the  illustrious  Von  Broech,  “  I  am  about 
to  proceed  thither.  I  shall  leave  you  for  a  brief  space,  only  to  return 
to  you  enriched  with  what  I  have  laboured  to  obtain  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  There  is  not  a  university  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Leyden,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  mummy  in  all  the  sarcophagi 
of  Egypt,  superior  to  that  which  shall  belong  to  you.” 

The  alumni  were  evidently  affected  at  the  conclusion  of  Tobanus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech’s  address.  Dutchmen  seldom  shed  tears,  but  they 
walked  home  even  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  smoked  out  their  pipes 
without  speaking  another  word  that  day. 

Next  forenoon  there  was  a  more  than  usual  assemblage  on  the  quay, 
as  the  Rotterdam  treckschuyt  was  about  to  start.  Several  of  Von  Broech’s 
brother  professors,  and  almost  all  his  pupils,  had  come  to  see  him  off. 
As  the  erudite  and  venerated  man  stepped  into  the  boat,  a  shadow  fell 
upon  their  faces,  for  they  felt  that  one  whose  whole  existence  had 
hitherto  been  devoted  to  their  theatrum  anatomicum^  was  about  to 
proceed  into  a  far  country,  and  to  undertake  a  difficult,  it  might  he  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  purely  for  their  sakes,  and  the  love  he  bore  that 
ancient  and  renowmed  seat  of  learning.  They  w  aved  their  hands  to 
him,  as  w^ell  as  it  is  in  a  Dutchman’s  nature  to  wave  a  hand,  which  is 
generally  at  the  end  of  a  short  and  rather  dumpy  arm ;  and  having 
done  so,  they  returned  to  their  own  chambers  to  await  the  event  in 
silence. 


The  chimes’of  th^Binnen-and-Buyten  Stad,  of  Rotterdam,  were 
proclaiming  the  hour  of  six,  p.  m.,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  as  the 
Leyden  track-boat  came  slowly  in  sight.  Very  different,  in  point  of 
bustle  and  animation,  was  the  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Maas  from 
any  wdiich  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  sedate  university-town  of  which 
w^e  have  just  been  speaking.  The  quays  at  Rotterdam  were  all  alive 
with  the  bustle  of  traffic.  Merchants,  brokers,  captains,  sailors,  porters, 
beggars,  children,  and  many  others  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  both  native  and 
foreign,  hurried  backwards  and  forwards,  or  walked  leisurely  up  and 
down,  discoursing  apparently  upon  matters  of  w  eighty  moment. 

Among  this  motley  assemblage,  appeared  two  individuals,  in  close 
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conversation,  whose  air  and  gait,  as  well  as  the  numerous  and  respectful 
salutations  they  constantly  received,  indicated  to  the  most  careless 
observer,  that  they  were  persons  of  no  little  consequence.  They  were 
in  fact,  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished  merchants  in  Rotterdam  • 
and  in  that  town,  the  only  species  of  aristocracy  which  is  either  under¬ 
stood  or  acknowledged,  is  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  therefore,  if  Mynheers  Jan  Van  Daalen,  and  Tobias  Van 
\Teiten,  conscious  of  their  surpassing  riches,  looked  with  considerable 
superciliousness  on  the  surrounding  crowd,  through  which  they  moved, 
among  them,  but  not  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  their  superciliousness,  however,  neither  of  our  opu¬ 
lent  merchants  had  been  blessed  with  anything  like  a  commanding 
presence,  or  at  least  anything  which,  out  of  Holland,  would  have  been 
considered  such.  Van  Daalen  measured  little  more  than  five  feet  in 
his  stockings ;  whilst  to  counterbalance  this  deficiency  of  stature,  it 
w  as  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  was  not  fully  as  broad  as  he  w  as  long. 
But  like  Sancha  Panza,  of  precious  memory.  Van  Daalen  prided  himself 
not  a  little  upon  his  rotundity  ;  and  that  it  might  lose  none  of  its 
imposing  effect,  he  constantly  wore  a  magnificently  powdered  wig*, 
which,  like  a  white  cloud,  overshadow  ed  the  upper  half  of  his  per¬ 
son,  whilst  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  finely  polished  Spanish 
cane,  considerably  taller  than  himself,  surmounted  w  ith  a  large  and 
richly-painted  porcelain  head.  During  a  life  of  nearly  sixty  years, 
the  w  orld  had  gone  w^ell  with  Van  Daalen.  He  was  the  secret  ow  ner  of 
several  ships,  which  traded  regularly  from  Cadiz  to  Lima,  and  other 
ports  in  the  Spanish  Main  ;  and  his  s])eculations  were  commonly  so 
successful,  that  the  worthy  burghers  of  Rotterdam  often  saw,  with 
longing  eyes,  great  bags  of  gold  and  silver  coin  delivered  at  the  door 
of  his  warehouse.  He  was  on  the  whole  as  good-natured  and  as  little 
selfish  as  a  wealthy  Dutch  merchant  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be.  He  had  married  early,  and  w  as  now  a  widower,  his  w  ife  having 
died  in  giving  birth  to  his  only  child,  Wilhelm  Van  Daalen. 

The  outward  man  of  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten  presented  a  strange  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  his  companion.  He  was  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  his 
person  was  as  spare  as  it  was  lengthy.  His  complexion  was  dingy  and 
sallow^ ;  and  his  sharp,  prominent  nose  projected  like  a  w  edge  from  his 
dried-up  and  hollow  cheeks.  His  large,  dull,  grey,  fish-like  eyes, 
floated  beneath  a  brown  wig,  which  fitted  close  to  his  head.  He  w  ore 
a  long  cinnamon-coloured  fi’ock  coat,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
w^armth  of  the  evening,  was  buttoned  from  the  chin  to  the  knee,  thus 
exhibiting  the  unnatural  thinness  of  his  lengthy  figure,  in  one  unbroken 
line.  The  buttons  on  this  cinnamon-coloured  coat  were  the  only 
redeeming  point  in  Van  Vleiten’s  costume  :  they  consisted  of  double 
ducats ;  and  as  they  glittered  in  the  evening  sun,  many  a  poor  fellow, 
labouring  hard  for  a  few  stivers,  could  not  help  breaking,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  tenth  commandment,  whilst  he  looked  at  them.  Van  Vleiten 
had  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  Batavia,  where  he  had  realised 
immense  W’ealth  in  the  skin  trade ;  and  its  hot  unwholesome  climate 
partly  accounted  for  the  very  bilious  and  exsanguineous  hue  of  his  ow  n 
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cuticle.  Loss  of  health,  however,  is  a  price  which  few  have  the  good 
sense  to  refuse  to  pay  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  On  every  post 
day.  Van  Vleiten  had  made  large  remittances  from  Batavia  to  Rotter¬ 
dam,  where  his  funds  lay  at  good  interest,  and  whither  he  himself  at 
length  determined  to  follow  them,  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter, 
the  heiress  of  her  dead  mother  s  beauty,  and  her  living  father  s  wealth — 
Wilhelmina  Van  Vleiten. 

Heer  Van  Daalen  and  Heer  Van  Vleiten  being  thus,  according  to 
the  Dutch  phraseology,  the  most  “  substantial  ”  merchants  in  Rotter¬ 
dam —  although  the  epithet  seemed  to  apply,  more  appropriately, 
to  the  dumpy  Van  Daalen  than  the  Heshless  Van  Vleiten  —  it  had 
occurred  to  the  former  that  a  union  between  the  two  families  would 
be  mutually  desirable  and  advantageous.  His  son,  Wilhelm,  was 
just  four  years  older  than  Wilhelmina ;  he  was  a  young  man  of  good 
parts  and  sprightly  manners,  and,  as  he  had  always  exhibited  an 
aversion  to  the  drudgery  of  a  mercantile  life,  his  father  had  at  lengtli 
consented  to  buy  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  in  which,  having 
already  seen  some  service,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  a 
very  likely  person  to  win  the  heart  of  the  fair  Vrow  Van  Vleiten.  \’^an 
Daalen  accordingly  set  his  heart  upon  the  match ;  and,  if  it  be  correct 
to  disclose  their  secret,  we  may  hint  that  the  young  people,  as  soon  as 
they  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  each  other,  did  not  long  for  it 
less  eagerly  than  the  old  gentleman. 

In  his  meditations,  however,  on  the  mutual  advantages  to  accnie 
from  this  alliance.  Van  Daalen  had  overlooked  ofie  little  circumstance — 
namely,  that  the  sum  total  of  his  own  fortune  was  live  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ducats,  whereas  that  of  Tobias  Van  Vleiten  was  at  least  seven 
hundred  thousand.  This  little  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  scheme  of  the  intermarriage  of  the 
families  was  propounded  to  him.  He  immediately  pointed  out  to  Van 
Daiden  that  the  bargain  he  proposed  to  strike  was  not  such  as  would, 
for  a  moment,  be  listened  to  on  ’Change ;  and  as  he  had  made  so  much 
money  by  less  likely  means,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  why  he 
should  lose  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  by  his  daughter. 
Van  Daalen,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  repulsed  in  a  moment. 
He  renew^ed  the  attack  again  and  again,  and  though  Van  Meiten  re¬ 
mained  inflexible,  his  friend  did  not  yet  altogether  despair  of  making 
him  listen  to  what  he  considered  reason.  The  conversation  which  we 
have  already  stated  these  two  worthy  merchants  to  be  engaged  in, 
when  they  made  their  appearance  on  the  quay,  at  the  Maas,  was  de-' 
voted  once  more  to  this  momentous  subject. 

“  My  dear  Van  Vleiten,”  said  Mynheer  Daalen,  “  only  consider — ” 

“  Mynheer  Van  Daalen,”  answered  Van  Vleiten,  with  more  than  his 
accustomed  sternness,  while  his  glassy  eyes  grew  a  little  brighter  than 
usual,  “  I  shall  consider  no  more  about  it ;  five  hundred  thousand 
ducats  are  a  very  pretty  sum,  but  seven  hundred  thousand  are  prettier 
by  two-sevenths.  We  are  both  solid  men,  but,  till  you  have  made  up 
your  lee-way  by  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  you  cannot  rank  your- 
i»elf  upon  a  par  with  me.”  So  saying,  he  pointed  significantly  at  his 
half  dozen  noble  East  Indiamen  at  anchor  in  the  Maas. 
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Van  Daalen  looked  towards  them  with  a  sigh,  and  he  might  have 
looked  longer  had  not  the  Leyden  trackboat  just  then  stojjped  at  the 
quay,  and  he  and  his  companion  stood  together  at  some  little  distance  to 
see  the  passengers  step  ashore.  Tohanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech,  with  his 
green  spectacles  and  peculiarly  scholastic  appearance,  was  the  first  who 
attracted  their  attention.  It  happened  that  in  proceeding  to  the  hostel, 
where  he  intended  to  spend  the  night,  the  learned  Tohanus  had  to 
pass  very  near  where  the  two  merchants  stood.  The  moment  his  eye 
fell  on  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  he  started  like  one  who  had  seen  a  spirit. 

“  O  Isis  and  Osiris !”  he  muttered  to  himself  in  Latin,  What  do  1 
behold?  either  a  living  mummy,  or  one  who  waits  only  till  respiration 
ceases  to  pass  at  once  into  that  blessed  state.  Here  is  the  visible  inter¬ 
position  of  providence,  wdiich,  out  of  its  regard  to  the  theatrma  anafo’ 
micum  of  Leyden,  intends  to  save  me  the  fatigue  of  my  proposed 
journey !” 

Considering  how’  the  mind  of  Von  Broech  was  possessed  w  ith  only 
one  idea,  and  had  been  so  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  can  scarcely  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  long  anatomy  of  Van  Vleiten,  who  looked 
more  like  a  huge  cinnamon  stalk  just  imported  from  Batavia  than  a 
human  being,  suggested  to  our  professor  the  belief  that  Egypt  had,  at 
length,  surrendered  up  one  of  her  children  for  his  use  and  behoof. 

“  Der  Duyvil !”  said  Van  Vleiten  to  his  friend ;  “  wdiy  is  that  pair 
of  green  spectacles  fixed  so  intently  upon  me  ?  Let  us  move  off.” 

The  two  merchants  moved  off  accordingly,  and  walked  on  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  They  then  turned,  for  the  purpose  of 
retracing  their  steps,  but  they  had  no  sooner  done  so  than,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  the  same  individual,  with  the  green  spectacles  and 
bushy  brown  wig,  met  them  in  the  face  I  All  parties  stopped. 

“  Salvete  illustrissimi  !  ”  said  Van  Broech ;  but  receiving  no  answer, 
he  continued,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  or  w  ould  you  rather  that  1 
should  address  you  in  the  vernacular?  Unworthy  as  I  am,  I  am 
Doctor  Tohanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech,  the  guardian  of  the  sciences  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  the  duly  appointed  and  installed  professor  of 
anatomy  and  natural  history  in  the  illustrious  academy  of  Leyden ;  and 
I  now  have  the  surpassing  happiness,”  he  added,  looking  full  at  \  on 
Vleiten,  “  to  see  before  me  a  person  destined  to  increase  the  fame  ot 
our  University,  and  to  add  to  the  permanent  glory  of  the  United 
Netherlands.” 

Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  somewhat  soothed  by  this  last  declaration, 
requested  that  the  learned  Tohanus  would  be  a  little  more  explicit  in 
his  information. 

“Most  willingly,”  answered  the  professor;  “but  what  I  have  to 
say  must  be  communicated  in  private.” 

“  If  then  you  are  really  what  you  announce  yourself  to  be,”  replied 
Tobias,  whose  curiosity  began  to  be  excited  by  this  unexpected  ren¬ 
contre,  “  you  may  call  upon  me  to-morrow^  at  my  ow  n  house,  betw  een 
the  hours  of  tw^elve  and  tw’o.  Any  one  will  inform  you  where  I  leer 
Van  Vleiten  resides.” 

“  I  shall  not  fail,”  said  Von  Broech,  bowing  profoundly,  and  casting 
many  a  longing  look  after  the  opulent  merchant  as  he  carried  his  thin 
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configuration  away  along  the  Maas,  accompanied  by  his  fat  friend,  Van 
Daalen. 

Brief  were  the  slumbers  which  that  night  visited  the  eyes  of  Tobamis 
Eleazar  Von  Broech.  The  great  aim  of  his  life  was  at  length,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  about  to  be  accomplished.  Cadaverous  as  he  looked,  he  did  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  Van  Vleiten  could  continue  long  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  doubt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  bequeath  his  body,  for  the  important  pur¬ 
poses  of  science,  to  the  theatrum  anatomicum  of  Leyden. 

Scarcely  had  the  steeples  of  Rotterdam  rung  out  the  hour  of  noon, 
ere  Tobanus  presented  himself  at  the  stately  mansion  of  Van  Vleiten. 
To  the  still  farther  heightening  of  his  delight,  he  was  ushered  into  an 
apartment  furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  oriental  style.  Not  only 
did  Turkish  ottomans,  and  Egyptian  vases,  and  urns  of  Arabian  incense, 
and  Chinese  mandarins,  nodding  their  nicely-balanced  heads  from  porce¬ 
lain  pedestals,  adorn  the  room,  but  the  walls  were  covered  with  an 
Eastern  paper,  on  which  were  painted,  in  gorgeous  colours,  many  of 
the  most  wonderful  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  that  rich  quarter 
of  the  globe.  More  conspicuous  than  all,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  stood  a  colossal  Indian  idol,  which  Van  Vleiten  had  brought  with 
him  from  Batavia,  and  which  Tobanus  at  once  recognised  for  a  figure 
of  the  “  Great  Vishnu.”  This  was  the  very  abode  where  he  who  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  illustrious  mummy  of  modern  times  ought 
to  reside.  Von  Broech  was  in  raptures,  and  his  hope  strengthened  into 
certainty  that  the  name  of  Van  Vleiten  was  destined  to  descend,  with 
his  own,  in  scecula  sceculorum  ! 

The  opulent  merchant  made  his  appearance  in  the  same  dress  he  had 
worn  the  day  before,  and,  if  possible,  looking  more  lank  and  thin  than 
ever.  Joy  sparkled  through  the  green  spectacles  of  Tobanus  as  he 
gazed  upon  his  emaciated  figure,  and  already  saw  him,  in  imagination, 
dead,  and  exsiccated  among  the  repositories  of  the  Museum. 

“  Fortunate  man !”  exclaimed  the  erudite  professor,  without  waiting 
for  the  usual  little  ceremonies  by  which  a  conversation  is  generally 
opened — “  Fortunate  man !  happy  was  the  hour  in  which  thou  w’ert 
born,  and  happier,  far  happier,  will  be  that  in  which  thou  shalt  die  ! 
Let  me  ask  you  one  question  ;  Have  you  yet  made  your  w  ill  ?  ” 

“Sir!”  said  Van  Vleiten,  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  mode  of 
address.  “I  have  made  my  will ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  what  im¬ 
portance  that  circumstance  should  be  to  you — a  perfect  stranger.” 

“  A  codicil  I  a  codicil !”  cried  Tobanus,  earnestly,  “  you  must  add  a 
codicil  to  that  will.” 

“  To  what  elfect?”  asked  Van  Vleiten. 

“  To  the  effect  of  ensuring  your  preservation  for  centuries — nay,  for 
thousands  of  years!  To  the  effect  of  making  science  your  debtor,  and 
posterity  your  friends  !  To  the  effect  of  procuring  yourself  a  name  and 
a  being  that  shall  never  perish,  and  a  perpetual  residence  in  the  most 
illustrious  Museum  of  the  United  Netherlands  !  ” 

Van  Vleiten  opened  his  dull  eyes  to  their  full  extent. 

“  If  I  rightly  understand  you,”  said  he,  “  you  mean  to  inform  me 
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that  you  are  in  possession  of  that  far-famed  secret,  the  elixir  vitce^  bv 
which  the  body  is  preserved  inviolable  against  the  attacks  of  disease. 
Pray  be  seated.  If  your  learned  researches  have  made  you  acquainted 
with  this  profound  mystery,  I  shall  indeed  be  happy  in  having  attracted 
your  regard.” 

“Heaven  forbid!”  answered  Tobanus,  “that  any  professor  of  the 
University  of  Leyden  should  devote  his  attention  to  so  vain  and  profit¬ 
less  a  pursuit — a  branch  of  the  black  art,  and  an  engine  in  the  hands  of 
the  evil  one !  No,  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  I  am  indeed  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  preserving  the  body  from  decay,  but  not  until  the  immortal 
spirit  has  quitted  its  earthly  tenement ;  and  the  testamentary  legacy 
which  I  wish  you  to  bequeath  to  Leyden  and  to  me,  is  your  own  person, 
in  order  that  the  one  thing  needful  may  thereby  be  added  to  our  incom¬ 
parable  Museum,  namely, - ” 

“  Impertinent  scoundrel !”  interrupted  Van  Vleiten,  bursting  into  a 
fury  that  deprived  him  of  all  self-command,  “  do  you  dare  to  ask  tliat 
I — the  most  substantial  merchant  of  Holland,  a  counsellor  of  the  Indies, 
and  a  Bewindhebber  of  Rotterdam — shall  allow  my  body  to  be  given 
over  to  dissection,  for  the  gratification  of  your  depraved  appetite,  or  the 
benefit  of  your  paltry  academy  ?  ” 

“  Most  w  orthy  sir !  ”  replied  Tobanus,  with  great  coolness,  “  you 
totally  mistake  my  meaning.  Only  look  at  your  own  configuration  ; 
like  the  venerable  Greek  sage,  yvudi  o-cauroj/,  and  then  tell  me  whetlier, 
with  these  bloodless  limbs  of  yours,  you  would  not  make  the  very  w  orst 
subject  for  dissection  ever  laid  upon  the  table  of  our  theatrum  anatomi- 
cum  ?  I  have  a  higher  and  nobler  destiny  in  view  for  you.  The  rich 
tawney  hue  and  well-dried  proportions  of  your  rare  exterior  shall  never 
be  invaded  by  the  rude  knife  of  the  surgical  demonstrator.  All  1  pro¬ 
pose  is,  by  a  slight  process  of  disembow  elling,  and  the  injection  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cloves,  ginger,  pepper,  and  hot  spices,  to  perfect 
the  work  already  nearly  finished  to  my  hands ;  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  putrescent  odour  ever  escaping  from  the  juiceless  aridity  of  your 
dry  but  still  life-like  body ;  and,  in  short,  to  hand  you  down  to  all  ages 
a  faultless  specimen  of  a  mummy  !  ” 

“  Of  a  what  ?”  cried  Van  Vleiten,  hardly  able  to  speak  for  passion. 

“  Of  a  mummy  I”  pursued  Tobanus  with  enthusiasm  ;  “  a  nuiniiny 
compounded  like  unto  the  mummies  who  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Pharoahs.  By  many  a  generation  yet  to  come  thou  shalt  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  one  of  the  children  of  Sesostris.  The  plebeian  appellation  of 
Tobias  Van  Vleiten  shall  be  sunk  for  ever,  and  thy  bloodless  arteries, 
cartilages,  lymphatics,  nerves,  bones,  and  skin,  shall  rejoice  in  the  more 
dignified  and  historical  name  of  Amenophis,  or  Tethmosis,  or  Pherun, 
or  Cheops,  or  Amasis;  or,  perhaps,  even  the  splendid  cognomen  of 
Osiris  itself!” 

“  Go  to  the  devil !”  ejaculated  the  enraged  Van  Vleiten.  “  Insolent 
impostor,  begone !”  and  so  saying  he  seized  the  head  of  a  nodding  man¬ 
darin,  w  hich  he  hurled  at  the  august  pericranium  of  Doctor  Tobanus 
Lleazar  Von  Broech.  Tobanus  stooped,  to  avoid  the  unwonted  missile, 
which,  glancing  over  his  shoulders,  unfortunately  fractured  the  nose  of 
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the  “  Great  Vishnu”  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  This  disfigurement  of 
his  favourite  idol  almost  drove  Van  Vleiten  distracted,  and  making  a 
spring  towards  Tobanus,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  done  some¬ 
thing  deadly,  had  not  the  illustrious  professor,  perceiving  his  intention, 
effected  a  rapid  retreat  tow  ards  the  door,  and  leaving  one  of  the  skirts 
of  his  coat  in  the  hands  of  Van  Vleiten,  hastened  from  the  house  with 
greater  expedition  than  he  had  ever  been  known  to  use  in  his  life  before. 

As  soon  as  the  professor  had  conveyed  himself  far  enough  from  the 
impending  danger,  he  began  to  reflect,  with  no  little  surprise  and  sorrow  , 
on  the  strange  unwillingness  to  yield  to  his  high  destiny  which  had 
been  manifested  by  the  w  ealthy  merchant.  But  Tobanus  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  a  lofty  purpose  could  be  achieved  only  by  the 
most  undaunted  perseverance.  He  resolved  that  per  aspera  ad  astra 
should  now  be  his  motto  ;  he  felt  it  borne  in  upon  him,  as  it  were, 
that  Van  Vleiten  w^as  to  be  the  mummy  for  which  he  had  sought  so 
long;  and  being  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  liis  prize,  he  returned 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Bewindhebber’s  mansion  at  nightfall,  and  after 
a  short  search  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  lodgings  immediately 
opposite.  Here  he  resolved  to  watch,  incogs  the  outgoings  and  in¬ 
comings  of  Van  Vleiten,  in  hopes  that  something,  ere  long,  might  cast 
up,  which  would  turn  the  scale  of  fortune  in  favour  of  the  science  of  the 
United  Netherlands. 

Meantime  Van  Vleiten,  who  was  by  no  means  of  a  strong  constitution, 
had  suffered  considerably  in  his  health  from  the  over-excitement  of  the 
scene  with  Von  Broech.  The  subsequent  exhaustion  had  tended  to 
increase  the  symptoms  of  a  lethargic  complaint  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  and  he  now  often  dosed  profoundly  for  hours  together,  at 
times  when  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Rotterdam  were  actively 
engaged  in  their  daily  occupations.  The  fair  Wilhelmina  tended  her  fa¬ 
ther  with  affectionate  solicitude,  and  though  no  danger  w  as  ap})rehended 
by  his  medical  advisers,  she  was,  nevertheless,  unremitting  in  all  the 
little  offices  of  filial  love.  A  good  daughter,  they  say,  makes  a  good  wife, 
and  Wilhelm  Van  Daalen  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  with  all 
his  soul.  But,  alas  !  the  chance  of  his  ever  becoming  the  husband  of 
Wilhelmina  seemed  now^  farther  removed  than  ever,  for  his  father,  in¬ 
stead  of  increasing  his  fortune,  had  suffered  some  severe  losses,  by  one 
or  two  recent  ventures.  The  lovers,  however,  swore  eternal  fidelity, 
and  Wilhelm,  having  obtained  three  months’  leave  of  absence  from  his 
regiment  j  went' to’ pay  a  visit  to  an  old  and  w  ealthy  maiden  aunt,  at 
Leyden,  in  the  vague  hope  that  she  might  possibly  be  prevailed  on  to 
offer,  in  his  behalf,  a  few  golden  arguments  to  Van  Vleiten. 

‘‘  By  the  sword  of  Marlborough  !”  said  Wilhelm,  as  he  kissed  Wil- 
helmina’s  hand  at  parting,  “  w  e  must  either  prevail  on  these  old  people 
to  consent  to  our  happiness,  or  else  we  must  just  throw  ourselves  into 
each  other’s  arms,  and  sink  or  swim  in  the  wide  world  as  many  other 
excellent  young  persons  have  done  before  us.” 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  about  ten  days  after  the  departure 
of  W  ilhelm.  A  fortnight,  however,  had  not  elapsed,  when  one  night 
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our  friend  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech  was  awakened  out  of  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep  by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street  immediately  under  hU 
windows.  He  rose,  and  on  looking*  out,  what  w^as  his  consternation  to 
behold  that  the  house  adjoining  that  of  Van  Vleiten  was  in  flames,  and 
that  the  fire  was  already  extending  to  the  mansion  of  the  latter ! 

“  Sacred  powers!  ”  exclaimed  Tobanus,  “  should  he  be  burned  to  ashes 
in  his  bed,  what  then  will  become  of  the  future  mummy  of  Leyden  ?  ’’ 

The  thought  was  overwhelming,  and  hardly  taking  time  to  put  on 
his  green  spectacles,  and  wrap  a  loose  dressing-gown  round  his  portly 
person,  he  hastened  down  to  the  street.  Here  he  found  every  thin^ 
in  the  greatest  confusion ;  but  he  had  only  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
he  determined  to  eifect  at  whatever  personal  risk.  Forcing  his  wav 
through  the  crowd,  he  entered  the  house  of  Van  Vleiten,  the  door  of 
which  he  found  wide  open.  A  number  of  domestics  and  others  w  ere 
collected  in  the  hall,  but  such  w  as  the  panic  which  the  fire  had  created, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  venture  up  stairs  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
their  unfortunate  master.  Tobanus  eagerly  inquired  the  way  to  bis 
bed-room,  and  it  w  as  pointed  out  to  him.  The  house  was  full  of  smoke, 
but  he  rushed  on,  and  having  ascended  to  the  bedroom  floor,  he  s})eedily 
found  the  apartment  he  was  in  search  of.  He  flew  to  the  bed,  and  there, 
as  well  as  the  smoke  w  ould  permit,  he  discovered  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  Van  Vleiten,  stretched  out  in  listless  unconsciousness. 

‘‘  Suffocated  !  by  the  great  ibis  !  ”  cried  Tobanus.  “  In  five  minutes 
more  he  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  cinders,  but  now'  he  is 
the  property  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  must  be  carried  off  by  me 
for  the  sake  of  this  and  future  ages.’’ 

So  saying,  he  w  rapped  the  body  of  the  most  substantial  merchant  of 
Rotterdam  in  a  blanket,  and  lifting  it  on  his  shoulders,  proceeded  down 
stairs.  The  fire  having  by  this  time  gained  ground,  every  body  had 
left  the  house,  and  in  the  street  greater  confusion  prevailed  than 
ever,  so  that  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  Tobanus  when  he  came 
out  with  his  flannel  burden,  and  quietly  slipped  across  the  street  to 
his  own  lodgings.  Here,  however,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Having 
clothed  his  person  somewhat  more  decorously  than  his  haste  had 
hitherto  permitted,  he  carried  out  his  invaluable  prize  by  a  back  door 
in  the  grey  dawm  of  morning,  and  hastening  to  the  nearest  canal  basin, 
he  fortunately  found  a  track-boat  which  was  to  start  for  Leyden  at  five 
o’clock.  He  retreated  to  a  quiet  corner  of  the  cabin,  and  laying  dow  n 
his  burden  beside  him,  he  never  moved  from  his  seat  till  he  felt  tlic 
boat  once  more  rub  against  the  quay  of  his  beloved  Leyden. 

Tlie  professors  and  students  of  that  famous  university  w  ere  soon 
made  aw  are  of  Von  Broech’s  return,  and  also  of  the  success  w  hich  had 
attended  his  expedition.  They  received  from  him  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  a  special  invitation  to  meet  him  that  very  evening  in  the  theatrum 
fmatomicum^  when  he  undertook,  so  confident  was  he  of  success,  to  g<> 
.  through  the  process  of  compounding  his  mummy  before  the  eyes  ot 
them  all.  Expectation  w'as  on  tiptoe.  Nothing  was  talked  ol  but 
Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech,  and  the  wonderful  revival  of  ancient 
science  wdiich  w’as  to  be  achieved  bv  him. 
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By  seven  o’clock,  p.  m.,  the  theatnim  anafomiciim  bep^an  to  fill. 
Students  and  professors,  all  with  p^rave  and  earnest  faces,  walked  in  and 
took  their  respective  places.  Here  and  there  several  small  p^ronps 
mi^lit  be  seen  conversing  seriously  in  an  undervoice.  On  the  demon¬ 
strator’s  table  lay  tw'o  bodies,  one  of  w’hich  had  been  already  partially 
dissected  and  lectured  upon ;  the  other  w  as  entirely  wrapped  up  and  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  blanket.  Gums,  and  ointments,  and  spices,  and  cerements, 
and  various  surgical  instruments  of  curious  shape  w  ere  arranged  in  due 
order  beside  it.  At  length  the  private  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Tobaiius  himself  entered  the  hall.  He  w  as  greeted  w  ith  a  simultaneous 
burst  of  applause,  which  he  received  with  a  quiet  dignity,  imj)lying  a 
subdued  consciousness  that  it  was  not  altogether  undeserved.  To  the 
applause  succeeded  silence  the  most  profound,  and  Tobanus,  without  as 
yet  uncovering  the  body,  spoke  somewhat  to  the  following  eft'ect : — 

“  Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  the  consummation  of  the  labours  of 
many  years.  Within  the  folds  of  this  blanket  lies  the  being  destined  to 
supply  the  only  desideratum  now' existing  in  our  incomparable  Museum, 
and  to  pass  down  in  the  mummy  state  to  all  ages,  another  proof  of  the 
triumphs  of  Dutch  science,  and  of  the  matchless  superiority  of  this 
university  over  all  others.  I  need  not  recount  to  you,  gentlemen,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  I  experienced  before  I  succeeded  in  securing 
this  invaluable  body ;  but  I  may  briefly  mention  that  they  were  enougli 
to  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart,  and  that  nothing  but  my  invincible 
desire  to  advance  the  permanent  glory  of  the  United  Netherlands,  could 
have  enabled  me  to  overcome  them.” 

The  applause  was  here  renewed,  and  Tobanus  again  bowed  with 
dignity. 

“  I  shall  now,  gentlemen,”  he  continued,  “  proceed  to  expose  to  your 
expectant  gaze  this  body,  so  un-Dutchlike  in  its  proportions,  but  so 
admirably  fitted,  by  the  tenuity  and  sun-driedness  of  all  its  limbs,  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  destined.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
now  present  has  ever  beheld  a  corpse  so  predisposed  to  mummyism,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  as  that  which  I  shall  forthwith  disembowel 
in  your  presence.” 

As  he  thus  spoke,  Tobanus  carefully  removed  the  blanket,  and  the 
long,  lank,  cinnamon-stalk-like  figure  of  Van  Vleiten,  surmounted  by  a 
white  night-cap,  which  he  had  w  orn  in  bed,  and  which  Van  Broech  had 
omitted  to  remove,  was  fully  submitted  to  the  view  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  Leyden  University.  Every  one  leant  forward  in 
his  seat,  and  fixed- hk-eyes  upon.it,  as  if  he  would  have  devoured  it  at 
a  gaze.  For  a  minute  or  so,  not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard,  and  Toba¬ 
nus  had  already  lifted  one  of  his  surgical  instruments,  and  w  as  about  to 
commence  operations,  when  a  young  man  suddenly  threw  himself  over 
the  benches,  and  rushing  up  to  the  table  caught  hold  of  the  Doctor’s 
arm,  exclaiming  vehemently — 

“  Heaven  and  earth  !  what  is  it  you  are  about  to  do  ?  By  the  sw  ord 
of  Marlborough  1  that  is  Tobias  Van  Vleiten,  the  richest  merchant  in 
Uotterdam,  and  my  father-in-law*  that  was  to  be!” 

“  Young  man,”  answered  Van  Broech,  with  that  dignity  of  de- 
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meanour  he  liad  preserved  throughout,  and  at  the  same  time  disen¬ 
gaging  himself  from  the  grasp  of  Wilhelm,  ‘‘  who  this  person  was 
during  his  life-time,  or  what  name  may  have  belonged  to  him,  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  inquire ;  the  soul  has  already  left  its  mansion,  and 
the  empty  body  is  about  to  pass  into  a  new  state  of  existence,  and  to 
receive  the  far  nobler  name  of  Amenophis,  or  Tethmosis,  or  Cheops, 
or — 

.  “  A  truce  with  your  unintelligible  jargon  !”  interrupted  young  Van 
Daalen,  “  the  worthy  Van  Vleiten  must  have  died  suddenly,  and  you 
must  have  stolen  his  body,  for  by  no  other  means  could  you  possibly 
have  become  possessed  of  it.  It  is  ill-gotten  property,  and  I  demand  its 
restitution.” 

‘‘  A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  here  rose  throughout  the  theatrum 
nnatomicum,  Wilhelm  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  students,  except  the 
one  with  whom  he  had  that  evening  accidentally  visited  the  hall,  and 
they  were  exasperated  at  the  charges  he  made  against  the  character  of 
their  professor,  in  which  they  conceived  the  whole  University  to  be 
implicated.  ‘‘Order!”  “Silence!”  “Shame!”  “  Turn  him  out !” 
resounded  from  all  quarters. 

“  I  shall  not  budge  from  this  spot,”  said  Wilhelm,  “  until  the  body  of 
my  deceased  and  respected  friend  be  delivered  up  to  me.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  cried  Tobanus,  a  good  deal  agitated,  “  the  cause  of 
science  is  at  stake ;  I  call  upon  you  for  your  assistance.” 

Instantly  all  was  confusion  ;  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  alumni  rushed 
up  to  Van  Daalen,  and  were  in  the  very  act  of  laying  hands  upon  him, 
w  hen,  all  at  once,  a  long,  low,  deep  groan  echoed  through  the  room. 
Every  one  stood  stock  still,  and  silence  was  restored  in  an  instant.  The 
groan  was  renewed  !  it  came  from  the  dead  body  of  Van  Vleiten  !  All 
eyes  w  ere  bent  upon  it.  The  corpse  slowdy  rose,  and  sat  up  on  the  table 
on  which  it  had  been  stretched.  A  pair  of  dull  glassy  eyes  opened,  and 
fixing  a  w  ild  vacant  stare,  first  upon  the  half-dissected  body  w  hich  lay 
beside  it,  and  then  on  a  skeleton  which  hung  dangling  by  a  cord  from 
the  roof,  fell  back  again  on  the  table  with  another  groan. 

“  Sacred  pow  ers  !”  exclaimed  Van  Daalen,  “  he  is  not  dead !  Back ! 
back  !  he  may  yet  survive,  if  the  proper  restoratives  be  applied.  I  be¬ 
seech  you  let  us  carry  him  to  the  open  air;  my  aunt’s  house  is  not  far 
off ;  he  must  he  removed  thither.  You  commit  murder  if  you  hesitate.  ’ 

Matters  were  now  much  changed,  and  though  Tobanus  himself  stood 
motionless,  the  very  pictiu*e  of  despair,  several  of  the  students  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  their  aid  to  Wilhelm,  who  wrapped  the  blanket  once 
more  carefully  round  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  and  had  him  carried  oft 
immediately  to  his  aunt’s  house.  Here  the  opulent  merchant  was  put 
to  bed,  and  the  best  medical  assistance  instantly  obtained.  Animation 
w  as  soon  restored,  and  the  physician  declared  that  the  patient  had  been 
suffering  merely  under  a  severe  lethargic  fit.  Intelhgence  of  the  fire  at 
Van  Vleiten’s  house,  wdiich  had  fortunately  been  extinguished  before 
much  damage  was  done,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  owuier 
of  the  mansion,  was  conveyed  to  Leyden  that  very  night.  The 
fears  of  the  affectionate  Wilhelmina  regarding  her  father’s  safety,  w’ere 
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allayed  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  she  immediately  set  out  for  Leyden, 
to  assist  in  his  sick  chaml)er. 

It  was  some  time  before  Van  \leiten  fairly  came  to  himself,  or 
recovered  from  the  fright  he  had  sustained.  For  several  days  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  process  of  embalming  had  not  actually  taken 
place,  and  that  he  was  not  at  least  as  much  of  a  mummy  as  a  living 
being.  He  declared  that  he  could  never  get  the  better  of  the  dreadful 
sensations  he  had  experienced  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  in  the 
theatrum  anatomicum,  and  beheld  the  frightful  objects  that  presented 
themselves  to  his  bewildered  gaze.  By  constant  care  and  excellent 
nursing,  however,  he  at  length  manifested  symptoms  of  confirmed 
convalescence ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  reinstated  in  his  own  house  than 
he  intimated  to  the  delighted  Van  Daalens,  that  as  he  conceived  he  owed 
his  life  to  the  intrepid  interference  of  Wilhelm,  he  did  not  think  he 
could  do  less  than  bestow  upon  him  the  hand  of  Wilhelmina. 

It  was  a  merry  day  in  Rotterdam  when  the  respective  heirs  of  the 
two  richest  merchants  it  contained,  were  united  in  the  holy  bands  of 
matrimony.  From  that  day  Van  Vleiten,  to  his  own  astonishment, 
grew  fatter  and  fatter,  till  at  length  he  became  only  a  little  less  corpu¬ 
lent  than  any  of  his  brother  burgomasters  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
unfortunate Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech  grew'  rapidly  leaner  and  leaner; 
and  though  he  continued  to  haunt  for  some  years  longer  the  theatrum 
anatoudcum,  he  dwindled  at  length  into  such  a  shadow',  that,  had  there 
been  another  professor  at  Leyden,  equally  versed  in  the  art  of  embalm¬ 
ing,  Tobanus  himself  might  have  been  compounded  into  a  mummy,  for 
the  great  cause  of  science,  and  the  glory  of  the  Llnited  Netherlands. 
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No  man  I  apprehend  will  be  tempted  to  deny  that  the  nose  is  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  feature ;  it  is  certainly  a  prominent  one,  and,  as  some  very  sapient 
philosophers  mainUiin,  strongly  indicative  of  moral,  intellectual  or  physical 
capabilities,  -  Au- essay,  llierefore,  on  noses,  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  day.  If  it  he  true,  as  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the 
features  serve  in  a  gieat  measure  to  indicate  individual  character,  most 
assuredly  the  nose  must  exercise  consideralde  influence  in  guiding  the  observer 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment.  The  nasal  organ  is  certainly  a  com¬ 
posed,  sober,  and  serious  feature,  although,  by  a  strange  fatality,  it  is  continually 
exciting  the  risible  propensities  of  the  community.  There  is  indeed  an  anomaly 
in  the  nose,  that  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  every-day  rules  of  ratiocination. 
You  drink  with  the  mouth,  and  yet  the  nose  bears  the  stigma  attached  to  exces¬ 
sive  potations.  This  is  highly  unjust,  but,  like  most  other  things  equally 
inequitable,  bids  fair  to  remain  uncorrected  to  the  termination  of  time.  The 
fruitful  fancy  of  Mother  Nature  has  been  taxed  to  produce  an  inexhaustible,  a 
miraculous  variety,  I  may  say,  in  the  construction  of  noses.  We  have  the  Roman, 
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Grecian,  a([uiliiie,  flat,  pug,  snub,  &c.,  besides  a  multitude  of  others,  whieh 
bear  no  precise  name,  but  wliicli  present  a  wonderful  diversity  in  form  and 
cbaracter.  Grecian  and  Roman  noses  have  taken  possession  of  the  liberal  arts* 
they  exclusively  monopolize  painting  and  sculpture  ;  they  certainly  preside  over 
beauty.  From  the  flat-nose,  little  is  to  be  expected ;  a  pug-nose,  or  a  snub,  is 
easily  studied,  and  satisfactorily  defined ;  coquetry  and  coxcombry,  irritahilitv 
and  sarcasm,  with  now  and  then  a  quantum  of  ill-nature,  are  most  assuredlV 
the  attributes  of  such  noses.  Xantippe  and  all  the  celebrated  scolds  oV 
ancient  and  modern  times,  must  have  possessed  determined  snuhn,  Ihu  how 
am  I  to  define  the  true  nose  of  genius  ?  The  nose  of  learning  and  poetry,  of  wit 
and  humour,  is  like  genius  itself,  wayward  and  unfettered  by  comnioii  rules, 
despising/orm,  and  original  in  every  respect.  It  is  in  fact  mi  generis.  Perhaps 
one  full,  rubicund,  strongly  developed,  extensive  and  sonorous,  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  genius  more  generally  affects,  in  the  selection  of  a  nose.  Indeed 
whenever  I  perceive  an  olfactory  feature  of  this  creditable  appearance,  I  imme¬ 
diately  set  my  wits  to  work,  in  order  to  discover  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  great  man  who  possesses  the  enviable  article,  as  I  unhesitatingly  conclude 
the  owner  to  be  some  extraordinary  personage. 

The  first  paiitomine  I  saw'  at  Coveiit  Garden  Theatre,  filled  me  with  wonder 
and  delight.  1  longed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  artist.  I'lie  very  next 
day  I  was  favoured  with  an  introduction  to  him ;  I  gazed  with  admiration 
on  his  nose ;  my  astonishment  at  the  excellence  of  the  paiitomine  ceased, 
and  my  belief  regarding  the  genius  of  that  feature  was  materially  strengthened. 
Covent  Garden  has  always  been  celebrated  for,  and  unrivalled  in  the  merit  of 
its  patomimic  performances, — and  why?  Surely  there  are  capital  painters,  and 
machinists,  clowns,  scene-shifters,  candle-snuffers,  and  writers  at  other  theatres? 
Certainly,  but  then  no  other  theatre  in  the  metropolis  can  boast  the  command 
of  a  nose  like  Mr.  Farley’s.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  the  nose  that  you  can  scent 
out  the  merits  of  an  individual.  What  great  man  was  ever  known  to  fail  in 
the  possession  of  a  peculiar  nose?  Let  us  go  back  to  ancient  times,  and 
what  do  we  find  in  the  ornaments  of  those  ages  ?  Why  a  curious  collection  of 
singular  and  chamcteristic  noses ;  ^sop,  Socrates,  Cicero,  Ovid,  cum  multis 
aliis  suddenly  come  before  the  mind’s  eye,  displaying  amazing  genius  in  the 
organ  of  scent.  Indeed  so  vividly  impressed  are  their  noses  on  my  imagination, 
that  whenever  I  pass  by  a  masquerade  warehouse,  I  cannot  help  fancying  they 
appear  in  stiiking  array  at  the  window,  to  excite  my  respect  and  veneration. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  compliment  paid  to  those  worthies,  and  a  tribute  granted 
to  their  genius,  thus  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  most  meritorious 
noses. 

In  modern  times,  what  benefits  owe  we  not  to  the  nasal  apparatus!  It  is 
indeed  to  the  nose,  that  we  are  indebted  for  “  the  School  for  Scandal,”  “  Can- 
dide,”  and  numerous  other  immortal  productions.  Among  the  multifarious 
deserts  for  which  Sheridan  was  conspicuous,  his  nose  will  decidedly  claim  a 
distinguished  place ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  **,  and  many  otliers, 

whose  names  it  would  be  superfluous  to  recount.  Considering  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  influence  of  the  feature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  debate  and  speculation.  A  good  deal  has  been 
written  on  tliis  very  interesting  topic,  on  both  sides  of  the  question  :  praise  and 
abuse  have  alternately  fallen  liberally  on  the  nose,  and  it  would  be  a  curious 
task,  no  less  than  a  real  service  to  mankind,  to  collect  the  various  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  have  been  composed  on  the  subject.  The  witty  Spanish  poet, 
Quevedo,  was  never  perhaps  more  felicitous  tlian  in  the  first  line  of  his  sonnet 
on  this  theme : 

“  Erase  un  hombre  a  ima  nariz  pegado  I” 

Which,  litemlly  translated,  means 

“  1  heie  was  a  man  stuck  to  a  nose !  ” 
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So  magnificent  a  beginning  could  not  juleciuately  be  pursued,  and  accov- 
din«‘lv  the  following  lines  of  the  sonnet  fall  considerably  in  the  scale  of  merit, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  forbear  presenting  the  whole  comjH>- 
sition  to  our  readers. 

Among  our  curious  researches,  w  e  find  some  verses  which  a  friend  of  ours, 
who  is  deeply  read  in  Oriental  literature,  has  translated  from  the  Sanscrit 
language.  The  composition  relates  to  the  seiious  inconvenience  which  befel  a 
loving  couple,  arising  from  a  suiverabundance  of  nose,  in  the  swain. 

Complaint. 

“  Oh  Selim,  Selim,  cease  to  swear 
I  am  an  angel  sweet  and  fair  ; 

Let  him  not  speak  of  lovers’  bliss. 

Who  never  yet  bestowed  a  kiss.’* 

Now  follows  a  reason. 

**  My  charming  Ourka  do  not  blame, 

A  want  of  ardour  in  my  flame, 

I  have  the  will,  but  lack-a-day ! 

You  see  my  nose  is  in  the  way.’’ 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe  sundry  contrivances,  to  which  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  lovers  resorted,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  wished-for  kiss;  they  suceeeded  at 
last  in  their  endeavours,  but  the  appearance  which  they  made  at  the  moment 
was  somewhat  singular ; — 

**  Sideways  he  kissed  his  Ouika  dear  ! 

His  nose  went  far  beyond  her  ear, 

And  seemed,  perchance,  to  the  beholder, 

A  sausage  garnishing  a  shoulder  !” 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Bowring,  to  whom  the  world  of  letters  is  so  largely  indebted 
for  his  translations  from  the  unpronounceable  languages,  is,  w  e  believe,  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  work  on  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Patagonians.  Among  the 
gems  which  are  to  adorn  this  collection,  is  a  piece  concerning  the  nose ;  we 
have  made  free  with  the  composition,  humbly  trusting  that  the  Doctor  will  not 
feel  offended  at  a  theft,  meant  solely  in  a  kindly  spirit  toward  him  and  his 
reputation.  We  give  both  the  original  and  the  version,  by  which  means,  those 
who  are  conversant  with  tlie  old  Patagonian  idiom,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
spirit  and  fidelity  of  the  translation. 

Oki  Poki  tiuzltlipochti 
Ninni  malthi  xl  zock 
Xpeti  polcht  cucambo  soglhti 
Muzma  lickoe  zugiti 

“  I  poke  the  fire  and  yet  it  glows, 

Far  less  than  doth  a  certain  nose  ; 

The  man  must  drink  both  Port  and  Hock, 

Rum,  Brandy,  Gin,  and  other  spirits.” 

Several  things  deserve-^ittention  in  this  specimen  of  Patagonian  poetry.  In 
the  first  place  it  clearly  proves  that  the  natives  were  acejuainted  with  the  use  of 
the  poker,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  German  wines.  Who  the  owner  of  the 
singular  nose  was,  neither  the  original  poet  nor  the  translator  takes  the  trouble 
to  tell  us ;  we  conclude  the  lines  were  written  with  the  view  that  they  should 
not  go  farther  than  a  family  circle,  but,  like  many  other  attempts  at  verse  made 
under  similar  professed  intentions,  they  got  a  publicity  beyond  what  was  ori¬ 
ginally  contemplated.  What  surprise  us  most  are  the  excessive  freedom  and 
boldness  of  the  translation.  Our  reddei*s  may  possibly  find  a  deficiency  of 
rhythm  in  the  words  “  hock  and  spirits.”  Still  poetical  license  sanctions  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  insufficient  rhymes,  and  if  we  had  the  time  and  the  will,  we  could 
adduce  many  examples  from  ancient  and  modem  poets  to  justify  the  “  hock 
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and  spirits  ”  of  Doctor  Bowriiig.  Besides,  some  allowance  onj»lit  to  l)e  made 
for  the  dillicultics  of  rendering  into  so  poor  a  laiiguafi^e  as  the  Englisli, the  spirit 
of  so  copious,  energetic,  and  idiomatic  a  one  as  the  Patagonian.  We  defy  tlie 
most  able  linguist  and  consummate  translator  to  render  the  full  force  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  following  word  into  common  English — 

xztpstiytshiphlafdhinel — 

vet  such  words  often  occur  in  the  unknown  languages. 

The  acute  and  erudite  Triglandius  has  published  a  Treatise  on  Noses,  wLidi 
we  consider  of  immense  utility,  and  therefore  would  advise  our  readers  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  with  all  possible  speed.  We  are  not  sure  whether  upon  the  whole  it  is 
so  pleasant  as  our  own  writings  on  the  subject,  but  still  it  deserves  attention. 
Certainly  he  makes  no  mention  of  Dr.  Bowring’s  translation,  nor  is  there  any 
illustrative  anecdote,  and  this  must  be  considered  a  sad  oversight.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  not  distinguished  by  eminent  nasal  organs,  yet  there  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  first  architect  of  the  Pyramids  was  remarkable  for  a  colossal 
nose. 

Without  recurring  either  to  the  classic  or  the  unknown  languages,  our  ver¬ 
nacular  supplies  us  with  excellent  morsels  of  poetry  dedicated  to  the  nose.  We 
doubt  w  liether  the  public  are  acquainted  with  the  follow  ing  specimen,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  ventured  to  insert  it : 

“  Ned  is  so  sliort,  his  nose  so  long, 

'fo  say,  the  nose  of  Ned,  were  wrong  ; 

That  each  may  rank  in  due  degree 
‘  Ned  of  the  nose’  the  phrase  should  be. 

Poor  Ned  to  it  belongs,  instead 
Of  it  belonging  to  Poor  Ned  !” 

It  is  a  strange  oversight  in  the  author  of  these  lines  to  designate  this  very  wow/ 
person  by  the  simple  appellation  of  Ned.  There  are  so  many  Neds  in  the  world, 
that  really  one  would  be  puzzled  to  assign  this  portentous  iiose  to  the  rightful 
owner ;  we  should  advise  the  real  Simon  Pure  to  come  forward  and  let  us 
have  a  sight  of  it. 

The  facetious  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  has  written  an  excellent  song  on  the 
subject,  which  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  insert  here.  The  admirers  of  Shak- 
speare  (a  pretty  considerable  number)  must  remember  that  the  gieat  poet 
has  devoted  part  of  his  amazing  genius  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Indeed,  the  celebrity  of  Bardolph’s  nose  will  endure  as  long  as  the  name 
of  the  mighty  bard  himself,  which  we  take  to  be  a  most  venerable  longevity. 
Stevens,  Malone,  Johnson,  and  other  commentators  of  Shakspeare,  are  greatly 
to  blame  for  not  giving  sufficient  importance  to  Bardolph’s  “  lantern  in  the 
poop.”  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  first  duty  and  business  of  commentators 
(after  abusing  their  predecessors)  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  sw  elling  the  bulk 
of  the  work  on  which  they  comment,  to  double  its  size.  How’  is  it  then  that 
not  even  a  single  page  is  devoted  to  an  erudite  illustration  and  exposition  of 
Bardolph’s  extraordinary  feature — a  feature,  too,  which  used  to  serve  the  onmum* 
for  such  a  splendid  diversity  of  purposes.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  it  w  as  avail¬ 
able  in  the  capacity  of  a  link  to  light  Master  Bardolph  to  the  public  houses. 
Now  only  conceive  of  what  immense  service  this  must  have  been  at  a  time 
when  no  one  dreamt  of  the  discovery  of  gas ;  when  I.ondon  was  so  imperfectly 
illuminated  as  to  render  it  specially  perilous  to  walk  about  the  streets  in  a  dark 
night :  then  again  this  very  peculiar  lamp  consumed  no  oil,  but  derived  its 
nourishment  Irom  the  pure  spirits  that  presided  at  Bardolph’s  potations.  'I’here 
is  a  tradition  in  Andalusia,  somewhat  resembling  the  interesting  account  of 
Bardolph’s  nasal  a]>pendage;  still  it  savours  so  strongly  of  the  miraculous,  that  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  present  it  as  deserving  implicit  faith.  It  is  related  that 
there  lived  a  man  at  Carmona  possessing  a  tremendous  fiery  nose.  This  j>ersou 
got  into  a  rage,  one  night  at  supper,  with  his  better  half,  and  giving  a  kick  to 
the  table,  extinguished  the  light.  The  wife,  amidst  the  obscurity  which  per- 
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vaded  the  room,  observed  a  fiery  p^lobular  spark  liuoyed  in  the  air,  and  witli 
^eat  promptitude  apjilied  the  candlestick  to  it.  Lo !  vvliat  was  her  astonishment 
when  she  discovered  that  she  had  lij^lited  the  candle  at  her  irascible  husl.amrs 
nose!  Probably  it  was  this  same  individual,  of  whom  it  Inis  been  said  that  his 
friends  made  it  a  common  practice  to  use  his  olfactory  org^anto  lijjfht  their  cijjars. 
But  independent  of  these  extraordinary  uses,  for  which  some  noses  have  been 
available,  w  e  perceive  in  daily  life  the  multifarious  services  they  render  to  man¬ 
kind.  Now  let  us  calmly  ask  how  would  snuff-takers  indulge  their  Uiste  w  ithout 
noses?  Again,  what  would  be  the  use  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  ?  Would  .lohn 
Farina,  the  immortal  inventor  of  eau-de-Cologne^  have  realised  a  fortune  ?  And 
what  would  become  of  the  whole  tribe  of  perfumers  ?  nay,  even  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  odoriferous  flowers  would  be  useless ;  the  rose  itself  would  lose  half  its 
merit,  and  then  of  course  one  half  of  the  poetry  on  the  rose  would  be  lost  to  the 
world.  Witli  just  reason  does  the  Persian  poet,  Saadi,  exclaim — 

**  Oh  1  Queen  of  flowers  !  lovely  rose! 

What  wouldst  thou  be  without  the  nose  V* 

But  if  any  thing  else  w  ere  necessary  to  prove  the  genius  and  poetry  of  the  nose, 
we  have  hut  to  recur  to  the  figurative  expressions  which  w  e  find  even  in  familiar 
parlance.  Now  observe,  “  He  pokes  his  nose  every  tvhere.*^  Can  any  thing  he 
more  aj)propriate  to  designate  a  meddling  intruder — a  curious  Paul  Pry  :  again, 
“  I  smell  a  rat what  strong  meaning  is  there  in  that  bumble  metaphorical 
phrase !  But  examples  are  endless. 

Idle  sarcasm  and  shrewdness  clearly  perceptible  in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
nose,  plainly  foretold  that  some  day  or  other  the  possessor  of  that  enviable  orgjin 
would  arrive  at  an  exalted  station.  The  genius  of  the  nose  does  not  merely 
apply  to  the  highest  walks  of  intelleet,  but  embraees  a  wide  range  in  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  talent.  Thus  the  nose  is  equally  advantageous  to  the  mathematician 
and  the  poet — the  philosopher  and  the  warrior — the  statesman  and  the  artist. 
In  our  own  days  the  benevolent  Owen  of  Lanark  has  given  a  peculiar  7iosei/ 
turn  to  philanthropy  ;  and  every  one  who  sees  our  friend  Pickersgill,  w  ill  not 
feel  sui*prised  to  find  him  an  artist  of  first-rate  talents,  if  they  merely  observe 
his  nose.  In  fine,  if  any  thing  else  were  wanting  to  convince  us  of  the  dignity 
of  the  nose,  we  have  but  to  survey  oui'self  in  the  glass,  and  every  remaining 
doubt  is  dissipated  at  once. 

T.  De  T. 
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I  THINK  of  thee,  when  Morning’s  blush  of  roses 
Makes  glad  the  sea ; 

When  on  the  brook  the  Moon’s  pale  smile  repo.'es, 

All  mournfullie. 

'Upon  the  road  that  distant  is  and  crowded, 

Thou  greet’st  mine  eyes — 

And  on  the  path  o’er  which,  in  terror  shrouded. 

The  wanderer  flies. 

1  hear  thee  in  the  summer  waters,  playing 
Adown  the  hill ; 

.  1  woo  thee  while  in  leafy  thickets  straying, 

When  all  is  still. 

F^ver  with  thee !  though  hence  thy  home  be  far,  love, 
Thou’rt  always  near : 

Tlie  sun  descends — O  !  like  tliine  own  sweet  star,  love, 
Arise ! — Appear! 

L  L  2 
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ADIEU  TO  SCOTLAND. 


Land  of  my  soul !  what  meet  farewell 
Shall  trembling  lips  like  mine  address  thee  ? 

Such  struggling  thoughts  my  bosom  swell 
Tliat  words  I  scarce  can  find  to  bless  thee ! 

Fame  to  thy  sons  of  noble  race ! 

Joy  to  thy  maids  of  matchless  grace! 

Peace  to  my  father’s  dwelling  place, 

And  health  to  all  who  love  thee ! 

What  child  of  thine  may  hope  to  find, 

Amid  the  climes  where  Fate  shall  lead  him. 

The  virtues  that  he  leaves  behind. 

Thy  truth,  thy  honour,  and  thy  freedom? 

They  shun  the  blood-stained  soil  of  France, 

In  Rome  they  sleep  in  death-like  trance — 
Helvetia’s  mountains  knew  them  once. 

And  for  thy  sake — I’ll  love  her ! 

Yet  there,  even  there — thy  heath-clad  hill. 

Thy  clear  brown  steams — the  woods  that  line  them, 
Thy  fairy  lakes  shall  haunt  me  still. 

And  mock  the  lands  that  would  outshine  them. 

In  vain  shall  Alps  invade  the  sky. 

And  rivers  roll  majestic  by. 

And  mightier  lakes  expanded  lie — 

Like  thine,  I  cannot  love  them ! 

Sounds  too  there  are — as  all  have  known, — 

Upon  the  soul  resistless  stealing. 

From  voice  of  friends,  the  mingled  tone 
Of  Scotia’s  music — mirth  and  feeling ! 

Oh  Italy !  thy  matchless  art 
A  moment’s  rapture  may  impart. 

Like  these,  it  ne’er  can  reach  the  heart 
From  infancy  that  lov’d  them ! 

There  is  a  spot,  a  darling  spot. 

Whose  charms  no  other  scene  can  borrow. 

Whose  smiles  can  cheer  the  darkest  lot. 

Can  double  joy,  and  lighten  sorrow. 

Through  marble  halls  I’ll  coldly  roam, 
Unenvious  of  the  princely  dome. 

And  from  their  state,  my  lowly  Home ! 

Still  more  I’ll  learn  to  love  thee. 

But  for  that  friend  who  guides  my  way, 

Tliat  tie  w^hich  Death  alone  can  sever ; 

Unable  or  to  go,  or  stay. 

My  heart  would  linger  on  for  ever. 

But  duty  calls,  the  sail  is  set. 

And  eyes  with  friendly  teare  are  wet — 

Adieu,  adieu !  Oh !  ne’er  forget. 

Till  I  retuni,  to  love  me! 
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NOTES  ON  ROME,  ALBANO,  AND  TIVOLI. 

FROM  A  traveller's  JOURNAL. 


“  The  religion  of  Italy  may  be  termed  a  Service  of  the  Saints,  and  of 
these  the  Virgin  takes  precedence ;  for  which  reason,  according  to  the 
principle  of 

a  potion  fit  denominatio, 

the  popular  devotion  should  be  called,  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Madonna 
creed. 

“  In  the  miraculous  hut  at  Loretto  are  still  sold  as  relics  ashes  from 
the  hearth  at  which  it  is  said  the  Virgin  dressed  the  food  of  the  infant 
Jesus ;  and  no  present  is  more  gratifying  to  an  Italian  girl  than  a  rosary 
consecrated  at  the  Virgin’s  chapel  in  that  sanctified  locality.  Few 
churches  contain  less  than  a  dozen  images  or  pictures  of  the  Madonna, 
of  whom  engraving,  casts,  or  carvings,  may  be  found,  not  only  in 
every  house,  but  in  almost  every  room  throughout  Italy.  To  some  of 
these  rude  designs  are  attached  popular  songs,  or  rather  lyric  airs,  of 
which  the  following  liberal  translation  is  a  characteristic  specimen : — 

1. 

Of  all  my  hopes  the  fairest  I 
Of  all  my  loves  the  dearest! 

My  peace !— my  life  I — when  at  thy  shrine 
1  gaze  on,  and  adore  thee, 

Heaven  sheds  its  raptures  o*er  me. 

Madonna  mine ! 

Hail,  Mother  merciful  I — O  ^ve^ 

Thy  blessing,  that  my  soul  may  live  !  ' 


1. 

0  bella  speranza  mia, 

Dolce  amor  mio,  Maria, 

Tu  sei  la  vita  mia. 

La  pace  mia  sei  'I'u. 

Quando  Ti  chiamd,  o  penso 
A  Te,  Maria,  mi  sento 
Tal  gaudio,  tal  contento, 

Che  mi  rapisce  ilcuor. 

Ti  prego,  o  Madre  pia, 
A  benedir  dal  ciel 
L’anima  mia. 

2. 

Se  mai  pensier  funesto 
Viene  a  turbar  la  mente. 

Sen  fugge,  allorchi  senti 
II  nome  Tuo  chiamar. 

In  questo  mar  del  mondo 
Tu  sei  Tamica  Stella 
Che  puoi  la  navicella 

Dell’  alina  mia  salvar, _ 

Ti  prego,  etc.  etc. 

3. 

Sotto  Tuo  bel  manto, 

Araata  mia  Signora, 

Viver  io  voglio,  e  ancora 
Spero  morir  un  di. 

Che  se  mi  tocca  in  sorte 
Finir  la  vita  mia 
Amando  Te,  Maria, 

Mi  tocca  il  cielo  ancor. 

Ti  prego,  etc.  etc. 


2. 

When  sinful  thoughts  would  wile  me. 

Or  evil  things  beguile  me. 

They  shrink — they  fly  before  thy  name- 
My  bark,  in  the  commotion 
Of  life’s  tempestuous  ocean. 

Steers  by  thy  flame. 

Hail,  Mother  merciful !— O  give  ^ 

Thy  blessing,  that  my  soul  may  live  ! 

3. 

Dear  Lady !  would’st  thou  yield  me 
Thy  robe  of  grace,  to  shield  me. 

How  tranquil  were  thy  pilgrim’s  way  ! 
When  Death  appears  in  terrors. 

May  it  conceal  my  errors 
F rom  Heaven’s  bright  ray  ! 

Hail,  Mother  merciful! — O  give 
Thy  blessing,  that  my  soul  may  live  ! 
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4. 

Stendi  le  Tue  catene 
£  m*incatena  il  cuore, 

(  he  prigionier  d’  amore 
Fedele  a  te  sard 
Ecco  il  mio  cuor,  Maria, 
E  Tuo,  non  e  pin  mio ; 
Prendiio  e  dallo  a  Dio 
Ch*io  non  lo  voglio  pin 
Ti  prego,  etc.  etc. 


4. 

Love’s  willing  captive — never, 

Sweet  Mary  !  would  I  sever 

Thy  chain  twined  round  this  heart  of  minp  • 
To  God  it  hath  united  ’ 

That  heart  for  ever  plighted 
Madonna!  thine — 

Hail,  Mother  merciful  I — O  give 
Thy  blessing,  that  my  soul  may  live  ! 


“  From  this,  and  the  many  similar  hymns  in  Italy,  it  is  obvious  that 
to  the  superstitious  native  the  Madonna  is  the  hope  and  guiding-star  of 
his  earthly  career,  his  preserver  from  evil  thoughts  and  temptations, 
his  mediatrix  with  the  Deity,  and  his  comforter  in  the  hour  of  death. 

“  The  tender,  and  even  impassioned  tone  which  prevails  in  all  these 
songs,  indicates  rather  an  earthly  than  a  spiritual  feeling.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  all  those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful 
Madonnas  of  Perugino,  Raphael,  and  Guido. 

“  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  divinities  of  Greece  were  created  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod :  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  saints,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  deities  of  Italy,  derive  their  enduring 
influence  from  the  magic  power  of  her  great  painters.  In  this  close 
connexion  between  religion  and  the  arts,  Italy  has  given  an  example 
which  Protestant  Europe  might  do  well,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  imitate. 
The  churches  of  many  of  the  smaller  Italian  cities  contain  better  paint¬ 
ings  than  most  Protestant  cathedrals.  The  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  banished,  not  only  pictures  and 
images,  but  even  the  Cross,  the  common  symbol  of  Christianity,  from 
the  interior  of  the  reformed  churches,  while,  singularly  enough,  it  still 
receives  a  place  upon  their  domes  and  spires. 

“  The  affection  cherished  by  the  fervid  Romans  for  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  is  no  where  more  naturally  illustrated  than  in  the  slight  but  ad¬ 
mirable  etchings  of  Pinelli,  whose  design  of  a  group  of  women  and 
children  performing  their  evening  service  to  the  Virgin  at  Tivoli,*  is 
worth  a  dozen  common-place  oil  paintings.  The  devout  look  and 
gesture,  and  the  engaging  simplicity  of  character  in  the  peasant,  who, 
as  he  rides  by  on  his  donkey,  raises  his  hat  and  looks  up  reverentially 
at  the  shrined  intercessor,  are  worthy  of  our  English  Raphael,  the  vener¬ 
able  Stothard :  an  artist  of  whom  the  herd  of  amateurs  will  boast  when 
they  have  lost  him,  but  whose  poetical  and  beautiful  mind  ’has  never 
been  duly  appreciated  by  the  English  public.” 


*  See  the  Engraving  that  accompanies  this  number. 


OUR  EARLY  PATRIOTS. 


JOHN  PYM. 

The  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  has  a  right  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  first  among  the  early  patriots  of  England.  If  ever  there  existed,  in  any 
nation  or  time,  one,  in  whose  mind  the  spark  of  liberty  indeed  met  with  con¬ 
genial  matter,  and  kindled  up  into  “  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence,”  how  truly 
may  it  be  said  of  him,  whose  singularly  daring  and  elevated  energy  constituted 
him  leader  of  an  assembly  of  “  the  greatest  geniuses  for  government  the  world 
ever  saw  embarked  together  in  one  common  cause;”*  whose  stirring  and 
indefatigable  spirit,  and  energetic  eloquence,  made  him  the  fitting  organ  of 
awakened  multitudes ;  and  whose  whole  conduct,  guided  ever  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  country  and  the  obvious  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  calculated 
to  honour  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity. 

John  Pym,  though  of  a  “  private  quality  and  condition  of  life,”t  was  de¬ 
scended  of  a  good  family  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1584.  Little 
is  known  of  his  early  years,  but  that  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Pembroke  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  (where  he  was  educated),  with  the  same  constant  and  unremitting 
perseverance  which  ever  characterized  him  in  his  subsequent  conduct,  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  gave  rise  to  the  unworthy  sneer  of  Clarendon,  im¬ 
plicitly  adopted  by  subsequent  historians,  that  “  his  parts  were  rather  acquired 
by  industry  than  supplied  by  nature  or  adorned  by  art.”  He  was  also,  at  this 
time,  much  noted  for  a  shrewdness  and  decision  of  character;  and,  at  an  early 
period,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  powerful  friend  of  his  family,  the  great 
whig  Earl  Bedford,  who  placed  him,  on  his  return  from  College,  in  a  responsible 
situation  in  the  Exchequer,  with  a  view,  probably,  to  accustom  him  to  those 
teachings  of  plain  and  practical  business,  and  to  those  habits  of  close  invesli 
gation  of  matters  of  political  finance,  which  would  enable  him  to  take  a  more 
decided  and  active  part  in  the  great  transactions  of  which  it  was  evident  Eng¬ 
land  must  shortly  become  the  theatre. 

.  It  was  at  that  momentous  period  of  the  reign  of  James,  when  the  commons 
refused  to  chaffer  any  longer  with  the  king  about  their  positive  rights,  that  the 
jrrotegc  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  was  introduced  to  parliament  through  that  noble¬ 
man’s  borough  of  Tavistock.  Young  Pym  instantly  took  his  seat  near  the 
venerable  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  bearing  stoutly  up  against  the  pressure  of 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  busied  in  unfolding  to  his  countrymen  those 
old  parliamentary  rolls,  wherein  were  embodied  the  much-loved  precedents 
tliat  justified  the  great  lawyer  in  taking  his  finn  and  unyielding  stand  on 
the  ancient  ways  of  the  constitution.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  any¬ 
thing  that  proves  more  clearly  the  singular  abilities  of  the  new  member  for 
Tavistock,  tlian  that  he  speedily  acquired  great  influence  and  authority  in  an 
assembly  which,  at  that  time,  included  a  vast  proportion  of  the  wealth  and 
talent  of  Iris  native  country.  He  brought  from  the  Office  of  the  Exchequer  the 
most  perfect  and  accurate  habits  for  arranging  and  conducting  of  business ;  J 
his  statements  and  arguments  were  unusually  clear,  plain,  and  convincing ;  and 
the  language  in  which  he  clothed  them  unusual  in  that  day.  The  pedantic  and 
flowery  style,  so  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  will  be  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  speeches  of  Pym :  they  commanded  the  attention  of  the  house, 
not  by  far-fetched  thoughts  or  fulsome  compliments,  but  by  good  sense  and 
moral  wisdom,  by  strength  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  and,  above  all,  by  an 


*  Bishop  Warburton.  t  Clarendon.  t  Ifndi 
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earnestness  of  style,  which  showed  the  speaker’s  mastery  of  the  best  accoiii- 
plishinents  of  eloquence. 

In  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  his  return  to  parliament,  however 
his  name  does  not  frequently  appear  in  the  parliamentary  journals;  he  was 
then,  probably,  more  attached  to  the  retirement  of  domestic  life.  I  learn  from 
a  private  memorial  of  the  time,  that  his  home  was  remarkable  for  the  quiet  and 
intellectual  pleasures  with  which  his  wife,  a  lady  of  “  excellent  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  learning:  rare  in  her  sex,”  had  invested  it ;  whilst  he  himself  was 
noted  for  “  extreme  humanity,  affabilitie,  courtesie,  cheerfulness  of  spirit  in 
every  condition,  and  the  high  and  deare  esteem  and  respect  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  hearts  of  all.”  But  this  calm  of  privacy  was  not  long  reserved 
for  him.  Bereaved  of  the  society  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1620,  and  moved 
still  more  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  his  country,  he  placed  his  young  family 
under  the  care  of  fitting  guardians,  and  resolved  to  abandon  private  life  for 
ever.  He  embarked  fairly  on  the  ocean  of  national  conflict,  and  became  in¬ 
cessantly  occupied  in  the  turmoil  of  political  affairs.  “  What  he  was  from 
that  hour,”  says  a  contemportary,^  “  was  only  for  the  public  good  ;  it  w  as  his 
meat  and  drink,  his  work,  his  exercise,  his  recreation,  his  pleasure,  his  am¬ 
bition,  his  ALL.”  He  then  stood  forward  prominently  to  the  country  as  one  of 
the  sacred  band  of  patriots,  penetrated  with  the  same  holy  flame  that  animated 
them,  and  resolved  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach  which  had  been  made  in 
the  constitution,  to  repair  it  or  to  perish  in  it.  He  soon  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  James,  couched  in  the  epithet  of  “  popular,  fiery,  and  turbulent  spirit but, 
nothing  daunted,  he  held  on  unyieldingly.  “  1  had  rather,”  he  said,  “  suffer 
for  speaking  the  truth,  than  the  truth  should  suffer  for  want  of  my  speak¬ 
ing.”  He  lent  his  powerful  aid  in  drawing  up  the  famous  protestation  of  the 
commons,  beginning  with  the  memorable  words  “  that  the  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birth¬ 
right  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England,”  and  which  the  infatuated 
monarch  tore  from  the  journals  with  his  own  hand.  A  prison  f  was  now  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  and  others, — but  he  had  adopted  the  public  cause  with  the  intense 
interest  of  a  private  one,  and  the  temporary  loss  of  personal  freedom  did  not 
subdue  his  spirit,  but,  unfortunately  for  its  authors,  rather  tempered  the  ori¬ 
ginal  sternness  of  his  character  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  hardness  and  un¬ 
bending  resolution.  The  increased  energy  of  Pym  and  his  friends,  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  James,  seemed  to  have  invested  the  great  body  of  the  nation  with 
new  and  more  determined  principles :  a  deep  and  lasting  love  of  freedom  had 
taken  hold  of  every  c\2lss^  except^  perhaps ^  the  clergy ;  from  w  hich,  when  viewed 
together  with  the  rash  pride  of  the  court,  and  the  uncertainty  of  constitutional 
principles  and  precedents,  collected  through  our  long  and  various  history,  a 
calm  bystander  might  presage,  that  the  ensuing  reign  would  not  pass  without 
disturbance,  nor  perhaps  end  without  confusion.  J 

Pym  was  a  leading  member  of  the  first  and  second  parliaments  of  Charles. 
A  characteristic  proof  of  the  stem  purpose  which  animated  this  great  statesman 
and  his  fellow-patriots  at  this  period  has  been  already  noticed  by  a  writer  of 
our  own  day.  They  forgot  not,  for  an  instant,  their  opposition  to  the  court, 
even  to  bestow  on  the  young  king’s  accession  that  first  transient  sunshine  of 
popularity  which  is  so  rarely  withheld  from  untried  princes;  solely  intent  on 
retrenching  the  excesses  of  prerogative,  and  well  aware  that  no  sovereign 
would  voluntarily  recede  from  the  possession  of  power,  they  seem  to  have 
“  dreaded  to  admit  into  tlieir  bosoms  any  sentiments  of  personal  loyalty  which 
might  enervate  tlieir  resolution.”  The  result  proved  that  they  had  not  erred, 
llie  unhappy  and  mis-judging  monarch  recklessly  dismissed,  from  the  first, 
all  thought  of  moderate  measures ;  and  hesitated  not  to  begin  an  avow  ed 
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contest  with  his  subjects,  by  abruptly  dissolvings  parliament  in  the  midst  of  a 
debate,  because  it  had  presumed  to  threaten  his  favourite,  Buckingham,  with 
impending  charges.  Again  necessity  summoned  another  parliament— and  again 
it  was  disturbed,  interrupted,  and  violently  dissolved,  to  avert  the  fate  which 
awaited  the  insolent  prime  minister,  from  the  impeachment  of  which  Pym  had 
been  already  appointed  a  manager. 

A  o’loomy  prospect  awaited  the  king  on  the  assembling  of  the  famous  third 
parliament.  The  year  which  had  intervened  since  their  last  meeting  had  wit¬ 
nessed  more  disgraceful  violations  of  public  liberty  than  had  ever  been  expe¬ 
rienced  within  the  memory  of  any  one  living.  “  Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  priv}*  councillors  would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the  ancient  language  of  England 
when  the  word  ‘liberty  of  the  subject’  was  named;”*  but  the  patriots  were 
resolved  to  make  that  word  more  familiar  to  the  people,  and,  immediately  on 
assembling,  peremptorily  refused  all  supplies  till  the  grievances  had  been  amply 
redressed.  Four  days  they  sat,  as  we  learn  from  a  manuscript  letter,  without 
speaking  or  doing  anything.  On  the  fifth,  the  memorable  Petition  of  Right  was 
produced.  Pym  acted  a  stirring  part  in  the  debates  on  this  famous  statute  : 
and  remarkable  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  manuscript  document  alluded  to, 
of  his  admirable  address  in  a  moment  of  great  emergency.  One  of  the  many 
disgraceful  equivocations  and  delays  resorted  to  by  Charles  to  evade  assent  to 
the  petition,  was  a  message  delivered  to  the  house  by  Secretary  Cooke  — 
“  Whether  they  would  rely  on  the  royal  word,  which  should  be  royally  per¬ 
formed  ?”  A  long  silence  followed  this  startling  question.  At  last  Pym  arose. 
It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  refuse  the  king’s  word,  but  he  was  never  wanting  in 
address  and  boldness.  “  We  have  his  majesty’s  coronation  oath,”  he  said, 
“  to  maintain  the  laws  of  England, — what  need  we  then  take  his  word  ?”  and 
proposed  to  move,  “  Whether  we  should  take  the  king’s  word  or  no.”  This 
shocked  the  loyalty  of  Cooke,  who  darted  from  his  seat  with  the  indignant 
question,  “  What  would  they  say  in  foreign  parts  if  the  people  of  England 
refused  to  trust  their  king?”  and  desired  the  house  to  call  Pym  to  order. 
“  Truly,”  replied  Pym,  nothing  daunted,  “  truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the 
same  opinion  I  was — namely,  that  the  king’s  oath  is  as  powerful  as  his  word 
and  the  false  hypocritical  message  was  indignantly  rejected.  The  leaders  of 
the  opposition  were  soon,  however,  again  startled  by  a  message  from  the  Lords, 
assenting  to  the  petition,  but  proposing  merely  the  slight  addition  of  a  few 
harmless  words,  to  the  effect  that  the  petition  was  presented  to  his  majesty 
“  with  a  due  regard  to  leave  entire  that  sovereign  power  wherewith  his 
majesty  was  entrusted  for  the  protection  of  his  people.”  The  acute  intelligence 
of  Pym  detected,  in  an  instant,  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the  insidious 
passage ;  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he  said,  with  amazing  presence  of  mind, 
“  I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  this  question,  for  I  know  not  what  it  is :  all  our 
petition  is  for  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  this  power  seems  to  be  another  distinct 
power  from  the  power  of  the  law.  I  know  how  to  add  ‘  sovereign’  to  the  king’s 
pei'son,  but  not  to  his  power ;  and  we  cannot  ‘  leave  ’  to  him  a  *  sovereign 
power,’  for  we  never  were  possessed  of  it.”'}'  The  deceitful  amendment  was  of 
coiiree  fleeted ;  arid  the  insincere  monarch,  after  vainly  exerting  all  his 
strength  to  prevent,  and  then  to  evade  it,  gave  his  clear  assent  to  the  statute ; 
but  had  scarcely  done  so  ere  he  dashed  the  hopes  of  his  people,  and  dissipated 
all  the  expectations  they  had  eagerly  begun  to  form  of  him,  by  another  abrupt 
^rogation  and  violent  dissolution.  The  day  of  that  dissolution,  the  2nd  of 
March,  1629,  is  marked  in  the  diary  of  Sir  Symonds  d’Ewes  as  the  most  gloomy, 
sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England  that  happened  for  five  hundred  years. 

Pym,  with  his  illustrious  fellow-labourers,  was  now  doomed  to  witness  twelve 
long  years  of  illegal  acts  of  oppression,  severity,  and  high-treason  against  the 
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state,  committed  by  a  king  who  bad  openly  proclaimed  his  intenlitni  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  constitution.  To  the  bitterness  of  soul  with  which  he  viewed 
the  g*alling  scene,  was  soon  added  the  severe  mortification  of  viewing  him¬ 
self  deserted  by  one  whose  friendship  he  had  enjoyed  long  and  intimately,  and 
whose  eloquence  and  abilities  had  often  been  exerted  by  his  side  in  the  great 
cause.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  seduced  by  a  base  bribe  and  the  lure  of  false 
ambition,  consented  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  great  talents  to  the  court  party.  The 
first  intimation  conveyed  to  Pym  of  the  apostacy  of  his  friend  was  in  a  remark¬ 
able  interview  held  between  them  at  Greenwich  *  by  the  request  of  Wentworth. 
The  wily  ci-devant  patriot  began  the  conference  he  had  sought,  by  sounding 
Pym  about  the  dangers  they  were  like  to  run  by  the  courses  they  were  in,  and 
what  advantages  they  might  have  if  they  would  but  listen  to  some  offers  that 
would  probably  be  made  them  from  the  court.  But  the  stem  reproof  which 
darted  from  the  scornful  countenance  of  Pym  cut  short  the  hypocritical 
harangue.  He  bade  him  the  bitter  adieu  of  a  deceived  and  deserted  friend ; 
aud  the  ominous  words  which  rang  in  the  ear  of  Wentworth  after  his  departure, 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  summon  him  to  another  and  more  awful  meeting  in 
Westminster  Hall.  “  Remember,”  said  Pym,  “  you  are  going  to  be  undone. 
Remember  that,  though  you  leave  us  now,  I  will  never  leave  you  while  your 
head  is  on  your  shoulders.”  f 

In  the  society  of  Hampden,  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Knightly,  Pym 
found  some  relief  from  the  melancholy, which  at  times  involuntarily  fastened  itself 
upon  him.  Though  he  knew  well  that  not  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth,  what¬ 
ever  her  condition  be,  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  a  true  patriot, — yet  the  long 
intennission  of  parliaments,  and  his  exclusion  from  active  life,  had  weighed 
much  upon  his  spirits ;  and  when  he  looked  around  on  his  country,  reputed  free, 
and  saw^  common  justice  refused,  public  trade  monopolized,  the  “  first  and  last 
right  of  an  English  freeman,”  not  to  be  taxed  without  consent  of  parliament, 
insultingly  scorned, — and  all  this  with  the  uncertain  hope  of  a  speedy  redress,  for 
it  was  but  too  plain  that  Wentworth’s  energy  and  exertions  had  renovated  the 
court  party : — surely  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he,  with  some  of 
his  friends,  proposed  to  abandon  at  least  for  a  time  their  native  country,  to  all 
appearance  doomed  and  resigned  to  loss  of  liberty,  for  any  region  however  re¬ 
mote,  where  they  might  evade  the  reach  of  haughty  and  searching  tyranny. 
Certain  it  is  that  Pyuii,  with  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Hampden,  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  others,  had  absolutely  embarked  with  many  followers  on  board 
of  eight  vessels  bound  for  New  England,  X  where  the  name  of  Saybrooke,  in 
honour  of  the  two  noblemen,  had  been  already  given  to  the  township  in  which 
they  were  expected ;  the  vessels  were  under  weigh  when  an  order  from  the 
council  board  arrested  their  departure  I  The  hand  of  fate  was  upon  Charles ; 
the  disappointed  patriots  leaped  again  upon  their  native  shore,  inspired  with 
fiercer  resolution,  and  binding  themselves  to  each  other  by  an  ominous  pledge, 
that,  “  though  in  the  contest,  monarchy  and  the  monarch  should  fall  together, 
it  was  their  duty  to  persevere,”  and  wait  on  for  the  contingency  that  must  inevi¬ 
tably  summon  a  parliament. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  short  years  that  contingency  arrived.  The  Scots  pre¬ 
cipitated  themselves  into  a  successful  rebellion  against  the  service  book,  and 
Charles,  with  his  weak  and  impotent  government,  had  no  alternative,  save  that 
of  again  acknowledging  the  only  legitimate  power  that  had  not  been  forced  to 
bow  before  his  accursed  system,  and  which,  insulted  and  despised  by  him,  had 
only  acquired  the  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  A  parliament  was  sum¬ 
moned  in  April,  1040.  Pym  and  his  associates  hastened  down  to  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places  with  the  full  consciousness  of  their  strength  and  power,  and  w  ere 
heard  to  laugh  w  ith  scorn  when  the  Lord  Keeper  instructed  them  in  the  primaiy 
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function  of  national  legislation,  which  they  were  called  upon  to  perform.  In  his 
opening  speech  that  dignitary  told  them,  that  “  his  majesty  did  not  expect 
advice  from  them,  much  less  that  they  should  interpose  in  any  office  of  media¬ 
tion  which  would  not  be  grateful  to  him ;  but  that  they  should  as  soon  as  might 
be,  give  his  majesty  a  supply.”  The  great  council  of  the  nation,  however,  had 
proposed  to  itself  a  more  important  duty,  and  a  bold  leader  alone  was  wanting. 
Tlie  death  of  Coke,  of  Eliot,  and  others,  had  left  Pym  without  a  rival  in  ener¬ 
getic  speaking ;  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  man  of  his  party — he  had 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  orders  of  parliament,  which  few  men  had, 
the  long  intermission  of  parliaments  having  worn  out  most  of  those  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  rules  observed  in  those  conventions,* — and  at  this 
important  crisis  he  was  now  fixed  upon.  “Whilst  men  gazed  upon  each  other,” 
says  Clarendon,  “  looking  who  should  begin,  (much  the  neater  part  having  never 
before  sat  in  parliament,)  Mr.  Pym,  a  man  of  good  reputation,  but  much 
better  known  afterwards,  who  had  been  as  long  in  those  assemblies  as  any  man 
then  living,  brake  the  ice.”  His  speech  occupied  two  hours ;  it  was  a  vigorous 
and  rapid  sketch  of  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  displayed  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  and,  “  summed  up  shortly  and  sharply  all 
that  most  reflected  upon  the  prudence  and  the  justice  of  the  government,”t 
with  a  bold  and  uncompromizing  avowal  of  the  sentiments  he  had  alw  ays  held, 
and  should  ever  continue  to  hold.  This  able  harangue  produced  the  desired 
effect ;  the  supplies  were  delayed,  and  the  enraged  sovereign,  within  a  month 
after  its  meeting,  dissolved  the  parliament,  which  “  had  managed  all  their  de¬ 
bates,  and  their  whole  behaviour  with  wonderful  order  and  sobriety .”J  Pym 
could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  this  rash  step,  for  his  quick  perception  in¬ 
stantly  foresaw  the  inevitable  destruction  it  had  entailed  upon  the  sovereign. 
Clarendon,  then  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  just  entered  public  life,  observed  at  the 
dissolution,  in  the  countenances  of  Pym  and  others,  a  “marvellous  serenity,  nor 
could  they  conceal  the  joy  of  their  hearts ;”  they  knew  that  exertion  alone  was 
wanting  now,  and  in  that  they  felt  they  would  not  be  outdone. 

And  bravely  did  they  exert  themselves.  From  the  hour  of  the  dissolution  to 
the  summoning  of  the  famous  long  parliament,  they  never  ceased  a  moment  in 
their  efforts.  Echard  the  historian  tells  us,  that  in  that  short  recess  they  managed 
and  pui*sued  their  designs  with  indefatigable  vigour,  as  well  as  admirable  dex¬ 
terity.  Pym  continued  some  little  time  “  about  London,  in  conversation  and 
great  repute  amongst  those  lords  who  were  most  strangers  to  the  court,  and 
were  believed  most  averse  to  it ;  in  whom  he  improved  all  imaginable  jealousies 
and  discontents  towards  the  state,”  ||  and  afterwards  rode  through  every  county 
in  England,^!  settling  all  necessary  correspondence  and  preparations  for  the 
popular  elections;  and  his  indefatigable  exertions  met  with  such  success,  that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  wrote  from  York  to  his  friends  in  Essex,  that  “  the  game 
was  well  begun.”  The  elections  secure,  Pym  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
great  projects  to  be  displayed  in  the  coming  session.  He  organized  meetings 
for  secret  discussion  in  the  mansions  of  Bedford  and  Say,  and  we  learn  from 
Echard,  that,  ‘^n  order-to  bring  about  tlieir  deep  projects,  these  politicians  had 
several  private  committees  both  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  country ;  but  the 
most  considerable  were  the  meetings  in  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  the 
one  at  Broughton,  the  Lord  Say’s  seat ;  and  the  other  at  Fawsly,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Knightly.  It  was  much  observed,  that  in  the  Lord  Say’s  house  there  was  a 
particular  room  and  a  passage  to  it,  which  his  servants  were  not  permitted  to 
come  near ;  and  when  the  company  was  complete,  gi*eat  noise  and  talkings 
'^ere  usually  heard  amongst  them,  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  lived  in  the 
house,  who  could  not  see  or  discover  the  persons  themselves.” 
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As  liad  been  truly  predicted  by  Pym  and  bis  friends,  Charles  had  no  resort  in 
his  necessities  and  changeful  counsels,  but  again  to  call  a  parliament.  That 
constitutional  assembly,  the  name  of  which  he  abhored,  which  in  his  “  hatred 
and  contempt  was  like  cats  that  grow  cross  with  age,  and  in  his  fear  and  horror 
was  a  hydra  which  he  had  found  cunning  as  well  as  malicious,”  was  neverthe¬ 
less  again  called  into  fearful  activity,  by  the  very  tyrant  who  had  insulted  and 
annulled  it.  It  met  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1640 ;  the  leading  members  were 
observed  to  bear  a  “  marvellous  elated  countenance,”*  and  Pym’s  energetic  lan¬ 
guage  addressed  in  a  private  company  to  Hyde,  then  rather  inclined  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  party,  seems  to  have  startled  the  then  young  statesman.  “  We  must  now,” 
he  said,  “  be  of  another  temper  than  we  were  last  parliament.  We  must  not 
only  sweep  the  house  clean  below,  but  must  pull  down  all  the  cobwebs  which 
hang  in  the  top  and  comers,  that  they  may  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  a  foul 
house  hereafter!  W^e  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making  our  country  happy, 
by  removing  all  grievances,  and  pulling  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots,  if 
men  will  do  their  duties.”  Pym  had  fashioned  out  for  himself  a  momentous 
and  arduous  duty,  and  he  straight  proceeded  to  its  performance.  He  knew  that 
the  cause  would  never  prosper,  that  it  must  be  retarded — perhaps  eventually 
lost — unless  the  career  of  Wentworth,  now  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  most  dangerous 
foe  to  the  liberties  of  England,  then  present  or  to  come,  w  ere  speedily  ended. 

All  thought  of  former  friendship  vanished  before  higher  considerations,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  parliament,  Pym,  “  preluding  with  an  awful 
solemnity,”  declared  that  he  had  business  of  great  weight  to  impart,  and  desired 
that  the  outward  room  might  be  kept  from  strangers,  the  outward  doors  upon 
the  stairs  locked,  and  the  keys  of  the  outward  door,  and  of  the  house  door, 
brought  up  to  the  clerk’s  table.'l'  The  reason  for  this  was  obvious.  Had. the 
slightest  intimation  been  noised  abroad  of  Pym’s  intention,  it  might  probably 
have  been  frustrated,  for  the  king  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  Strafford, 
that,  “  as  king  of  England,  he  was  able  to  protect  his  minister :  whatever  dan¬ 
ger  might  happen,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched.”  This  the  saga¬ 
cious  Pym  well  knew,  and  with  admirable  ingenuity  sent  back  unsatisfied  a 
messenger  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Lords,  on  hearing  of  the  unusual  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  lobbies,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  desiring  a  meeting  in  the  painted 
chamber  to  consult  on  the  Scotch  treaty,  but  whose  real  errand  was  one  of 
discovery  respecting  the  impending  debate.  J  The  orator  then  proceeded  with 
closed  doors;  but  the  memorials  of  Clarendon,  of  Rush  worth,  and  of  others,  who 
sat  in  the  house,  have  afforded  us  ample  accounts  of  the  singularly  impressive 
speech  delivered  by  P}tii.  Never  was  oration  better  suited  to  the  parliament 
and  to  the  times.  He  began  by  working  out  many  general  truths,  which 
came  home  to  the  “  businesses  and  bosoms  ”  of  all :  in  manner  and  lan- 
miage  simple,  but  full  of  nervous  compressed  sense  and  acute  argument,— 
he  soon  moved  the  house  by  his  powerful  description  of  the  calamities 
that  had  fallen  in  upon  the  nation  :  but  when  he  named  the  “  fountain  whence 
these  waters  of  bitterness  flowed” — when,  with  austere  but  eloquent  invective, 
he  mentioned  one  “  more  signal  in  that  administration  than  the  rest ;  a  man 
who,  in  the  memory  of  many  present,  had  sate  in  that  house  an  earnest  vindi¬ 
cator  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  who  had  turned  apostate  from  these 
good  affections,  and,  according  to  the  custom  and  nature  of  apostates,  was  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  greatest  pro¬ 
moter  of  tyranny  that  any  age  had  produced,” — when  he  mentioned  “  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Strafford,”  a  flame  burst  round  I  and  Pym,  gifted  with  that  singular 
self-command  which  could  instantly,  when  his  interests  required  it,  bid  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  own  feelings  subside,  while  he  continued  to  avail  himself  of  the  full 
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tide  of  those  of  others,  held  on  in  a  vein  of  splendid  thoup:h  bitter  invective, 
now  “  agirrandizing  his  victim  into  colossal  power  to  alann  the  true  patriot,  and 
anon  shrinking  him  into  a  diminutive  object  of  familiar  contempt,  to  gratify  the 
meaner  spirits.”*  Never  was  eloquence  more  powerfully  exerted — never  did  it 
meet  with  more  perfect  success.  The  orator  had  enlisted  passion,  prejudice, 
and  patriotism — every  feeling  that  could  animate  his  hearers — and  they  all 
“  spoke  with  but  one  voice  and  raised  but  one  hand.”  An  instant  impeach¬ 
ment  was  moved  and  carried,  without  the  dissentient  voice  even  of  Clarendon. 
Pym  resolved  to  carry  up  the  impeachment  instantly ;  Falkland  suggestedf  that 
they  should  pause  till  they  had  digested  the  articles  against  the  accused ;  but 
Pym,  forcible  and  acute,  soon  silenced  the  objection.  “If  this  moment  be  lost  a 
dissolution  will  follow !”  and  he  hurried  to  the  Lords  instantly  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow,'  which  effectually  enervated  the  court,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all  hostile  to  the  commonwealth. 

After  this  master-stroke  of  policy,  Pym  daily  became  more  powerful,  and 
never  ceased  a  moment  from  constant  and  unremitting  exertion.  In  the  house, 
early  and  late,  he  lent  the  aid  of  his  nervous  and  commanding  eloquence  to  the 
enactment  of  the  great  statutes  which  have  immortalized  the  long  parliament, 
and  which  thoroughly  broke  up  the  system  of  arbitrary  government  in  church 
and  state  that  had  prevailed  so  long  in  the  land.  When  disengaged  from  his 
labours  in  the  house,  he  busied  himself  chiefly  in  striving  to  procure  proselytes 
to  his  favourite  cause,  and  in  organizing,  with  Hampden  and  others,  those  vast 
designs  which  could  alone,  he  well  knew,  guard  them  against  the  gross  insin¬ 
cerity  of  Charles,  who  seemed  ever  anxious  to  redouble  his  oppressions,  as  though 
“  to  avenge  himself  for  the  shame  of  having  been  compelled  to  renounce 
them.”  Clarendon  tells  us  in  his  life,  that  “  when  Mr.  Hyde  sat  in  the  chair,  in 
the  grand  committee  of  the  house  for  the  extirpation  of  Episcopacy,  all  that 
party  made  great  court  to  him,  and  the  house  keeping  those  disorderly  hours, 
and  seldom  rising  till  after  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  frequently 
importuned  him  to  dine  with  them  at  Mr.  Pym’s  lodgings,  which  was  at  Sir 
Sir  Richard  Manly’s  house,  in  a  little  court  behind  Westminster  Hall,  where 
he  and  Mr.  Hampden,  Sir  A.  Hazlerigg,  and  two  or  three  more,  upon  a  stock 
kept  a  table,  where  they  transacted  much  business,  and  invited  thither  those  of 
whose  conversation  they  had  any  hope.” 

It  was  about  this  period,  while  the  trial  of  Strafford  was  impending,  that 
a  singular  proposal  emanated  from  the  king,  who,  detected  in  his  old  arts, 
his  courteous  speeches  and  solemn  pledges,  conceived  the  novel  and  more 
plausible  plan  of  conciliating  the  popular  leaders,  by  admitting  them  into  his 
councils.^  With  a  view,  if  possible,  to  rescue  his  minion  Strafford,  he  requested 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  Pym,  ignorant  of  the  king’s 
real  motives,  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  proffered  chancellorship  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  with  the  consciousness  that  with  such  great  power  he  might  more 
effectively  serve  his  country.  Other  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  immediately 
installed  in  their  new  promotions.  Lord  Say  dislodged  Lord  Cottington  from  the 
Mastership  of  the  Ward5,-andthe  moody  Oliver  St.  John  was  made  Solicitor-Ge- 
neml.  We  are  told,  however,  on  a  good  authority ,§ that  Pym  was  “not  very 
solicitous  to  take  his  promotion,  before  some  other  accommodations  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  some  of  the  rest  of  his  chief  companions,”  and  in  the  course  of  the 
delay  which  ensued,  Earl  Bedford  suddenly  died.  This  misfortune  disarranged 
the  new  cabinet,  whilst  the  king  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
suspending  the  proposed  promotion  of  Pym,  who  had  positively  refused  to  de¬ 
sist  from  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  “  It  is  a  great  pity,”  says 
Clarendon,  “  that  this  intrigue  for  preferments  was  not  fully  executed,  that 
the  king  might  have  had  some  able  men  to  have  advised  or  assisted  him.” 

Pym  was  now  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  trial  of  Strafford.  “  So 
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great  it  was,”  says  May,  “  that  we  can  hardly  call  it  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  only;  the  king’s  affections  towards  his  people  and  parliaments,  the 
future  success  of  this  parliament,  and  the  hopes  of  the  three  kingdoms  depeiulimr 
on  it — were  all  tried  when  Strafford  was  arraigned.”  Pym  proved  himself 
however,  fully  equal  to  the  arduous  conduct  of  this  awful  trial ;  he  had  calcu¬ 
lated  his  resources  with  almost  unfailing  exactness— and  the  speeches  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  indefatigable  clerk  of 
the  parliament.  Rush  worth,  will  ever  remain  lasting  monuments  of  his  condensed 
and  masculine  eloquence.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  he  especially  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  and  “  made,  in  half  an  hour,”  says  the  journal  of  one  of  his 
hearers*  “  to  the  confession  of  all,  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  wise,  free  speeches, 
that  ever  we  heard,  or  I  think  shall  ever  hear.  I  believe  the  king  never  heard 
a  lecture  of  so  free  language  against  that,  his  idolized  prerogative.”  It  was 
during  this  famous  speech,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  declarations  of 
Charles  as  an  armoury  of  constitutional  weapons,  that  Pym  delivered  for  pos¬ 
terity,  one  of  the  noblest  descriptions  of  law  (so  characterised  by  a  tory  writeit 
of  our  own  day)  which  the  whole  compass  of  our  language  can  produce,  in  a 
passage  which  rivals  the  splendour  of  one  of  the  common  places  of  Cicero,  and 
the  logical  force  of  Lord  Bacon’s  profound  meditations.  “  The  law,”  said  the 
energetic  orator,  “  is  that  which  puts  a  difference  betwixt  good  and  evil,  just 
and  unjust ;  if  you  take  away  the  law  all  things  will  be  in  a  confusion  ;  every 
man  will  become  a  law  unto  himself,  which,  in  the  depraved  condition  of  human 
nature,  must  needs  produce  many  great  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and 
envy  will  become  a  law,  covetousness  and  ambition  will  become  laws,  and  what 
dictates,  what  decisions,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  discerned.  It  is 
the  law  that  doth  entitle  the  king  to  the  allegiance  and  service  of  his  people ;  it 
entitles  the  people  to  the  protection  and  justice  of  the  king.  It  is  God  alone 
who  subsists  by  himself;  all  other  things  subsist  in  a  mutual  dependence  and 
relation.  It  was  a  wise  man  that  said,  that  the  king  subsisted  by  the  field  tliat 
is  tilled.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  people  that  supports  the  crown ;  if  you  hike 
away  the  protection  of  the  king,  the  vigour  and  cheerfulness  of  allegiance  w  ill 
he  taken  away,  though  the  obligation  remain.  The  law  is  the  boundary,  the 
measure  betwixt  the  king’s  prerogative  and  the  people’s  liberty.  While  these 
move  in  their  own  orbs,  they  are  a  support  and  a  security  to  one  another ;  the 
prerogative  is  a  cover  and  defence  to  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  and  the  people, 
by  their  liberty,  are  enabled  to  be  a  foundation  to  the  prerogative :  but  if  these 
bounds  be  so  removed,  that  they  enter  into  contestation  and  conflict,  one  of  these 
mischiefs  must  ensue — if  the  prerogative  of  the  king  overwhelm  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  it  will  be  turned  into  tyranny— if  liberty  undermine  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  it  will  grow  into  anarchy.” 

At  the  close  of  Pym’s  speech,  an  interesting  incident  occurred  J  which  Rush- 
worth  has  failed  to  notice.  Before  sitting  down,  the  orator  could  not  refrain 
from  avenging  his  betrayed  and  insulted  friendship,  by  indulging  in  vehemence, 
touched  somewhat  with  personal  invective.  Strafford  was  observed  to  eye  him 
closely  and  earnestly.  “  His  death,”  said  Pym,  “  will  not  be  a  new  way  of 
blood —  I”  At  that  instant,  the  speaker’s  eye  fell  on  the  wasted  and  emaciated 
countenance  of  his  early  friend,  and  sank,  for  a^noment,  under  the  indignant 
glance  which  the  haughty  Earl  had  fixed  upon  him.  A  tide  of  irrepressible 
emotion  seemed  to  overwhelm  the  accuser ;  the  recollections  of  other  years  con¬ 
vulsed  his  frame, — ^his  memory  and  all  consciousness  deserted  him, — and  his 
speech  abruptly  closed!  “To  humble  the  man,”  says  Baillie,  “God  let  his 
memory'  fail  him,  a  little  before  the  end.  His  papers  he  looked  on,  but  they 
could  not  help  him  to  a  point  or  two,  so  he  behoved  to  pass  them.” 

After  the  execution  of  Strafford,  Pym  reigned  in  the  popular  affections  with 
absolute  jmwer;  and  on  his  bold  designs,  it  now  seemed  fully  evident,  the  fate 
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of  an  empire  revolved.  King  Pym  was  the  name  hy  which  the  patriot  was 
sneeringly  designated  by  the  royalists,  who  saw,  too  plainly,  that  his  influence 
with  the  English  people  was,  indeed,  kingly.  Of  his  personal  appearance,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  we  may  form  a  somewhat  accurate  notion  from  the  well- 
cut  portrait  in  wood,  which  always  adorned  and  authenticated  his  speeches,  then 
for  the  first  time  published  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  circu¬ 
lated  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  country.  Racket,  in  his  curious  and 
pedantic  life  of  Bishop  Williams,  characterizes  him  as  “  ‘  Homo  ex  argilla  et 
luto  factus  epicuroeo,’  as  Tully  said  of  Piso,  that  is,  in  Christian  English,  a 
painted  sepulchre,  a  belly  god.”  This  sneering  translation,  or  rather  comment, 
of  the  quaint  enemy  of  the  patriot,  may,  nevertheless,  have  some  truth  in  it ;  all 
accounts  seem  to  agree,  and  the  wood  cut  I  have  mentioned  favours  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  Pym,  in  his  latter  years,  in  the  midst  of  unequalled  labours,  some¬ 
times  indulged  the  jollity  of  a  votary'  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  That  wood  cut 
conveys  to  us  a  portly  figure,  surmounted  by  an  open  and  intelligent  countenance, 
while  the  arrangement  of  his  long  hair,  (flung  negligently  back  from  a  lofty 
forehead,)  and  of  his  neatly  peaked  beard,  bespeak  an  attention  to  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  rather  favours  the  notion,  busily  circulated  by  his  enemies, 
that  in  his  later  years  he  also  sti*ove  much  to  win  the  favours  of  the  softer  sex, 
being  as  fully  sensible  of  their  exceeding  merits,  as  were  they  of  his  manifold 
accomplishments.  It  is  difficult  wholly  to  discredit  some  of  the  stories  circu¬ 
lated  concerning  our  patriot  in  this  respect,  and  more  particularly  that  which 
has,  with  so  much  probability,  aligned  to  him  the  Lady  Carlisle  as  the  favoured 
Dame  de  ses  pemSes.*  That  singular  woman,  who  has  been  termed  the  “  He'en 
of  her  country,”  and  in  allusion  to  whom  the  poet  Waller  calls  Venus— 

The  bright  Carlisle  of  the  court  of  Heaven, 

seems  to  have  been  ever  the  dupe  of  her  own  irresistible  passions,  and  to  have 
lost  her  character  as  an  accomplished  stateswoman,  through  the  violent  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  her  heart.  It  is  certain  that  she  conceived  a  hatred  to  the  king  and 
queen  for  having  given  up  her  favourite  Strafford,  and  soon  became  an  equal 
jidmirer  of  his  remorseless  enemy,  Pym.  Extremes  must  have  been,  indeed,  the 
passions  of  the  mistress  of  Strafford  and  of  Pym !  This  intercourse,  however, 
favoured  the  political  designs  of  the  statesman  in  no  small  degree,  for  Carlisle 
was  still  able  to  preserve  appearances  at  court,  and  the  interior  of  Whitehall, 
through  her  assistance,  was  ^ways  better  known  to  Pym,  than  that  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  Charles  the  First. 

Pym’s  gallantries,  however,  did  not  retard  his  public  duties.  The  discovery  of 
a  plot  in  the  army, — to  march  direct  to  Westminster,  to  overturn  the  Parliament, 
now  occupied  his  whole  attention.  Plots,  says  Echard,  are  the  dark  parts  of 
history ;  plants  of  quick  growth  with  small  roots  and  large  branches ;  almost 
invisible  in  their  causes,  but  visible  enough  in  their  effects.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  celebrated  army  plot ;  the  vigorous  mind  of  Pym  could  create  mighty  con¬ 
sequences  from  small  events,  and  never  was  plot  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
those  against  whom  it  _was  aim^ed,  with  gieater  dexterity  or  more  important 
success  than  was  this,  by  the  astuteness  of  that  great  statesman.  He  wound  up 
the  house  and  the  country  to  the  highest  pitch  of  dismay  and  curiosity,  first  by 
rumoui-s  of  “  desperate  designs  both  at  home  and  abroad,”  then  by  partial  dis¬ 
closures.  Never  was  any  matter  managed  so  ably,  and  the  important  conse¬ 
quences  it  led  to,  may  be  seen  through  the  histories  of  the  period :  it’s  imme¬ 
diate  result  was  that  famous  protestation  of  the  commons,  not  only  signed  by 
all  the  members,  but  shortly  after  ordered  by  themselves  to  be  subscribed  by 
the  whole  nation. 

But  greater  exertions  than  even  these  were  now  required  from  the  indefati¬ 
gable  pauiot.  He,  with  Hampden  and  others,  saw  with  sorrow  a  schism  in  the 
constitutional  party ,f  which  was  inducing  a  portion  of  the  nation  to  withhold 
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their  perfect  confidence  from  the  parliament,  and, — wiili  that  mysterious  de- 
liglit  witli  whicli  the  mind  of  uninstructed  man  ever  views  the  “  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king” — to  lean  to\yards  the  royal  cause.  It  was  become  a  duly 
to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  misguided  loyalty,  which  not  only  threatened  to 
retard  the  further  progress  of  liberty,  but  might,  “  by  gaining  strengtli,  wash 
away  some  at  least  of  the  bulwarks  that  had  been  so  recently  constructed  for  its 
preservation.”  With  this  view,  the  arduous  design  of  framing  a  general  remon¬ 
strance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  now  in  active  preparation.  Pyni  and 
others  had  been  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  early  period  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  but  it  had  been  laid  aside  in  suspense ;  it  was  now  resumed  with  uncom¬ 
mon  energy.  Before  the  king’s  departure  for  Scotland,  he  had  warning  *  of 
what  was  going  on.  “  Some  of  the  commons,”  said  Bishop  Williams  to  his 
sovereign,  “are  preparing  a  declaration  to  make  the  acts  of  your  government 
odious;  if  you  gallop  to  Scotland,  they  will  post  as  fast  to  draw  up  this  biting 
remonstrance.”  “Is  this  credible?”  rejoined  Charles;  “Judge  you  of  that, 
Sir,  when  a  servant  of  Pym’s,  in  whose  master's  house  all  this  is  moulded,  came 
to  me  to  know  in  what  terms  I  was  contented  to  have  mine  own  case  in  the 
star-chamber  exhibited,  among  other  irregularities.”  But  this  warning  was 
treated  with  scorn,  and  Charles  departed  for  Scotland.  During  his  absence, 
this  most  memorable  and  elaborate  production  was  presented  to  parliament, 
and  after  a  fierce  debate,  in  which  Pym  acted  tlie  most  prominent  part,  and 
which  raged  until  long  after  midnight,  the  remonstrance  passed  by  a  majority 
of  nine.  “  So  fierce  and  long  were  the  disputations  about  it,”  says  the  liistoiian 
May,  “  and  arguments  urged  on  both  sides,  that  not  only  the  day  but  a  great 
part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  it ;” — and  the  importance  attached  to  the  success 
of  this  measure  by  the  opposition,  was  so  great  that  Oliver  Cromw  ell  is  reported, 
by  Clarendon,  to  have  said,  “  that  if  the  remonstrance  hadbeen  rejected,  he  would 
have  sold  all  that  he  had  the  next  morning  and  never  have  seen  England  more.” 

Pym’s  object  was  now  gained ;  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  the  bitter  histo¬ 
rical  record  of  all  the  infelicities  of  the  king’s  reign  was  in  the  hands  of  every 
Englishman,  and  it  could  not  be  perused  without  exciting  a  burning  blush  of 
shame  and  indignation.  The  rage  of  the  monarch  on  receiving  this  remonstrance 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  though  restrained  from  violence  at  the  moment  by  tem¬ 
perate  counsel,  it  soon  afterwards  burst  forth,  and  recoiled  upon  himself  with 
fearful  consequences.  Without  consulting  any  of  his  ministers,  he  conceived 
the  daring  project  of  seizing,  in  person,  the  five  leading  members  who  bad 
chiefly  offended  him.  That  this  design  was  not  prosecuted,  however,  without  iiuicb 
misgiving,  we  leani  from  a  curious  account  given  by  Sir  W.  Cook  of  Norfolk,  from 
Mr.  Architel  Grey,  and  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  king,  being  apprehensive 
of  the  hazard  of  the  attempt  that  had  been  agreed  on  at  night,  went  the  next 
morning  to  the  queen’s  apartment,  and  finding  Carlisle  with  her  majesty,  he  re¬ 
tired  with  her  into  her  closet,  and  there  discoursed  with  her  about  the  consequence 
of  the  design,  urged  many  reasons  against  it,  and  expressed  a  resolution  not  to 
put  it  into  execution ;  upon  which  the  queen  could  no  longer  contain,  but  broke 
into  these  angry  and  passionate  words:  “  Alle,  poltron — Go,  pull  these  rogues 
out  by  the  ears,  or  never  see  my  face  more !”  which  unhappily  determined  the 
weak  and  uxorious  husband.  All  this  was  of  course  overheard  by  the  intriguing 
countess,  and  as  speedily  discovered  to  her  favorite  Pym,  who  instantly  put  the 
other  members  on  their  guard  :  they  concealed  themselves  in  the  city,  whilst  the 
house,  haying  ordered  the  Speaker  to  keep  his  seat,  with  the  mace  lying  before 
him,  awaited  in  awful  silence  the  approach  of  their  strnnge  and  unwelcome 
visitor. 

A  hasty  knock  threw  open  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  astonished 
and  indignant  members  w  itnessed  the  most  daring  and  flagrant  breach  of  privilege 
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Oiat  had  ever  been  attempted  by  the  greatest  of  tyrants  in  the  woi-st  of  times. 
Charles  entered,  accompanied  only  by  his  nephew,  the  Palsgrave,  *  having  left  on 
the  outside  the  band  of  armed  men  f  who  accompanied  him.  Immediately  unco¬ 
vering  himself,  the  members  stood  up  uncovered.  He  took  the  Speaker’s  chair 
«  by  his  leave,” — and  immediately  turned  his  eager  look  to  Pym’s  usual  seat  by 
the’  bar  J ;  but  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  stout  figure  of  the  patriot,  with  whose  per¬ 
son  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  then  glanced  around,  but  the  multitude  of  faces, 
and  the  sullen  and  awful  silence  that  prevailed,  confused  him.  At  that  moment 
he  would  have  given  his  crown  to  be  able  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  it  was  too  late ! 
He  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  with  an  abruptness  which  made  more  evident 
the  defect  of  painful  enunciation  that  had  so  long  accompanied  him.  He  assured 
them  hastily,  that  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England  should  be  more  careful 
of  their  privileges,  but  in  case  of  treason,  he  held  that  no  person  hath  a  privi¬ 
lege.”  He  took  “  this  occasion  again  to  confirm,  that  whatever  he  had  done  in 
favour  and  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  he  would  maintain.”  He  then  called 
Pym  by  name|| — none  answered.  He  asked  the  Speaker  whether  he  was  in  the 
house?'  Lenthall,  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  kneeled  to  his 
sovereign  and  desired  him  to  excuse  his  answer,  for  “  in  this  plaee  I  have  neither 
eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose 
servant  I  am.”  “  The  birds  then  are  flown !”  said  Charles,  passionately,  and 
insisting  hastily  that  the  accused  members  must  be  sent  to  him,  or  “  he  must 
take  his  own  course,”  left  the  house.  The  ominous  words,  “  Privilege!  ‘Privi¬ 
lege  !”  screamed  in  the  ears  of  the  retiring  monarch. 

All  hope  of  compromise  was  now  ended:  the  King  had  aimed  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  constitution  of  parliament  through  the  sides  of  its  best  supporters  : 
he  had  declared  war  against  the  commons,  and  a  few  short  months  saw  him 
an  outlaw  from  his  capital,  and  beheld  the  standard  of  civil  war  rearing  its  dis¬ 
tracted  head  over  the  plains  of  England.  Hampden  and  other  patriots  hastened 
to  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  to  Pym  w  as  consigned  the  arduous  post  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  parliament.  Well  did  that  able  man  perfonn  the  task  entrusted 
to  him.  In  the  stormy  and  untoward  year  which  ensued,  he  seems  to  have 
used  exertions  almost  unparallelled,  for  to  his  sleepless  vigilance  alone  is  to  be 
attributed  the  continued  ascendancy  of  the  house  of  commons,  though  the 
cause  waned  in  the  field.  “  From  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  to  the 
evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,”  I  learn  from  contemporary  documents, 
did  Pym  labour  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  Animated  by  a  stem 
sense  of  duty,  he  opposed  all  efforts  for  peace,  the  hope  of  which  indeed  he 
effectually  averted  by  his  energetic  conduct  on  the  discovery  of  the  poet  Waller’s 
plot,  the  intelligence  of  which  was  communicated  to  him  when  sitting  in  church, 
by  one  of  those  spies  whom  his  never  ceasing  activity  had  stationed  in  every 
comer  of  London  for  the  safety  of  the  parliament.  He  immediately  started 
up  from  his  religious  duties,  and  hurried  to  the  house  of  commons.  History  tells 
us  the  important  result  of  his  determined  efforts.  These  things  however  rendered 
him  not  a  little  unpopular  among  the  lower  classes  in  London,  for  they  were 
suffering  extremely  fronrlhe  privations  to  which  the  reverses  of  the  parliament 
in  that  year  had  subjected  them  ;  and  when  “  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  disposed  to 
an  inclination  towards  a  treaty,  Mr.  Pym’s  power  and  dexterity  wholly  changed 
him,  and  wrought  him  to  that  temper  which  he  afterwards  swerved  not  from.”§ 
The  housewives  of  the  city  had  contracted  a  dislike  to  the  patriot  from  a  some¬ 
what  similar  cause ;  it  might  be  that  the  interruption  of  supplies  of  coals  from 
Newcastle II  retarded  their  domestic  arrangements;  or  that  an  esprit  de  corps 
induced  them  to  view  Pym  with  hatred,  since  he  had  recently  carried  through 
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a,  bold  design  of  impeaching  one  of  their  own  members, — Henrietta  Maria 
qiieen  of  Charles  the  first.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Echard  tell  us,  that  a  great  iniil- 
titude  of  the  wives  of  substantial  citizens  (assisted  by  a  large  body  of  men  in 
women’s  clothes,)  came  to  the  house  of  commons  with  a  petition  for  peace,  and 
blocked  up  the  door  for  two  hours.  “  Give  us  the  traitor  Pym!”  they  cried, 

“  that  we  may  tear  him  in  pieces!  Give  us  the  dog  Pym!” — but  a  troop  of 
hoi*se  dispersed  tliem. 

The  death  of  that  great  statesman,  however,  was  approaching  but  too  ra])idlv 
without  the  intervention  of  the  rabble.  His  frame  had  sunk  beneath  his  anxious 
and  wearying  labours,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  longsur\rive  them.  Desirous 
U)  he  well  with  posterity,  for  whose  rights  alone  he  had  lived,  he  drew  up,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  a  vindication  of  his  conduct  from  the  “  desperate  and 
fame  wounding  aspersions”  with  which  his  “  reputation  and  the  integrity  of  his 
intentions  to  God,  his  king,  and  his  country  had  been  invaded”  by  the  royalists  of 
the  day.  It  is  written  very  forcibly,  and  contains  a  declaration  of  his  attachment 
to  limited  monarchy,and  the  “  protestant  religion  purged  from  the  haughty  power 
and  ambitious  pride  of  the  bishops.”  In  conclusion,  he  solemnly  avers  that  his 
proceedings  never  went  further  “  than  was  warranted  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  and  authorized  by  the  indisputable  and  undeniable  power  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  so  long  as  I  am  secure  in  mine  own  conscience  that  this  is  truth,  I 
account  myself  above  all  their  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  which  shall  return  upon 
themselves,  and  not  wound  my  reputation  in  good  and  impartial  men’s  opinions.” 

Notwithstanding  his  declining  state,  however,  the  house  of  commons,  de¬ 
sirous  of  giving  him  an  additional  proof  of  their  confidence,  conferred  on  him,  in 
November,  1643,  the  important  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance  of 
the  kingdom,  * — but  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  the  inflexible  patriot.  Within 
three  weeks  after  the  appointment  (on  the  8th  of  December,)  he  died  at  Derby 
House.  An  interesting  account  of  the  last  moments  of  his  sickness  is  given  us 
by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  f  h’rom  that  we  learn  that  he  maintained  the 
same  “  evenness  of  spirit  which  he  had  in  the  time  of  his  health ;  professing  to 
myself  that  it  was  to  him  a  most  indifferent  thing  to  live  or  die  ;  if  he  lived  he 
would  do  what  service  he  could,  if  he  died  he  should  go  to  that  God  whom  he 
had  served,  and  who  would  caiTy  on  his  work  by  some  others ;  and  to  others  he 
said,  that  if  his  life  and  death  w  ere  put  into  a  balance,  he  w  ould  not  w  illingly 
cast  in  one  dram  to  t\irn  the  balance  either  way.  This  was  his  temper  all  the 
time  of  his  sickness.”  We  learn  further  from  the  same  interesting  memorial, 
that  “  such  of  his  family  or  friends  who  endeavoured  to  be  near  him  (lest  he 
should  faint  away  in  his  weakness,)  have  overheard  him  importunately  pray 
for  the  king’s  majesty  and  his  posterity,  for  the  parliament  and  the  public 
cause,  for  himself  begging  nothing.  And  a  little  before  his  end,  having  reco¬ 
vered  out  of  a  swound,  seeing  his  friends  weeping  around  him,  he  cheerfully 
told  them  ‘  he  had  looked  death  in  the  face,  and  knew,  and  therefore  feared 
not  the  worst  it  could  do,  assuring  them  that  his  heart  was  filled  with  more  com¬ 
fort  and  joy  which  he  felt  from  God,  than  his  tongue  was  able  to  utter and 
(whilst  a  reverend  minister  was  at  prayer  with  him,)  he  quietly  slept  with  his 
God.”  After  reading  this  calm  and  affecting  account  of  the  last  moments  of 
this  conscientious  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  no  one  will  feel  disposed 
to  deny  the  justness  of  that  prophecy,  in  which  the  amiable  Baxter  has  indulged 
in  translating  Pym  into  heaven  : — “  Surely,”  (I  quote  from  the  “  Saint’s  Ever¬ 
lasting  Rest”  ol  that  good  man,)  “  surely  Pym  is  now  a  member  of  a  more 
knowing,  unerring,  well-ordered,  right-aiming,  self-denying,  unanimous,  honour¬ 
able,  tiiumphant  senate,  than  that  from  whence  he  was  taken  I” 

His  body  lay  in  state  some  days  after  his  decease,  and  never  was  the  memory 
of  a  public  man  so  idolized  by  the  people,  even  those  who  had  so  lately  suffered 
by  his  stern  patriotism.  The  journals  of  the  house  of  commons  prove  how 
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unprecedented  were  the  honours  awarded  to  their  regietted  leader;  and  Claren¬ 
don  tells  us,  that  he  “  was  buried  with  wonderful  ^lomp  and  magnificence  in 
that  place  where  the  bones  of  our  English  kings  and  princes  are  committed  to 
rest.”  The  falsehood  of  the  same  noble  writer’s  account  of  the  illness  of 
which  this  illustrious  man  died  has  been  proved  so  often,  and  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  it  here  as  one  proof  out  of 
many  of  that  author’s  inattention  to  notorious  truth. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  belongs  to  his  countrymen,  and  they  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  To  his  firm  and  enlightened  detennination,  to  the 
courage  of  his  spirit  and  the  greatness  of  his  ability,  may  be  attributed,  without 
dread  of  denial,  the  preservation  of  that  liberty  they  enjoy  now,  too  apt  to  forget 
its  origin  and  be  ungrateful  to  its  promoters.^  His  eulogium  is  best  written 
in  the  history  of  his  actions.  “  In  truth,”  says  my  Lord  Clarendon,  “  I  think  he 
was  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt  that  hath  lived  in  any 
time — and  if  in  the  exercise  of  this  vast  power  his  intentions  were  in  some 
few  things  purer  than  his  practices,  we  should  remember  the  true  saying,  that 
between  human  intentions  and  practices  little  and  great  passions  will  sometimes 
intervene.  For  his  own  worldly  interests  he  had  assuredly  taken  little  care,  for 
with  a  vast  fund  at  his  disposd,  he  died  so  poor,  that  w  e  learn  from  the  com¬ 
mons’  journals  his  debts  were  paid  by  the  country.  We  are  told  by  one  of  his 
friends,  that  “  he  used  to  say,  ‘  such  a  one  is  my  entire  friend,  to  whom  1  am 
much  obliged,  but  I  must  not  pay  my  private  debts  out  of  the  public  stock no 
self-respect,  no  private  ends  of  his  own  or  his  family  were  in  any  degree  re¬ 
garded,  but  himself  and  his  were  wholly  swallowed  up  in  his  care  of  the  public 
safety ;  insomuch,  that  when  his  friends  have  often  prest  him,  that  although  he 
regarded  not  himself,  yet  he  ought  to  provide  that  it  might  be  well  for  his 
family,  (a  thing  which  they  thought  he  might  easily  procure,)  his  ordinary 
answer  was,  ‘  if  it  went  well  with  the  public,  his  family  was  well  enough.’  ” 

His  singularly  commanding  abilities  have  never  been  disputed.  Even  the 
Mercurius  Politicus — the  Court  Journal  of  that  day — in  noticing  his  death, 
says.  “  he  was  the  greatest  speech-maker  of  all  the  members.”  His  enemy  and 
rival.  Clarendon,  tells  us,  that  “  he  had  a  very  comely  and  grave  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself,  with  great  volubility  of  words,  natural  and  proper ;”  and  even 
Charles  himself  ever  delighted  to  refer  to  the  published  speeches  of  Pym,  as  to 
a  text  book  of  constitutional  principles.  Had  it  been  the  fashion  in  his  lime  to 
make  speeches,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard  and  straightway  acted  on, 
but  rather  for  that  of  being  collected  in  a  volume  to  be  admired  and  read  by 
future  ages,  then  might  the  speeches  of  Pym  have  rested  beside  those  of  an 
orator  of  our  own  day,  the  great  Edmund  Burke.  Even  as  it  is,  those  speeches 
of  the  early  patriot,  which,  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  underwent  his 
revision  for  the  purpose  of  being  printed,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  that  greatest  of  modern  orators.  They  may  be  read  as  elaborate  and  thought- 

*  Nor,  whilst  mentioning  these  great  qualities,  should  a  descendant  of  Pym’s  be 
forgotten,— the  late  Samuel~VVhitbread,— who,  related  to  the  patriot  by  blood,  was  still 
more  closely  allied  to  him  in  energy,  acuteness,  and  honest  boldness  of  character.  We 
are  all  acquainted  with  the  lines  of  that  witty  rogue,  Peter  Pindar — where  a  certain 
monarch  in  a  certain  brewery. 

— “  turned  to  Whitbread  with  complacence  round 
And  merry  thus  addressed  the  man  of  beer — 

Whitbread,  is’t  true  ?  is’t  true?  I  hear,  I  hear. 

You’re  of  an  ancient  family — renowned — 

.What  ?  what?  I’m  told  that  you’re  a  limb. 

Of  Pym,  the  famous  fellow  Pym  ! 

What,  Whitbread,  is  it  true  what  people  say  ? 

Son  of  a  Round-head  are  you  ?  hae  ?  hap  ?  hap  ?” 

Birth-day  Ode,  1787. 
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ful  essays,  in  which  the  precise  matter  in  hand  is  ever  treated  in  subservience  to 
the  p:reat  principles  which  hear  upon  it.  His  amazing  pow  er,  how  ever,  consisted 
chiefly  in  his  resolution  and  boldness ;  and,  in  the  clear  decided  language  which 
he  ever  used  on  moments  of  great  emergency,  he  seems  to  feel  as  though  he 
were  delivering  for  posterity  a  noble  precedent  and  example.  Tn  conclusion, 
one  instance  shall  be  given,  which  may  convey  a  lesson  to  our  own  time.  Imme¬ 
diately  before  the  civil  w  ar,  the  house  of  commons  feeling  itself  much  clogged 
and  retarded  by  the  irresolution  of  the  upper  house,  demanded  a  conference, 
which  Pym  conducted.  The  object  of  this  conference  was  to  convey  a  frieiullv 
intimation  to  that  august  body,  that  they  were,  as  Burke  has  since  characterized 
them,  the  weakest  part  of  the  constitution, — and  could  not,  for  an  instant,  oppose 
with  any  chance  of  success,  their  adventitious  claims  to  the  demands  of  an 
unanimous  people.  Pym  was  especially  requested  to  “  reinemher  the  Lords  of 
their  duty^'*  and  nobly  did  he  perfonn  the  office.  The  conclusion  of  his  speech 
is  conceived  in  a  strain  of  nervous  eloquence,  and  couched  in  the  honest  serious¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  the  old  English  tongue.  He  who  reads  it  now  will  he 
induced  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  present  state  of  his  own  country ;  and  it 
may  chance  to  lead  him  to  fix  that  point  wherein  men  of  all  classes  may  con¬ 
stitutionally  unite,  in  resistance  to  any  body  of  men  (whoever  they  may  he) 
that  strive  to  press  their  privileges  as  burdens  on  a  free  people. 

“  We  have  very  often  suffered,”  said  Pym,  alluding  to  the  attacks  lately  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  royalists,  “  under  the  misinterpretation  of  good  actions,  and  false 
imputation  of  evil  which  we  never  intended :  so  that  we  may  justly  purge  our¬ 
selves  from  all  guilt  of  being  authors  of  this  jealousy  and  misunderstanding. 
We  have  been  and  are  still  ready  to  serve  his  majesty  with  our  lives  and  fortunes, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  earnestness  of  affection  as  ever  any  subjects  were  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  our  proceedings  will  so  manifest  this,  that  we  shall  he  as 
clear  in  the  apprehension  of  the  world  as  we  are  in  the  testimony  of  our  own 
consciences.  I  am  now  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  nothing  to  propound 

TO  YOUR  LORDSHIPS,  BY  WAY  OF  REQUEST  OR  DESIRE,  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS.  I  DOUBT  NOT  BUT  YOUR  JUDGMENTS  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHAT  IS  TO  BE 
DONE  ;  YOUR  CONSCIENCES,  YOUR  HONOURS,  YOUR  INTERESTS,  W’ILL  CALL  UPON 
YOU  FOR  THE  DOING  OF  IT.  ThE  COMMONS  WHLL  BE  GLAD  TO  HAVE  YOUR  CON¬ 
CURRENCE  AND  HELP  IN  SAVING  OF  THE  KINGDOM  ;  BUT  IF  THEY  FAIL  OF  IT, 
IT  SHALL  NOT  DISCOURAGE  THEM  IN  DOING  THEIR  DUTY.  AnD  W^HETHER  THE 
KINGDOM  BE  LOST  OR  SAVED  (bUT  I  HOPE,  THROUGH  GOd’s  BLESSING,  IT  WILL 
BE  saved),  they  SHALL  BE  SORRY  THAT  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PRESENT  PARLIA¬ 
MENT  SHOULD  TELL  POSTERITY,  THAT  IN  SO  GREAT  A  DANGER  AND  EXTREMITY 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  SHOULD  BE  ENFORCED  TO  SAVE  THE  KINGDOM  ALONE, 
AND  THAT  THE  PEERS  SHOULD  HAVE  NO  PART  IN  THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  PRESER¬ 
VATION  OF  IT — HAVING  SO  GREAT  AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  GOOD  SUCCESS  OF  THOSE 
ENDEAVOURS,  IN  RESPECT  OF  THEIR  GREAT  ESTATES  AND  HIGH  DEGREES  OF 
NOBILITY.” 


CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,  DUPERRET,  AND  MARAT. 

(from  UNPUBLISHED  MEMOIRS.) 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1793,  four  persons  were  seated  at  Duperret’sf  table.  The 
dinner  was  a  melancholy  one.  The  wine  had  no  longer  any  charms — they  all 
feared  \is  frankness.  Anxiety,  hesitation,  and  trouble  were  depicted  on  eve^' 
face.  The  reign  of  terror  had  already  commenced  by  partial  acts  of  democratic 


^  Clarendon. 

•f*  Duperret,  a  patriot  memlKT  of  the  Convention  ;  guillotined  by  the  Jacobins. 
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fury*  At  the  dessert,  Duperret  was  informed  that  a  female  requested  an  audi¬ 
ence  ;  he  arose  and  w  ent  to  her.  He  found  a  fair  stranger,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  before ;  but  he  felt  instantly  struck  with  a  sentiment  of  respect 
and  admiration, .  on  beholding  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  her  noble  and 
commanding  demeanour.  “  Citizen,”  said  the  incognita,  “  I  bring  you  intel- 
lii^ence  from  a  man  who  is  dear  to  you.”  She  presented  him  a  letter  from  Bar- 
baroiix.*  Duperret  looked  round  the  room  with  alann,  and  whispered,  “  Madam, 
speak  lower,  I  entreat  you.”  “  No,  citizen,”  was  her  reply,  “  on  the  contrary, 
speak  higher.  If  you  fear  to  converse  boldly  to-day,  to-morrow  your  speech 
may  be  interdicted.  To  be  silent  will  be  a  breach  of  your  duty,  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  who  passively  and  tacitly  tolerates  the  crimes  of  liis 
colleagues,  becomes,  in  a  certain  degree,  their  accomplice!”  Duperret,  after 
having  read  the  letter  of  Barbaroux,  asked,  “  What  do  you  require  of  me.  Ma¬ 
dam  ?  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  I  felt  myself  at  your  disposal ;  and  this 
letter  tells  me  that  you  merit  my  entire  confidence.”  She  paused,  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  “  You  are,  doubtless,  able  to  appreciate  what  chance  of  success 
our  friends  have.  Tell  me,  then,  what  may  we  expect  of  Vempfen.  The 
result  of  open  resistance  is  uncertain.  Monsieur  Duperret ;  and,  moreover,  the 
proscribed  are  not  at  all  deficient  in  energy.  The  departments  have  received 
them  with  open  arms ;  but  the  people  are  capricious ;  their  heroes  of  one  day 
are  often  their  victims  the  next.”  After  another  moment  of  hesitation,  she  con 

tinned — “  I  think  there  are  other  means  of  delivering  France,  and  if . ” 

She  stopped,  and  steadily  regarded  Duperret,  whose  astonishment  was  extreme. 

“  My  language  surprises  you.  Sir,  I  perceive  it.  Our  interview  has,  already, 
been  too  long ;  I  fear  your  absence  may  be  remarked.  To-morrow,  if  you  love 
your  country,  come  and  see  me.”  She  traced  a  few  lines,  with  a  pencil,  on  a 
card,  and  presented  it  to  him.  llie  words  were — Charlotte  Corday^  rue  des 
Augustins^  hotel  de  la  Providence.  Snatching  his  hand,  and  placing  it  on  her 
heart,  she  exclaimed,  “  To  its  last  pulsation  it  belongs  to  our  country !  Enter 
into  these  feelings,  Sir,  and  the  republic  wDl  be  free.”  She  then  retired.  The 
mind  of  Duperret,  on  rejoining  his  guests,  was  still  occupied  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  woman,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  just  made  in  so  strange  a  manner. 
His  wandering  looks,  the  paleness  of  his  visage,  the  incoherency  of  his  excuses, 
were  all  remarked,  but  no  one  dared  directly  to  interrogate  him ;  and  he  him¬ 
self  kept  silent,  for  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  !  At  that  period  every 
man  was  feared  who  had  a  tongue  in  his  head,  for  with  that  he  could  say, 
“  I  heard  such  an  one  praise  Dumouriez ;  regret  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  ;•)' 
or  assert  that  Marat  was  more  the  friend  of  England  than  of  the  French  people ;  ” 
and  even  a  dumb  man  might,  by  a  sign,  recommend  you  to  the  impartial  and 
prompt  justice  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  and  that,  too,  without  hatred  or 
malice,  but  all  for  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  immortal  republic.  Duperret, 
therefore,  conversed  not ;  and  so  far  acted  prudently ;  but  he  w  as  wrong  to 
complain  of  illness.  His  sudden  fever  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven ;  it 
was  construed  into  the  stamp  of  a  conspirator,  an  accomplice,  and,  ere  long,  he 
was  sent  to  the  scafibld. 

Duperret -passed  the  night  in  iueditating  on  the  words  of  Charlotte  Corday- 
She  possessed  the  means  of  avenging  the  Girondins.  What  were  those  means? 
A  solitary  female !  it  would  be  madness  to  pay  any  farther  attention  to  her  pro¬ 
posals  ;  no !  he  would  not  keep  his  appointment  with  her.  Might  it  not  be  a 
snare  prepared  for  him  ?  Yet,  the  letter  of  Barbaroux,  and,  also,  the  noble 
countenance  of  the  young  woman. — With  that  serene  and  open  brow,  with 


*  Barbaroux  was  the  representative  for  Marseilles ;  an  honest  republican.  He  died 
on  the  scaffold,  of  course. 

Vergniaud,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  orators  of  the  Convention.  He 
was  guillotined  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
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those  eyes,  beaming  forth  candour  and  elevation  of  soul,  perfidy  could  never 
exist. 

Duperret  was  faithful  to  the  rendezvous  he  had  made  with  Charlotte  Cordav. 
He  found  her  pacing,  with  hasty  steps,  her  bumble  chamber ;  her  features 
marked  by  fatigue,  and  her  looks  haggard.  She  promptly  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  a  smile  of  welcome  flashed  across  her  face,  which  proved  to 
Duperret  her  delight  at  seeing  him.  They  remained  silent  a  few  moments ; 
Duperret  then  said,  “  You  perceive.  Madam,  the  confidence  you  have  inspired 
me  with  ;  and  I  would  pledge  my  existence  that  you  amply  merit  it.”  “  Is  it 
to  me,  or  to  the  letter  of  Barbaroux,  the  citizen  Duperret  awards  it  ?”  “  To  you, 
Madam,  to  you  alone.  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  who  you  are,  and  what  are 
your  projects  ?”  “  Who  I  am,  citizen  ?  Such  as  you  behold  me;  a  woman,  a 
feeble,  helpless  woman.  What  I  seek,  what  I  am  capable  of,  you  shall  know, 
be  assured  of  it;  but  it  is  not  from  me  you  will  learn  it.  You  say  I  possess 
your  confidence ;  give  me  an  insUint  proof  of  it ;  let  us  go  together  to  the  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Interior.”  Dupen’et  opened  his  mouth  to  demand  her  motive;  she 
laid  her  right  hand  upon  his  lips.  “  For  the  second  time,  M.  Duperret,  is  it  to 
Charlotte  Corday,  or  to  the  letter  of  Barbaroux,  that  you  award  your  confi¬ 
dence  ?”  “  Let  us  go,”  replied  Duperret. 

During  their  walk,  Charlotte  replied  not  a  word  to  the  questions  her  com¬ 
panion  addressed  to  her.  The  minister  refused  to  grant  them  an  audience ; 
why,  it  was  never  explained,  although  at  the"convention  they  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  the  mystery,  but  in  vain.  Duperret  reconducted  Charlotte  to  the 
hotel  de  la  Providence^  and  then  took  leave  of  her.  “  Come  again  this  even¬ 
ing,”  said  she  to  him ;  “  perhaps  I  shall  have  something  to  communicate  to 
you.”  He  promised  to  return. 

On  entering  his  own  house,  Duperret  found  there  the  commissaries  of  the 
ComiU  de  Surveillance,  who  came  to  seize  his  papers,  then  called  a  measure  of 
public  safety,  but  a  sad  presage  for  him  who  was  the  object  of  it.  Duperret 
comprehended  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  met  it  manfully.  He  was  a  man 
of  coolness  and  resolution. 

In  the  evening  he  revisited  Charlotte  Corday.  Seated  in  an  ann-chair,  her 
head  leaning  back,  she  held  in  hei^  hand  a  miniature-portrait,  which  she  re¬ 
garded  with  sadness.  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes;  she  shewed  the  picture  to 

Duperret,  and  asked — “Do  you  recognize  it?”  “Yes,  it  is  - ”  “Silence, 

M.  Duperret,  I  entreat  you,  do  not  pronounce  that  name.”  She  wept  much; 
“  Pardon  my  weakness;  a  woman,  although  she  may  possess  courage,  is  always 
a  woman.”  “Believe  me,  I  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  you,”  said 
he ;  “I  have  been  faithful  to  my  word,  will  you  be  faithful  to  yours.”  “ I 
scarcely  know  whether  I  shall  have  the  strength.”  “  I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  my  faitli  in  you  to  merit  yours  in  return.”  “  Yes,  M.  Duperret,  yes,  you 
are  right,  may  you  never  have  reason  to  repent  it ;  Charlotte  Corday  brings  mis¬ 
fortune  to  all  who  regard  her  with  kindness.”  Then,  changing  her  tone  and 
look,  she  inquired — “ Citizen,  what  do  you  think  of  Marat ?”  “Is  it  of  the 
friend  of  the  deputies  he  has  proscribed,  you  ask  this  question  ?  Marat  ” 
“  Is  a  tiger,  a  monster,  an  assassin!”  exclaimed  she,  with  fury;  then, resuming 
lier  coolness,  she  added,  “  Do  you  think  he  deserves  to  die  ?”  “  Marat  ?” 
“  Think  you  it  would  be  a  crime  to  poiniard  him  ?”  “  The  hand  that  should 
pierce  his  heart” — “  That  hand,  Dupen’et” — “  Would  be  blessed  by  all  France; 
death  could  not  disgrace  it :  that  hand  would  have  performed  a  deed  agreeable 
to  earth  and  to  heaven !”  “  But — (she  lowered  her  eyes)  oh !  may  such  a  blow 
not  be  struck  by  one  who  is  dear  to  you.”  “  And,  wherefore.  Madam  ?”  “  ^ 
young  daughter,  M.  Duperret,  her,  whose  blue  eyes  are  so  full  of  tenderness, 
whose  aflection  is  so  sweet  to  you,  whose  talents  you  are  so  justly  proud  of — if 
you  beheld  her,  armed  with  the  avenging  dagger,  approaching  Mai*at  as  if  to 
increase  the  crow’d  that  surrounds  him,  and  then,  accosting  him  with  a  smile, 
and  then  plunging  into  his  breast  a  - ”  “What  an  idea!  such  is  not  a 
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woman’s  work.  It  is  true  that  your  sex  know  how  to  die— we  have  taught 
if  hut,  amongst  it,  where  could  one  be  found,  who,  without  shrinking, 
dare  even  to  look  upon  those  tigers,  panting  for  human  blood?  No;  Marat 
must  fall,  hut  it  must  he  hy  a  powerful  hand.”  “  Duperret,”  replied  the 
maiden,  “  courage  is  frequently  concealed  beneath  a  fragile  exterior,  and  a 
feeble  arm  has,  before  now,  performed  prodigies.  However,  you  are  right,  it  is 
not  the  work  of  a  woman — I  wish  to  see  Marat.  They  say  that  lemales  find 
easy  access  to  him ;  and  that  he  is  less  ferocious  in  their  presence.  Perhaps, 
after  having  listened  to  me,  he  might  become  more  alive  to  pity,  more  prone  to 
mercv.  I  know  not  whether  I  flatter  myself,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could 
inspire  him  with  regret  for  the  past, — that  I  could  render  him  better  for  the 
future, — that  I  could  soften  his  heart  with  compassion  for  his  enemies.  •  Could 
YOU  introduce  me  to  Marat,  M.  Duperret  ?”  She  pronounced  these  w  ords  in  a 
half  serious,  half  playful  mood.  Duperret  was  astonished.  “  I  introduce  you  to 
Marat!”  he  replied;  Madam!  are  you  not  aware  that  we  are  far,  veiy  far 
from  being  on  amicable  terms  together  ?  Mine  would  be  but  a  bad  introduction 
for  you.”  “  Yes,  M.  Duperret,  I  believe  so ;  but,  perhaps — no,  you  are  right,  I 
ought  to  introduce  myself  alone — alone ^  do  you  understand  me,  M.  Duperret ; 
but  it  is  getting  late,  we  must  separate,  I  entreat  your  forgiveness  for  having 
trespassed  on  your  confidence.  I  wanted  some  one  to— conduct  me  to  the 
Minister ;  I  was  recommended  to  apply  to  you.  Receive  my  thanks ;  adieu, 
Monsieur,  forget  that  you  have  known  me ;  it  is  possible  that  we  may  not  meet 
again,  adieu!  Your  daughter  is,  no  doubt,  waiting  your  return  ;  she  is  very 
happy,  your  daughter !”  She  pressed  the  hand  of  Duperret,  aud  withdrew 
into  her  inner  chamber. 

Alone !  yes,  she  would  present  herself  alone ;  that  thought  solaced  her.  Her 
beautiful  features  assumed  a  nobler  expression,  her  looks  beamed  as  with  inspi¬ 
ration,  her  whole  appearance  seemed  to  proclaim  a  mission  more  than  earthly. 
Nature,  however,  had  not  lost  all  her  rights ;  a  deadly  chill  pervaded  her  heart; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Life  is  so  sweet  in  the  days  of  youth,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  it  without  shuddering. 

How  Charlotte  past  that  terrible  night,  how  she  struggled  with  the  feelings  of 
her  woman’s  heart,  and  with  the  natural  honor  of  death  inwoven  with  our  very 
existence,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  her  chamber  were  found  many  papers 
nearly  reduced  to  ashes,  and  on  a  fmgment  which  the  fire  had  spared,  were 
traced  a  few  tender  lines  of  which  she  was  the  theme. 

Charlotte  Corday  had  sent  the  following  letter  to  Marat. — “  I  am  just  arrived 
from  Caen.  Your  love  for  your  country  must  make  you  ready  to  receive  an 
account  of  the  plots  meditating  there.  I  expect  your  answer.”  This  letter 
remaining  unanswered,  she  wrote  another,  which  she  determined  to  deliver  her¬ 
self.  She  concealed  it  in  her  bosom,  and  by  the  side  of  it  she  hid  a  poiniard. 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  morning,  13th  July,  179 — ,  that  she  went  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Marat.  She  could  not  see  him,  and  was  told  to  call'  again  in  the 
evening.  She  submitted  to  this  delay  without  the  slightest  remonstrance. 

Whatever  feelings  nright  have  agitated  her  inmost  soul  during  this  dreadful 
interv  al,  her  exterior  was  tranquil  and  untroubled ;  not  a  look,  not  a  step,  not  a 
word,  betrayed  impatience  or  irresolution.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  free 
her  country  and  to  die !  In  the  evening,  when  she  returned  to  Marat’s,  her  coun¬ 
tenance  was  serene,  and  nothing  in  her  manner  indicated  that  she  was  about 
to  perform  the  part  of  a  female  Brutus,  or  rather  of  a  Curtius. 

Her  steps,  as  they  conducted  her  to  Marat,  were  firm  and  assured ;  and,  as 
she  passed  to  the  monster’s  den,  she  glanced  her  eyes  around,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  determined  purpose.  Nothing  escaped  the 
searching  looks  of  that  young  and  self-devoted-maiden.  ITiere  was  nobody 
with  Marat  but  an  aged  female  attendant;  he  ordered  her  to  leave  him  with  the 
stranger ;  she  obeyed,  and  Charlotte  drew  near  to  this  terrific  man. 

In  a  bath,  his  hideous  visage  turned  towards  the  side  opposite  the  door,  his 
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right  anu  out  of  the  water,  resting  on  a  block  of  wood,  on  which  were  a  sheet  of 
paper,  an  inkstand,  and  a  pen,  Marat  was  writing ;  without  lifting  his  eyes,  he 
desired  Charlotte  Corday  to  wait  a  moment.  She  stood  by  the  bath,  following 
with  her  glance,  the  words  he  traced  upon  the  paper,  as  he  murmured  them  in 
an  under-tone  to  himself.*  He  ceased  writing,  and  timied  his  head  towards 
Charlotte.  A  frightful  smile  accompanied  the  look.  She  bore  his  look  without 
shrinking,  and  Marat,  all  hideous  as  he  was,  inspired  her  with  no  terror;  she 
even  answered  the  smile  he  had  deigned  to  bestow  on  her  with  another ;  and 
her  lips  severed  but  to  bestow  on  him  flattering  words : — “  Citizen,”  said  the 
maiden,  “  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  you ;  I  was  surprised  that  a  man  so  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  patriotism,  should  have  made  me  wait  so  long  for  an  audience, 
which  I  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  republic’s  safety.”  “  Citizeness,”  he 
replied,  “  Marat  is  exceedingly  sorry ;  if  I  could  have  figured  you  as  you  are,  » 
it  would  have  been  myself  who  would  have  solicited  an  audience  of  you ;  hut 
I  am  so  tormented  by  similar  applications,  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  submit, 
because  I  have  popularity  to  lose. — ^Tell  me  what  you  desire  ?  Speak,  you  are 
one  of  those  to  whom  Marat  could  never  refuse  anything.”  “  Citizen,  you 
have  received  my  letter  ?”  “  Ah  !  it  is  true,  1  recollect  now  the  object  of  your 
visit.  What  have  you  to  tell  me  of  the  conspirators  at  Caen  ?  What  wrong  to 
avenge?  What  lover  has  proved  faithless?  You  wish  him  to  expiate  his 
offence  on  the  scaffold.  Truly  he  well  deserves  it.  Make  yourself  easy ;  Marat 
is  the  eye  of  the  people^  and  that  eye  can  discover  his  enemies  in  their  most 
hidden  retreats.  Beautiful  Citizeness !  if  I  thus  take  your  quaiTels  to  heart, 
what  will  you  give  me  for  a  recompense?  With  a  female,  Marat  is  not  disin¬ 
terested,  and,  perhaps,  you  yourself  would  not  pardon  me  if  I  were.”  “  And 
what  recompense  wishes  the — Marat?”  “  Not  much,  helle  Citoycnnc ;  no,  not 
much;  for  instance,  a  kiss  from  your  charming  mouth.  Oh !  don’t  be  alarmed, 
Marat  owes  few  thanks  to  nature  for  his  face ;  and  I  might  say  to  you,  as  Poly- 
phontes  to  Merope — a  good  f  epuhlicaine  will  think  little  of  such  a  trifle.”  She 
stooped,  as  if  to  obey  him ;  but  she  had  placed  her  hand  in  her  bosom  ;  and  at 
the  moment  Marat  opened  his  arms  to  enfold  her,  he  felt  the  mortal  chill  of  the 
steel  which  pierced  his  breast.  His  arms  fell,  his  head  sank  on  his  shoulder, 
his  eyes,  at  first  starting  from  their  orbits,  closed  for  ever,  and  the  water  was 
dyed  with  his  blood. 

Charlotte  quitted  the  apartment ;  the  servant  of  Marat  had  her  immediately 
seized.  With  a  smile  she  said,  “  It  is  useless,  1  was  going  to  deliver  myself 
up.”  At  the  Convention,  in  the  Clubs,  and  even  on  the  scaffold,  she  was  covered 
with  maledictions  by  the  infuriated  Jacobins, but  her  courage  never  forsook  her. 
She  died  vnth  a  rose  between  her  lips.  L. 

Paris. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishmans  Magazine, 

Sir, 

In  the  Englishmany  three  months  agOy  I  traced  the  progress  of  the 
Indian  Cholera  over  nearly  half  the  globe.  Moscow  had  been  ravaged; 
and,  from  the  statement  of  facts,  it  follow^ed  irresistibly  that  the 
destroyer,  if  uncontrolled  by  quarantine,  w  ould  penetrate  to  the  limits 


♦  David's  horrihly-Tailhful  picture  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Marat,  is  reckoned  one 
the  chef-dWuvres  of  that  celebrated  painter. 
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of  Southern  and  Western  Europe.  The  prediction  was  received,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  with  incredulity,  and  some  physicians  pronounced  it 
impossible.  Here  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  was  simply  the  result  of 
a  somewhat  opposite  experience.  I  had  seen  the  disease,  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  history — they  were  guiltless  of  both. 
Warsaw,  Dantzig,  Lemberg,  Brody,  and  Riga,  however,  have  paid 
melancholy  homage  to  this  precocious  testimony.  In  Riga,  the  latest 
accounts  shew  that  2,028  persons  had  been  seized  with  cholera,  of 
whom  not  less  than  1,050  had  died.  In  Brody,  1,135  had  been  swept 
off  at  the  3rd  of  May.  Taking  into  consideration  the  probable  recove¬ 
ries,  the  deaths,  it  may  be  said,  will  include  two-thirds  of  those  attacked. 
In  Dantzig  the  mortality  has  been  proportionably  great.  Where  are 
the  grand  specifics  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  Russian  boors 
and  the  Polish  serfs — the  ‘‘  provocatives  to  perspiration,”  discovered  by 
a  citizen  of  Smolensko,  and  the  “hempseed  poultice”  of  the  Livonian 
Board? 

WTiat  has  the  English  Government  done  to  avert  the  danger  threat¬ 
ening  our  own  shores  ?  By  an  express  order,  the  College  of  Physicians 
met,  the  11th  of  June,  to  take  the  Cholera  into  consideration.  The 
reply  of  that  learned  body  is  very  characteristic — “  The  committee  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  came  unanimously  to  the  resolution  of 
stating  the  following  opinion,  that  the  Cholera  Morbus  may  be  com¬ 
municated  by  infected  persons  to  those  in  health  ;  but  that  no  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  reached  the  committee,  justifies  the  supposition  that  it 
is  communicable  by  merchandize.  As  a  measure  of  safety,  however, 
the  committee  approve  of  the  establishment  of  quarantine.” 

Let  us  examine  this  specimen  of  collective  wisdom  a  little  in  detail. 
“  The  Cholera  Morhus  may  he  communicated  by  infected  pey'sons  to 
those  in  health^  What  can  the  college  mean  by  infected  persons?  Is 
the  term  to  be  applied  only  to  persons  labouring  under  the  disease  ?  Cr 
is  it  also  to  include  healthy  persons  who  have  been  attending  upon,  or 
mingling  with  the  sick  ?  Surely  the  government,  to  act  with  efficacy, 
deserved  an  explicit  reply.  The  next  member  of  the  sentence  is  worthy 
of  special  remark,  ‘‘  hut  that  no  information  which  has  reached  the 
committee  justifies  the  supposition  that  it  is  communicable  by  merchau'- 
dize.*  The  extent  of  no  information  necessary  to  justify  a  supposition 
is  assuredly  beyond  my  poor  comprehension,  but  I  am  aware  that  the 
history  of  Cholera  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  that  its  con¬ 
tagion  has  been  transmitted  in  clothing,  merchandize,  &c. ;  and  even  if 
it  were  otherwise,  in  the  absence^of  all  evidence  touching  this  point  would 
it  not  be  more  rational,  having  admitted  Cholera  to  be  contagious,  to 
suppose  that  its  laws  were  analogous  to  those  of  other  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  ?  The  second  and  last  sentence  is  a  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.  “  As  a  measure  of  safety  ^  however^  the  committee  approve 
of  the  establishment  of  quarantined  Well  may  the  merchants  demand 
why  their  property  is  sacrificed  to  quarantine  restrictions  warranted  by 
wo  information.  But  enough  of  this.  The  members  of  the  College 
committee  occupied  six  days  in  composing  these  two  sentences,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  distinguished  themselves. 
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A  portion  of  the  press,  “  to  diminish  the  public  apprehension,”  states 
that  the  destructive  powers  of  Cholera  have  been  magnified.  The 
Medical  Gazette  (for  June  18)  observes,  ‘‘  There  is  a  complete  panic, 
and  as  mankind  are  ever  prone  to  magnify  horrors,  so  we  trust  the 
extent  to  which  the  disease  has  prevailed,  as  well  as  its  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality,  will  be  found  to  have  been  exaggerated.  At  Moscow,  the  accounts 
from  which  are  more  specific  than  those  from  most  other  places,  not 
more  than  one  in  tw^enty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  suffered.”  Now^  if 
one  in  twenty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  suffer,  the  aggregate 
mortality  will  be  only  about  Fifty  Thousand,  a  mere  trifle  in  the 
national  census. 

The  public  safety  demands  that  the  English  Government  should 
dispense  at  this  time  with  official  imbecility,  and  guided  by  facts  and 
experience  alone,  take  every  precautionary  step  while  the  invader  is 
yet  distant.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  allay  apprehension.  The  people, 
familiarized  to  the  remedial  preparations  of  a  medical  police,  will  meet 
the  evil  with  coolness ;  but  if  these  are  postponed  to  the  last  hour,  all 
will  be  confusion  and  despair.  The  plan  for  dividing  the  city  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  allotting  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  for  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  medicines,  should  be  immediately  drawn  up. 
The  course  of  medical  treatment  hitherto  found  most  effectual,  should 
be  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  worst  form 
of  Cholera,  and  under  which  it  invariably  begins  its  ravages,  the 
patient’s  chance  of  recovery  is  lost  unless  medical  aid  be  procured  during 
the  Jirst^  or  generally,  at  farthest,  the  second  hour  of  the  attack.  The 
common  hospitals,  therefore,  are  of  little  avail. 

An  example  of  judgment  and  humanity,  not  unworthy  of  imitation, 
has  been  furnished  by  the  government  of  Java.  When  the  Cholera 
appeared  in  Batavia,  &c.,  many  of  the  functionaries  deserted  Samarang, 
afraid  of  the  contagion.  The  governor  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
this  conduct,  and  dismissed  several  of  them  by  way  of  example  to  the 
rest.  According  to  the  Dutch  paper  which  gives  the  account,  “  The 
magistrates  distributed  quantities  of  medicine  among  the  islanders, 
by  which  many  were  saved.”  It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  record 
the  unequalled  exertions  and  liberality  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
government  in  India,  in  the  same  cause.  Immediately  on  the  disease 
assuming  a  decidedly  epidemic  form,  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
government  to  magistrates,  in  different  quarters  of  the  country,  to  em¬ 
ploy  native  physicians  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  station  them  with 
the  necessary  supplies  of  medicines,  in  the  places  in  which  their  ser¬ 
vices  seemed  to  be  most  w^anted.  Medicines  w^ere,  at  the  same  time, 
given  for  distribution  to  the  native  police-officers  and  respectable  land¬ 
holders,  and  to  all  European  gentlemen,  not  in  the  service,  resident  in 
distant  parts  of  the  several  districts.  It  w^ould  be  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  quantity  of  life  that  was  saved  by  the  adoption  of  these  truly 
paternal  and  humane  measures. 

James  Kennedy,  Surgeon. 

Solly  Ter  race,  Claremont  Square^  June  'l^th. 
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SiDDONS  is  no  more  !  She  lives,  now,  only  in  the  history  of  the  stage, 
or  in  the  memories  of  those,  whom  the  irradiations  of  her  genius  warmed 
and  enlightened.  Hard  peculiarity  of  the  actor’s  lot !  The  bursts  of  the 
orator — the  effusions  of  the  poet  remain.  They  can  be  written  down ; 
and  kindred  spirits  can  give  them  vital  existence  again — Ay !  after  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years — but  there  is  no  notation  to  perpetuate  the 
workings  of  the  actor's  spirit ;  yet  is  the  effect  which  they  produce,  at 
the  time,  the  most  powerful  and  unequivocal.  No  demonstration  of 
applause  is  so  convincing  as  that  which  we  witness  in  the  suffrages  of  a 
crowded  theatre.  The  storm  of  greeting  hands  and  tongues  rises,  and 
subsides — is  renewed — rises  again  and  subsides  again  ;  the  gratified 
audience  still  discontented  with  their  own  large  measure  of  thanks.  The 
actor’s  life  is  one  oi  the  greatest  bustle  and  most  intense  excitation:  but, 
once  he  is  gone,  his  art  is  gone  with  him.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  told  of,  but 
not  shown — that  leaves  not  a  vestige,  except  in  the  poor  mimicry  of  some 
who  have  witnessed  its  displays  ;  and  when  those  individuals  are  de¬ 
parted,  even  that  is  no  more.  Who  will  now  give  us  an  idea  of  Garrick’s 
acting?  Its  effects  are  recorded,  but  who  can  show  us  what  it  was? — 
how  his  eye  lightened,  and  his  brow  worked  ? — the  varied  passion  of  his 
flexible  cheek,  and  the  embodying  of  his  spirit  by  his  voice  ? — the 
eloquence  of  his  gesture  and  his  gait?  We  read  of  what  they  could 
achieve — but  we  ask  ourselves  in  vain  what  kind  of  things  they  were. 

Yet  far  is  the  actor’s  art  from  being  a  mean  one.  To  master  it  to  the 
height,  it  requires  education — judgment — genius  ;  and  mean  cannot  be 
the  art  that  calls  for  things  like  these.  As  a  proof  of  its  respectability, 
we  would  take  the  common  consent  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal,  who 
have  always  vied  in  caressing  its  eminent  professors.  Garrick,  it  is  true, 
used  his  pen  ;  but  Garrick’s  authorship  would  never  have  made  him  the 
companion  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  the  rest  of  that  immortal  knot. 
It  was  his  acting.  The  acquaintance  of  the  late  John  Philip  Kemble  was 
coveted  by  men  of  rank  and  talent ;  and  Kean  was  esteemed  by  Lord 
Byron.  Such  things  never  could  have  occurred,  had  the  actor’s  art  been 
a  thing  to  look  dowrii  upon.  Then,  the  difficulty  of  excelling  in  it — the 
few  great  actors  whom  an  age  produces.  In  Tragedy,  only  three  illus¬ 
trious  names  in  the  age  that  has  passed — Siddons,  Kemble,  and  Cooke. 
We  do  not  mention  the  late  Miss  O’Neill,  who  scarcely  appeared  upon  our 
boards  ere  she  was  lost  to  them ;  a  woman  of  first  rate  genius  in  a  certain 
line  of  tragedy.  At  present,  we  have  only  three  tragic  actors  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  profession — Young,  Kean,  and  Macready.  Nor  does 
this  arise  from -the  paucity  of  professors.  There  are  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  actors.  How  many  have  we  in  London  alone  ?  That  art  cannot 
be  a  mean  one,  which,  out  of  such  numbers,  so  few  can  master. 

The  actor  requires  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  structure.  He  must  possess 
a  sensitiveness  that  starts  at  the  slightest  movement  of  the  imagination. 
Shakespeare  delineates  the  feelings  of  Lear — Kean  gives  you  those  feel¬ 
ings  themselves.  The  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  till  you  believe  it  is  Lear 
himself  that  is  shedding  them,  and  you  weep  with  the  poor  old  king. 
The  actor  is  the  dramatist’s  best  commentator.  He  shows  you  more  of 
Shakespeare  than  all  the  critics.  He  brings  out  the  light  of  a  passage  in 
^  way  in  which  Johnson,  Malone,  Steevens,  and  Pope  together,  could 
never  have  effected  it  with  simple  pen  and  ink.  The  actor  is  an  artist 
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that  paints  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  all  the  hues  and  spirits  of  humau 
vitality.  He  must,  moreover,  be  a  man  of  superior  physical  qualifications 
— one  not  to  pass  in  a  crowd.  Who  could  have  looked  at  Kemble,  and  not 
have  asked  a  friend,  or  a  stander  by,  who  he  was  ?  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Kean,  whose  eye  is  so  marking,  that  no  man  of  observation  could  pass 
him  and  see  him,  without  turning  round.  The  end  to  which  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  physical  and  intellectual  excellence  is  subservient,  cannot  be 
an  inferior  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  contemptuously. 

But  Mrs.  Siddons — we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Siddons  for  some  of  our 
most  delightful,  most  cherished  reminiscences.  The  poetry  that  in¬ 
vested  that  woman’s  personation  of  any  character !  The  force  that  she 
gave  to  the  slightest  things  she  did — things,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
accomplished  mistress  of  her  art,  would  have  passed  for  nothing.  Surely, 
not  a  few  of  our  readers  must  recollect  her  manner  of  reading  the  letter 
in  Macbeth.  What  a  specimen  of  the  histrionic  art  w  as  then  the  reading 
of  that  letter !  The  look,  the  figure,  the  action,  the  voice ! — such  a 
combination  of  powers,  as  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  deny  that 
nature  could  surpass,  and  to  doubt  if  she  could  repeat!  She  was,  indeed, 
an  extraordinary  woman  !  Years  have  passed  since  her  retirement  from 
the  stage.  Candidate  after  candidate  has  presented  herself;  but,  in  the 
peculiar  walk  of  that  actress — in  the  towering  in  tragedy — in  whom  have 
we  acknowledged  her  successor?  When  we,  who  saw  her,  look  back 
upon  w  hat  we  saw' ;  while  we  thrill  w  ith  the  bare  recollection  of  what  her 
genius  could  achieve,  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  would  not  give  to  wit¬ 
ness  its  sublime  emanations  again  ;  not  a  hope,  we  confess,  arises  within 
us,  that  we  shall  ever  hear  the  characters  of  Elvira,  Zara,  Volumnia, 
Queen  Catherine,  and  Lady  Macbeth  alluded  to,  and  associate  with  them 
the  personation  of  any  other  performer.  With  less  of  mannerism  than  her 
distinguished  brother,  Mrs.  Siddons  had  fifty  times  his  genius.  There  w  as 
nothing  of  forcing  about  her.  Passion,  with  her,  rose  to  the  topmost  pitch, 
but  never  to  offending,  for  it  was  genuine.  It  did  not  resemble  the  arti¬ 
ficial  storm  got  up  by  the  machinists  of  the  theatre.  It  was  the  tempest 
itself — it  w  as  the  grand  and  liquid  sea  itself,  put  into  motion,  and  chafed 
by  the  w  inds  of  Heaven,  and  tossing  and  resounding  amidst  the  thunders 
and  lightnings  of  Heaven.  When  her  Elvira,  about  to  be  led  out  to  die, 
denounced  Pizarro,  you  trembled  for  Pizarro,  not  Elvira.  Her  Zara, 
threatening  Alphonso,  made  palpable  to  you  all  that  you  had  ever  heard 
or  fancied  of  the  fierce  and  opposite  extremes  of  passion — how  the  same 
love,  that  now  could  induce  you  to  feed  another’s  existence  with  your 
own,  anon  could  strangle  its  object.  The  effortless,  native  dignity  too, 
with  w'hich  she  personated  such  characters.  HerVolumnia  w  as  indeed  the 
Roman  matron.  It  presented  to  you  the  original,  as  it  w^ere,  of  the  his¬ 
torical  portrait,  which  it  not  only  vindicated  from  the  suspicion  of  exag¬ 
geration,  but  even  transcended.  Her  Queen  Catherine  was  the  perlect 
embodying  of  conscious  royalty.  Its  mere  “  my  Lord  Cardinal!”  made 
Wolscy  shrink  into  a  page  ;  while  that  native  stateliness  of  soul,  which, 
instead  of  bending  under  wrong  and  insult,  only  towers  the  higher — in 
the  acting  of  this  incomparable  w'oman  w'as  acknowledged  by  the  audience, 
no  less  from  their  owm  perception,  than  from  the  effect  which  it  produces 
upon  the  voluptuous  tyrant,  whose  barbarity  puts  it  to  the  test.  But  her 
master-piece  was  Lady  Macbeth  ;  not  that  she  was  less  happy  in  her  con¬ 
ception  of  the  characters  w'e  have  enumerated,  but  that  there  her  genius 
had  greater  scope  for  its  devolopment — and  there,  what  powers  of  eulogy 
are  adequate  to  do  justice  to  her  merits! 

The  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  the  spirit  of  guilty  ambition 
personified.  An  awe  invested  her  in  that  part.  You  felt  as  if  there  was 
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a  consciousness  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounded  her,  which  communi¬ 
cated  its  thrill  to  you.  There  was  something  absolutely  subduing  in  her 
presence — an  overpowering  something  that  commanded  silence  ;  or,  if 
you  spoke,  prevented  you  from  speaking  above  your  breath.  It  was 
a  thing  once  witnessed — never  to  be  forgotten  ;  more  to  be  remembered 
than  the  most  gorgeous  pageant  that  ever  signalized  the  triumph  of  hu¬ 
man  pride,  or  fulfilled  the  imaginings  of  human  admiration.  Her  acting 
of  the  scene,  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  rebukes  her  vacillating  partner, 
and  shames  him  into  resolution  ;  her  acting  in  that  where  the  murder  is 
perpetrated — where,  with  unhesitating,  collected  step.  Lady  Macbeth 
enters  the  chamber  of  blood,  to  replace  the  daggers  of  the  grooms,  and 
as  coolly  issues  from  it  again,  as  if  she  had  but  newly  raised  her  head 
from  the  pillow  of  innocent  sleep  ;  her  acting  of  the  banquet  scene,  w  here 
Lady  Macbeth's  self  possession  is  put  to  the  severest  trial — w  here,  by 
the  disturbed,  distempered  conscience  of  her  feeble  husband,  she  is 
placed  on  the  brink,  as  it  were,  of  a  hideous  precipice,  and  stands  there 
as  firm  as  if  the  airy  void  before  and  beneath  her,  were  as  solid  as  the 
footing  whence  she  surveys  it — her  acting  of  these  scenes,  was  a  thing  no 
more  to  be  embodied  in  description,  than  the  speed  and  brightness  of  the 
lightning  flash,  of  which  nothing  can  give  you  a  conception  except  the 
bolt  itself. 

But  the  scene  where  Lady  Macbeth  walks  and  talks  in  her  sleep. — We 
could  have  pitied  the  murderess  that  looked  upon  Mrs.  Siddons  in  that 
scene  I  The  ghastly  group  that  enter  the  tent  and  surround  the  couch  of 
Richard,  bring  not  a  tithe  of  the  horror  with  them,  that  waited  upon  that 
woman,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  w^alkiiig  in  her  sleep.  Though  pit,  galleries, 
and  boxes  were  crowded  to  suffocation,  still  the  damp  of  the  grave  seemed 
about  you. — There  were  the  hush  and  the  chill  of  the  charnel  house  at 
midnight.  You  had  a  feeling  as  if  you,  and  the  medical  attendant,  and 
the  lady  in  waiting,  were  alone  with  her.  Your  flesh  crept,  and  your 
breathing  thickened.  You  felt  the  tenaciousness  of  the  spot  which  she 
was  trying  to  rub  out  upon  her  hand ;  the  scent  of  blood  became  palpa¬ 
ble  ;  while  the  sigh  of  her  remorse  seemed  to  rise  from  her  heart,  as  from 
an  indescribable  abyss  of  misery  and  despair ! 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  departed  Queen  of  Tragedy !  But  few 
of  us,  comparatively  speaking,  were  her  contemporaries;  she  can  scarcely 
be  remembered  by  many  individuals  who  have  seen  their  five  and 
thirtieth  year ;  yet  has  her  death  occasioned  a  stir  and  a  regret  in  the 
general  mind.  A  public  funeral  has  been  demanded  for  her.  Her  own 
wish,  we  understand,  as  well  as  that  of  her  daughter  and  relatives  was, 
that  her  obsequies  should  be  perfectly  private.  What  a  sensation  her  dis- 
pearance  from  among  us  would  have  occasioned  tw^enty  years  ago.  A 
hundred  mourners  would  have  followed  her  coffin  then,  for  every  one  that 
would  have  attended  it  now. 

For  our  partawe  bow  to  the^word  power — not  in  the  physical  or  poli¬ 
tical,  but  in  the  intellectual  application  of  the  term.  That  which  sw^ays 
us  without  laying  a  hand  upon  us — commands  us,  w  ithout  coercing  our 
free  will.  We  honoured  Mrs.  Siddons  while  living. — We  revere  her 
memory. — We  do  not  look  down  upon  her  profession.  It  was  lier  merit 
and  her  glory  to  have  been  an  actress ;  and  as  an  actress  we  say  of  her, 
that— A  GREAT  SPIRIT  IS  DEPARTED 
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The  noble  stand  which  Poland  has  made  and  continues  to  make  against  her 
savage  oppressors,  has  not  only  baffled  the  calculations  of  mere  tacticians, 
but  has  outstripped  the  hopes  of  the  ^varmest  friends  of  its  sacred  cause. 
With  no  allies  but  God  and  Justice,  and  the  sympathies  of  every  uiicor- 
ruptcd  heart,  its  illustrious  people,  amidst  want,  pestilence,  and  barbarian 
outrage,  have  foiled  the  undivided  efforts  of  perhaps  the  first  military 
power  in  the  world.  Nor  has  their  moderation  been  less  conspicuous  than 
their  valour.  In  their  appeal  to  Europe,  they  have  demanded  nothing 
calculated  to  compromise  the  security  of  existing  governments. 

But  Russia  neither  will  nor  can  abandon  her  purpose — fresh  masses  of 
serfs  w  ill  fill  up  the  gaps  of  slaughter — and  Paskew  itch  may  prove  a  more 
formidable  leader  than  the  intemperate  Zabalkanski.  Shall  it  then  be 
endured,  that  after  the  diversified  horrors  of  the  past  months  of  warfare, 
the  revolting  drama  of  1794  is  to  be  reacted  in  the  face  of  Christendom  ? 
— Shall  the  detested  Constantine  again  enter  Warsaw,  like  Suw  arrow  , 
over  the  smouldering  ruins  of  dwellings  drenched  in  the  blood  of  their 
inhabitants  ? 

Humanity  answers  no! — but  there  is  an  authority  which,  deeming  itself 
paramount  to  humanity,  looks  with  indifference  or  impatience,  to  the 
black  result.  Four  families,  associated  by  a  unity  of  interest,  hold  the 
continent  as  their  domain,  and  regard  the  smallest  extension  of  popular 
rights,  as  an  unpardonable  interference  with  their  hereditary  property  in 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  subjects.  The  family  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
sways  Russia, — of  Hapsburg,  Austria — of  Hohenzollern,  Prussia  , — of 
Bourbon,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Matrimonial  ties  have 
connected  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands — of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Two  Sicilies — the  petty  States  of  Italy  are 
under  Austrian  thraldom.  Since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  crowned 
heads  of  the  Continent  have  fraternized  against  freedom  and  mankind. — 
The  partition  of  Poland  presented  the  first  specimen  of  such  a  flagitious 
confederacy,  and  the  system  was  formally  completed  and  avowed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  practically  developed  in  the  Austrian  cru¬ 
sades  against  Italian  independence,  and  the  Angouleme  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula.  To  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  may  be  attributed 
the  hollow  peace  that  has  prevailed  in  the  leading  States  of  Europe  for 
the  last  sixteen  years.  Despots  may  disagree,  but  they  fear  to  come  to 
extremities  with  each  other,  lest  the  result  should  tend  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  common  enemy.  Their  controversies  are  decided  on  paper— 
the  sword  is  reserved  for  insurgent  patriotism,  and  however  much  Austria 
may  dislike  and  dread  the  growing  greatness  of  her  Northern  neighbour, 
she  dislikes  and  dreads  still  more  the  rise  of  liberty,  and  the  progress  of 
free  opinions. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  of  long  duration.  No 
diplomatic  conclave  can  perpetuate  the  reign  of  delusion.  Men  are 
rapidly  discarding  the  degrading  idea,  that  they  must  only  draw  their 
breath  and  move  their  limbs,  by  sufferance  of  those  w’ho  occupy  a  chair 
of  state,  and  gird  their  brows  with  a  yellow  bauble.  We  feel  safe 
in  the  prediction,  that  before  ten  years  shall  elapse,  there  will  be  no  such 
monster  in  existence,  as  an  irresponsible  chief  magistrate,  permitted  to 
play  at  football  with  the  happiness  of  millions.  It  will  be  considered 
as  absurd  to  idolize  the  persons  to  w  horn  nations  entrust  the  superinteud- 
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ence  of  tlie  public  weal,  as  it  would  now  be  ridiculous  in  the  rate-payers 
of  a  parish,  to  tender  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  their  beadle,  and  salaam 
to  his  g:old-laced  hat. 

The  Castlereagh  days  are  over,  and  England’s  course  of  safety  and  of 
honour  lies  far  asunder  trom  the  parties  to  the  Family  System.  Her 
throne  is  filled  by  a  monarch,  whose  reign  derives  its  lustre  from  the  best 
of  sources — the  unwavering  display  of  genuine  British  feeling.  The  ad¬ 
visers  of  William  IV.  are  solemnly  pledged,  by  all  the  acts  and  profes¬ 
sions  of  their  political  lives,  to  labour  incessantly  in  the  work  of  social 
improvement,  and  to  assist  in  demolishing  the  strongholds  of  iniquitous 
power,  wherever  they  may  erect  their  Gothic  front.  Their  domestic  policy, 
making  the  necessary  allowances  for  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  long 
exclusion  from  place,  is  of  a  character  to  entitle  them  to  the  national 
confidence  ;  we  trust  their  foreign  policy  will  prove  equally  unexception¬ 
able.  We  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  exhibit  an  attention  to  official 
morality,  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  the  villainous  “  expediency”  princi¬ 
ples  of  previous  administrations. 

The  condition  of  Poland  calls  for  the  gravest  consideration  of  a  British 
Cabinet,  composed  of  enlightened  and  concientious  men.  It  is  a  question 
which  they  cannot  elude  without  incurring  a  heavy  responsibility. — He 
who  looks  passively  on  while  a  deed  of  blood  is  in  course  of  perpetration, 
is  regarded  by  the  law  in  the  light  of  an  accomplice.  If  it  be  reasonable 
thus  to  criminate  an  individual,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  criminate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  might  interfere,  yet  do  not,  to  prevent  the  massacre  of 
thousands. 

To  an  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  the  charge  of  officious  inter¬ 
meddling  is  inapplicable.  Their  country  w  as  made  the  victim  of  the  most 
cruel  and  wanton  spoliation.  V arious  vicissitudes  followed  its  dismember¬ 
ment,  until,  in  1814,  by  the  consent  of  its  arch-oppressor,  part  of  it  was 
erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
terms  of  a  new  Constitution ; — guaranteed  by  the  high  contracting  powers 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  That  Constitution  was  grossly  violated — and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  appealed  to  arms. 

The  advantages  that  would  arise  to  the  European  community  from  the 
re-introduction  of  the  Poles,  under  sound  liberal  institutions,  into  the 
circle  of  independent  states,  are  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  more  than 
touched  upon.  Provided  they  were  not  incorporated,  by  the  imposition  of 
a  foreign  ruler,  with  the  Family  System,  they  would,  as  a  barrier,  at  once 
remove  all  apprehension  of  Russian  encroachment.  Their  eminently 
productive  country  would,  by  pouring  forth  the  w'ealth  of  its  granaries,  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  offer  a  profitable  market  for  English 
commodities — and  we  might  the  sooner  learn  to  practise  that  primary  pre¬ 
cept  of  economy,  which  tells  us  to  consult  the  genius  of  our  climate  and 
our  soil,  and  which  forbids  us  to  drink  the  produce  of  Devonshire  grapes, 
or  cultivate  grain  in  Orkney,  while  w  e  can  procure  the  wines  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Rhine,  and  the  corn  of  the  Sarmatian  plains,  for  Manchester 
cottons  and  Birmingham  hardware. 

If  ever  armed  intervention  were  justifiable,  it  might  be  deemed  so  in 
the  case  of  Poland.  In  her  present  position,  however,  the  circumstances 
that  at  first  seemed  specially  to  demand  it,  according  to  the  code  of  na¬ 
tions,  are  materially  altered ;  and  w^ere  it  otherwise,  it  could  hardly  be 
practicable  without  a  general  convulsion.  France  would  doubtless  co¬ 
operate  with  England,  but  Prussia  and  Austria  are  too  deeply  interested 

J^rtinpes  criminis^  to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  the  Czar’s  humiliation. 

Thanks  to  their  undaunted  resolution  to  be  free,  armed  intervention  is 
as  yet  by  no  means  essential  to  the  Poles.  Joined  by  their  Lithuanian 
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brethren,  they  only  require  a  fair  field  to  struggle  with  their  foe.  But  of 
this  they  are  deprived;  turn  where  they  will,  they  are  surrounded  bv 
hostile  faces.  Austria  detains  in  captivity  the  gallant  band  who  sou<^ht 
protection  across  her  frontiers.  Prussia  does  more  ;  under  the  pretext 
of  a  cordon  sanitaircy  she  deals  death  to  the  unhappy  patriots  who  are  driven 
within  her  territories,  while  she  shelters  their  assailants,  and  supplies  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  materiel  of  war. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Britain  and  France  to  insist  that  the  Austrian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  governments  shall  respect  the  principle  of  non-interference,  which  they 
affect  to  recognize.  Should  diplomatic  forms  prove  unavailing,  more 
decisive  measures  ought  promptly  to  be  adopted.  As  the  heads  of  the 
civilized  world,  as  lovers  of  justice,  as  friends  of  the  human  race,  they 
are  bound  at  the  least  to  enforce  neutrality.  If  after  all,  the  sun  of  Po¬ 
land  is  to  go  down  in  blood,  if  (which  we  cannot,  will  not  believe)  this 
eternal  stain  is  to  fall  upon  our  generation,  though  the  stigma  may  here¬ 
after  be  applied  to  the  age,  it  will  be  merited  only  by  those  who  direct  its 
movements  ;  for  among  men  of  every  nation  and  party,  it  would  he  dilii- 
cult  to  find  one  who  does  not  wish  success  to  the  countrymen  of  Kosciusko, 
except  a  knot  of  vile  intriguers  and  the  members  of  the  Family  System. 
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The  present  state  of  the  publishing  world 
strongly  indicates  the  all-absorbing  nature 
of  “the  Bill.”  If  the  adoption  of  the 
great  preservative  be  much  longer  de¬ 
layed,  the  prints  of  the  day,  and  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  will  supersede  every 
otlier  kind  of  reading.  History  will  re¬ 
pose  with  the  dust  of  those  whom  she  has 
commemorated.  Geography  will  confine 
its  researches  to  the  site  of  ancient  bo¬ 
roughs  ;  the  Muses  will  open  an  ‘‘  esta¬ 
blishment  for  young  ladies” — and  Apollo 
will  turn  miller,  and  erect  his  wheel  at  the 
fount  of  Helicon.  For  ourselves,  should 
this  dearth  of  literary  novelty  continue, 
we  are  determined  to  abdicate  the  critical 
chair,  and  petition  for  an  appointment 
under  the  venerable  receiver  of  half- 
crowns,  who  vouchsafes  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  admission  to  “  see  the  show”  at 
St.  Stephens — but,  to  our  vocation-— 

If  Messrs.  Newman  and  Co.  are  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  many  such  works  as 
the  Tales  of  Welshland  and  Welsherie,* 
they  are  confoundedly  modest  in  not 
giving  them  more  publicity.  I'he  author 
of  these  Tales,  if  not  a  very  correct  and 
classical  writer,  is  at  least  a  clever  fellow. 


•  Tales  of  Welshland  and  Welsherie.  2  vols. 
Newman  and  Co.  1831. 


As  a  caterer  for  the  public  an.useraent, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  persevere.  We 
have  tested  his  merits  on  Moliere’s  plan  ; 
we  have  made  an  old  woman  read  him, 
and  she  has  pronounced  him  “  beautiful.” 
We  have  done  more;  we  have  thrown  his 
book  in  the  way  of  a  lady  of  taste  and 
talent,  and  she  has  not  laid  it  down  till 
she  has  finished  it — with  what  high  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  author,  it  would  be  too 
flattering  to  mention.  Shall  we  say  more  1 
We  have  ourselves  looked  into  the  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  with  the  exception  that  we 
were  rather  disappointed  in  not  finding 
more  of  Cambrian  conceit  in  them  ;  more 
of  national  distinctive  peculiarities  (wliich 
we  were  probably  led  to  expect,  from  re¬ 
cently  perusing  such  works  as  the  1  ales 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  legends  and  sto¬ 
ries  of  Ireland,  &c.  preparing  us,  as  it  w  ere, 
for  something  of  a  like  nature  relative 
to  Welshland) — with  this  single  excep¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  observed  a  certain  want 
of  polish  in  the  style  of  the  author,  which 
we  fastidious  critics  are,  perhaps,  but  too 
vigilant  in  detecting,  the  volumes,  we 
think,  are  deserving  of  a  fair  share  of 
commendation;  they  are  conceived  in  a 
happy  vein  of  romance. 

But  here  is  a  work  that  will  stand  se¬ 
verer  test  than  that  of  indulgent  woman¬ 
kind,  be  she  old  or  young  ;  a  work  by  an 
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intelligent  observer  on  a  renowned  and 
romantic  country,*  and  which  might,  in 
justice  .demand  a  much  longer  commentary 
than  we  are  able  to  bestow.  No  country  in 
Europe  holds  forth  characteristics  so  strik¬ 
ing  or  picturesque  as  belong  to  Spain  ; 
and  nothing  was  so  much  wanted  as  the 
inforraati<»n  of  a  judicious  and  faithful 
writer,  touching  the  present  manners, 
character,  and  condition,  of  the  once  gal¬ 
lant,  and  still,  in  some  respects,  estimable 
people,  of  that  unhappy  land.  Amongst 
the  remarkable  convulsions  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  world,  which  have  of  late  shattered 
old  dynasties,’ the  eyes  of  our  countrymen 
were  turned  with  eagerness  to  Spain, 
anxious  to  learn  whether  she  would  emu¬ 
late  the  brilliant  periods  of  her  history, 
and  throw  off  the  burdens  that  oppressed 
her.  All  the  old  governments  around 
trembled  to  their  very  foundations,  and 
men  earnestly  asked  whether  her’s — a 
compound  of  oppression,  injustice,  and 
weakness,  without  physical  or  moral 
strength — could  possibly  outlive  the  shock  1 
To  the  wonder  of  all  it  has  done  so  ;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  abroad,  but  it  has  vainly 
attempted  to  pass  the  Pyrenean  barrier ; 
and  Spain,  amidst  the  general  advance  of 
free  and  enlightened  institutions,  yet  re¬ 
mains  stationary,  and  hedges  herself  be¬ 
hind  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  intolerance. 
Under  these  circumstances  few  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  the  all-absorbing  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  present  real  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  Catholic*’  nation,  and 
few  will  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  contents 
of  the  admirable  book  which  now  lies  on 
our  table.  We  have  not  often  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  a  more  intelligent 
or  observant  traveller  than  Mr.  Inglis  ;  his 
volumes  are  full  of  minute  and  useful 
information,  interspersed  with  judicious 
reflections,  and  written,  throughout,  with 
^eat  spirit  and  brilliancy.  His  desciip- 
lions  of  scenery  are  delightful,  and  as  he 
hurries  us  from  Vitloria  oyer  the  Biscayan 
mountains  to'  Bilbao,  and' again  back  into 
Hid  Castile,  we  seem  to  breathe  the  fra¬ 
grant  and  delicious  air  of  that  picturesque 
and  palmy  land,  fhe  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
over  which  we  cross  with  our  pleasant 
conductor,  take  us  back  to  earlier  days, 
and  we  again  laugh  heartily  at  that  hap¬ 
piest  fancy  of  the  valorous  knig^ht  of  La 
Mancha,— that  his  boat  floating  down  the 
Ebro  passes  the  equinoctial !  But  the  rea¬ 
ders  of  the  Etiglishman  are  already  more 
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familiar  than  they  are  perhaps  aware  with 
the  “  Hamhles”  of  our  pleasant  guide,  “  in 
the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,”  which 
cast  such  a  pleasing  light  on  the  imnukrtal 
pages  of  Cervantes.  If  they  wish|to  follow 
him  in  his  equally  pleasant  rambles  over 
the  greater  portion  of  Old  Castile  and 
Andalusia ;  m  his  delightful  account  of 
the  charming  painter  Murillo,  ( that /aci/e 
princeps  of  Spanish  painters  in  the  eye 
of  the  learned,  and  of  all  who  have  loved 
and  studied  the  divine  art) ;  in  his  visit 
to  the  sombre  and  magniflcent  Escurial, 
with  its  wondrous  relics,  its  monuments,  its 
riches,  its  monks,  its  “  tomb  of  kings if 
they  would  accompany  him  through  that 
ancient  and  truly  Spanish  city  Toledo, 
famed  for  its  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 
“  fat  contented  ignorance,” — and  pursuing 
his  shrewd  remarks  through  the  dissolute 
towns  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,  desire  to 
revel  along  with  him  in  the  historic  and 
romantic  associations,  connected  with  the 
splendid  tokens  yet  left  of  Moorish  empire 
in  the  fine  old  town  of  Granada, — then 
they  must  resort  to  the  volumes  before  us. 
Mr.  Inglis’s  descriptions  of  the  manners, 
the  amusements,  and  public  places  of 
Madrid  are  singularly  interesting,  and  his 
political  sketches  give  us  an  excellent 
notion  of  the  temper  of  parties  in  that  ca¬ 
pital, — their  obstinacy,  and  those  mutual 
errors  which  have  hitherto,  in  no  small 
degree,  contributed  to  support  an  existing 
government,  which  has  no  innate  strength, 
whose  utter  rottenness  is  proved  daily  and 
hourly,  whose  peifect  contempt  of  honour 
and  justice  is  practised  in  constant  and 
flagrant  acts  of  oppression,  upon  its  un¬ 
fortunate  subjects.  How  few  there  are 
who  could  believe  that  in  this  onward  age 
of  iutelligence,  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  Spain  take  little  heed  of  the  vices  of 
’  such  a  government;  that  they  are  unripe 
for  political  freedom  ;  that  they  are  utterly 
indifTerent  about  political  privileges.  To 
those  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
their  redemption  from  this  enervating 
thraldom,  to  those  who  look  forward,  even 
though  remotely,  to  the  regeneration  of 
that  unhappy  people,  we  recommend 
“  Spain  in  1830.”  VVe  think  we  can  rely 
on  Its  author’s  candour  and  veracity,  and 
though  he  tells  us  that  the  love  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  the  proneness  to  indo¬ 
lence  that  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
Spaniard,  (especially  in  the  provinces 
south  of  Castile,)  and  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  uses  and  nature  of  political  free¬ 
dom,  may  yet  for  some  yeaid  prove  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  progress  of  free  institutions  in 
the  Peninsula, -»he  still  affords  room  lor 
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hoping  that,  even  now,  were  Spain  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  government  strong  enough  to 
enforce  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
enlightened  enough  to  put  down  flagrant 
abuses,  the 'higher  orders  might  he  in¬ 
duced  to  throw  aside  their  apathy  and  list¬ 
lessness, — that  a  struggle  would  straight 
ensue  and  end  successfully. 

We  were  agreeably  disappointed  on  look¬ 
ing  through  the“TALFSOF  APiiYsrciAN.’^* 
The  title  had  induced  us  to  augur  unfa¬ 
vourably  of  its  contents.  We  expected 
to  meet  with  excited  feeling,  ecstacies, 
honors,  inflated  pictures  of  mental  and 
morbid  excitement,  for  such  things  have 
been  of  late  familiar  to  us  under  a  similar 
title.  Mr.IIarrison’s  book  is,  however,  hap¬ 
pily  free  from  this  reproach  ;  it  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  tales  written  with  great  simplicity 
and  good  taste,  distinguished  by  a  vein  of 
amiable  and  kind  feeling,  which  does  hon¬ 
our  to  the  quality  of  his  genius,  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  A  design  of  kind¬ 
liness  appears  through  the  whole  book ;  it 
overflows  with  the  wish  to  draw  out  “  the 
soul  of  good  which  is  in  things  evil,**  and 
from  the  earnestness  of  this  very  wish,  we 
conceive  its  faults  arise.  It  is  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  creed  to  consider  the  better  feelings 
of  the  heart,  as  subsidiary  only  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  religion  ;  and  therefore, 
though  his  general  aim  throughout  the 
book  is  so  benevolent,  his  style  of  writing 
in  very  many  passages  has  a  tendency  to 
mawkishness  and  cant.  Religion,  in  his 
hands,  does  not  appear  in  its  true  lustre, 
it  is  discoloured  by  bigotry,  and  a  false 
species  of  sentimentality.  But  while  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  say  thus  much  on  this 
head,  we  gladly  recur  to  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  have  perused  several  of  the 
stories.  “The  Soldier’s  Bride”  is  charm¬ 
ingly  written,  and  in  “  Cousin  Tomkins 
the  Tailor,”  “  The  Life  of  an  Author,” 
and  **  The  Sexton’s  Daughter,”  we  find 
much  natural  delineation  of  character,  and 
many  of  those  simple  though  romantic  pic¬ 
tures,  which  can  be  founded  only  on  cor¬ 
rect  notions  of  human  life.  Still,  however, 
we  should  riot  like  to  assure  our  readers, 
that  even  in  these,  the  good  sense  of  our 
author  keeps  pace  with  his  religious  feel¬ 
ings  and  imagination,  for  the  simple 
beauty  of  their  incidents  and  characters 
is  frequently  marred  by  the  superstitious 
reflections  superinduced  upon  them  ;  the 
result  of  which  is  in  every  case  harsh,  and 


sometimes  ludicrous.  These  Tales  of  a 
Physician  are,  however,  highly  deserving 
of  public  favour  ;  they  are  the  product  of 
an  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  who  is 
only  too  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  others. 

We  turn  from  Mr.  Harrison’s  volume 
of  quiet  sketches,  to  a  more  stirring  and 
romantic  scene,  in  which  kings  and 
princes,  and  an  animating  crowd  of  war¬ 
riors,  are  the  actors.  W e  have  here  a  ro¬ 
mance,^  founded  on  that  gorgeous  period 
of  our  English  chronicles,  the  times  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  the  hero  of  which, 
young  Arthur  of  Brittany,  is  one  whose 
history  has  in  itself  features  which  must 
always  awaken  deep  and  lively  interest  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen.  The  tale  pos¬ 
sesses  considei-able  merit,  though  written 
avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  great  novelist, 
with  whom  rests  the  high  praise  of  having 
broken  this  fresh  ground  in  imaginative 
writing,  and  brought  to  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  romance,  the  rich  and  durable 
and  dazzling  materials  which  the  stir¬ 
ring  chronicles  of  Europe  so  amply  af¬ 
ford.  We  do  not  attempt  to  give  an 
abstract  of  the  story,  as,  with  such  limited 
space  as  ours,  we  consider  it  an  injudici¬ 
ous  practice,  and  unjust  to  the  author. 
The  characters  which  figure  in  his  pages, 
however,  are  familiar  to  all  readers, 
though  we  leave  the  high  road  of  history 
to  follow  their  private  fortunes.  Historical 
romance  possesses  a  high  value  in  this 
respect,  if  the  author  can  avail  himself 
judiciously  of  the  merely  personal  and 
domestic  circumstances  known  concerning 
the  public  characters  introduced,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  them  in  the  closer  relations  of  private 
life,  struggling  with  the  common  destinies 
of  humanity.  In  the  volumes  before  us 
this  is  attempted  with  some  success, 
though  the  stilting  and  declamatory  style 
in  which  the  author  indulges,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  unpleasing,  and  greatly  interferes 
with  the  general  effect.  Some  of  his  cha¬ 
racters  are  drawn  very  boldly ;  that  of 
Hubert  De  Bourgh,  for  instance,  stands 
out  from  the  canvass,  whilst  his  fictitious 
creations  are  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  of  life  and  reality.  His  descriptions 
are  generally  good,  and  indeed  the  times 
in  which  his  story  is  laid  w'ere  so  strongly 
marked  in  respect  to  the  manners  and 
state  of  society,  as  to  render  any  fair 
portraiture  of  them  in  the  last  degree  bold 
and  picturesque.  We  have  only  one  piece 


♦  Tales  of  a  Physician,  by  W.  H.  Harrison. 
Second  series.  London  ;  Jennines  and  Chan- 
lin.  1831. 


♦  Arthur  of  Brittany,  an  Historical  Tale, 
by  tlie  author  of  the  Templars.  3  vols.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Whittaker  and  Co.  1831. 
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of  advice  to  offer  the  author  of  the  Tern- 
piars”  let  him  read  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the 
players,  and  amend  his  style. 

Here  is  a  title  which  has  the  rare  merit 
of  being  exceedingly  attractive.  With  the 
exception  of  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medi¬ 
cine,  we  hnow  no  name  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
good  people,  will  compare  with  the  ‘‘Fa¬ 
miliar  Law  Adviser.”*  There  is  safety 
and  freedom  from  arrest  in  the  very  words. 
We  opened  the  number  which  treats  of 
landlord  and  tenant  with  feelings  of  con¬ 
siderable  respect  and  awe,  produced  by 
the  opinion  of  the  “  Times,^’  (blazoned 
conspicuously  on  the  cover,)  that  “  it 
contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  practical 
information  in  a  concise  form,  unobscured 
by  legal  technicalities” — but  unfortunately 
stumbled  at  once  over  a  repealed  statute. 
If  the  author  is  not  a  lawyer,  however,  he 
is  a  humourist ;  and  if  he  does  not  exactly 
distinguish  between  old  and  new  law,  he 
assuredly  describes,  with  exceeding  mer¬ 
riment,  the  characters,  dispositions, 
sayings  and  doings,  of  litigious  house¬ 
keepers,  spirited  tenants,  and  wicked 
brokers  and  appraisers.  His  little  story 
books  will  be  highly  “  useful”  in  creating 
the  litigation  they  are  benevolently  in¬ 
tended  to  suppress.  “  Every  Man  his 
own  Lawyer”  is  a  strangely  preposterous 
notion,  and  certainly  a  dangerous  one. 
We  should  think  that  any  unfortunate 
individual  who  gets  into  a  scrape,  will  run 
the  best  chance  of  getting  out  of  it  at  the 
least  possible  expence,  by  taking  advice 
from  one  competent  to  give  it ;  if  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  rest  on  his  own  judgment,  aided  by 
the  Familiar  Law  Adviser,”  he  will  be 
likely  to  become  food  for  those  good  gen¬ 
tlemen  described  in  the  irony  of  this  ac¬ 
complished  author,  as  delighting  in  “fat 
contentions,  litigious  terms,  and  flowing 
f^s.”  Law  cannot  be  picked  up  from 
little  catechisms. 

The  choicest  and  prettiest  little  book 
that  has  been  placed  this  month  before  the 
critical,  eye,  of  Ihe  Englishman, 

**  Selections  from  the  Poems  of 
Wordsworth, ”t  which  is  truly  a  precious 
yoluine.  It  has  been  compiled  by  the 
intelligent  editor  with  a  view  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth — to  open,  enlarge,  and 
strengthen  his  mind — to  awaken  in  him 
a  sympathy  for  all  truly  desirable  things— 
and  to  produce  a  clearer  perception  of  all 


*  Familiar  Law  Adviser,  new  edition,  Lon¬ 
don,  Washbourne.  1831. 

t  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  W.  Words¬ 
worth,  London,  Moxon,  1831. 


moral  and  religious,  all  virtuous  principle. 
And  it  will  do  so  :  it  contains  the  pre¬ 
cious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit” — the 
characteristic  elements  of  whose  genius 
and  power  are  truth  and  love.  If  these 
qualities,  gloriously  developed,  cannot 
generate  a  healthiness  of  feeling,  profi¬ 
table  to  the  manners,  understanding,  and 
social  affections  of  youth  or  age — we  know 
not  where  to  turn  for  it.  Every  one, 
gentle  and  simple,  can  understand  and 
sympathise  with  the  affections  of  William 
Wordsworth  ;  the  depth  and  value  of  his 
feelings  are  intelligible  to  all,  for  they 
are  common  to  all.  To  the  minds  of 
youth  his  writings  are  peculiarly  fitted, 
for  in  them  may  be  traced  the  workings  of 
that  spirit  of  good  to  which  all  men  will¬ 
ingly  bow.  He  has  not  presented  in  them 
beings  of  mysterious  destiny ;  with  vague 
and  haughty  yearnings — with  restless  spe¬ 
culations  and  unregulated  fancies;  all  his 
creations  are  of  a  higher  and  better  order : 
they  are  connected  with  us  by  the  deepest 
sympathies,  by  the  gentlest  and  strongest 
associations ;  they  spring  from  that  which 
is  essential  in  man’s  nature,  which  is  as 
lasting  as  our  original  inheritance  of  glo¬ 
rious  hopes  and  divine  faculties,  that 
cannot  perpetually  shift  and  pass  away. 
But  who  can  express  the  poetical  creed  of 
Wordsworth  otherwise  than  in  his  own 
immortal  words  ?— 

**  Long:  have  I  loved  what  I  behold,  . 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers, — 
The  common  growth  of  mother  earth . 

Suffices  me— her  tears,  her  mirth, 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon’s  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower, — 

If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray. 

And  with  a  soul  of  power.’* 

He  has  pursued  indeed  that  “  lowly 
way”  with  advantage  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  generations  yet  unborn.  He  has 
done  sufficient  to  create  a  more  majestic 
state  of  feeling,  a  more  active  exercise  of 
reason ;  he  has  not  aimed  at  momentary  ap¬ 
plause  *,  he  has  “fit  audience  found  though 
f^ew and  assuredly  for  all  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  or  even  humiliations  he  may  have 
encountered  in  his  own  time,  he  has  suf¬ 
ficient  recompense  in  the  high  destiny  for 
which  he  is  reserved.  But  our  pen  is 
rambling  on,  forgetful  of  the  little  volune 
lying  on  our  table.  Mr.  Hine,  the  com¬ 
piler,  is  a  true  disciple  of  the  great  poet, 
and  with  a  mind  alive  to  his  exquisite 
beauties,  has  here  presented  us  “full 
many  a  gem  serene.”  We  have  many  of 
his  noblest  sonnets  to  Liberty,  and  some 
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of  the  most  splendid  reveries  from  the 
Excursion.  The  “  Power  of  Music, 

“  Laodamia/’  the  “  Old  Cumberland 
Beggar,”  the  “  Happy  Warrior,”  the 
“  Ode  to  Duty,”  and  many  others  full  of 
the  same  deep  feeling  and  original  fancy, 
claim  our  old  acquaintance.  Then  we 
have  that  beautiful  picture  of  the  “Fe¬ 
male  Vagiant,”  which  offers  for  our  con¬ 
templation  more  of  the  power  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  great  poet’s  spirit  than  any 
other  piece  with  which  we  are  familiar.  If 
we  inclined  to  carp  at  any  part  of  this  lovely 
book,  we  should  say  that  it  preserves  with 
too  much  care  some  earlier  effusions,  in 
which  the  poet  seems  to  have  given  way 
to  the  self-illusion  of  a  mind  of  extraordi- 
■  nary  sensibility,  and  to  have  connected 
his  most  lofty  and  impassioned  concep¬ 
tions  with  objects  and  incidents  which 
many  of  his  readers  will  probably  be  in¬ 
duced  to  term  childish,  vulgar,  or  unin¬ 
teresting.  But  this  trifling  blemish,  if 
blemish  it  may  be  called,  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  unity  of  design  •  and  feeling 
which  pervades  the  numberless  beauties  of 
this  volume,  which  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  youth.  We  know  nothing  that  will 
impress  on  them  more  surely  what  Words¬ 
worth  has  himself  so  beautifully  expressed, 
that  • 

“  Books  are  a  real  world,  both  pure  and  good. 
Round  which  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 
—  blood. 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow  !” 

But  we  mu§t  tear  ourselves  from  our  old 
and  valued  friend,  W  illiam  Wordsworth  ; 
for  a  group  of  strange  faces  (and  of  the 
irritahile  genus)  wait  our  greeting,  and 
we  must  hasten  to  them.  ,W"e  could  have 
chatted  hours  away  w  ith  the  great  poet ; 
would  that  we  had  such  confidence  and 
security  in  our  new  acquaintances.  But 
it  has  been  too  truly  said,  that  “new 
fangled  poems  are  generally  like  made 
dishes ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  little 
else  than  hashes  and  rifaccimentos  of 
what  has  been  served  up  entire,  and  in 
a  more  natural  shape,  at  other  times.” 
This  is  prejudging,  however, — let  us  ex¬ 
amine  them. 

“  Poems,  BY  William  Danby,'Esq.”* _ 

We  cannot  pronounce  this  exactly  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  “  divine  infusion.”  There 
is  a’ sort  of  inspiration  about  it — we  don’t 
deny  that— but  it  is  not  exactly  of  that 
kind  which  can  strictly  be  called  desir- 


•  Poems,  by  W.  Danby,  Esq.  Edinburgh'; 
Constable.  1831. 


able.  The  author  strains  too  hard;  he 
overleaps  himself :  he  reminds  us  ol 
Philip  Sidney’s  poets,  who  make  “  thinos 
belter  than  nature  biingeth  forth,  or  quue 
new  forms,  such  as  never  were  in  nature.” 
We  venture  to  say,  that  none,  except 
those  so  gifted,  would  have  hazarded  the 
line — ■  ■  • 

“  But  the  warder  he  laughed  like  a  hell, 
horse  neighing — 

,  It  was  hot  a  laugh  of  mirth  p.  23. 

yet  Mr.  Danby  will  dp  this  and  more: 
he  entertains  a  very  philosophical  disre¬ 
gard  for  decorum  in  these  matteis  ;  he 
uses  gesticulations  by  far  too  boisterous, 
and  his  whole  volume  shows  an  evident 
want  of  controul.  The  truth  is,  he  seems 
to  strut  and  stand  on  tiptoe,  as  if  to  shew 
other  subordinate  poets 

**  How  tall 

His  person  is  above  them  all.” 

We  mention  these  things  for  correction, 
inasmuch  as  we  fancy  he  possesses  not  a 
little  merit,  though  at  present  wholly  ob¬ 
scured  by  his  gaudy  pretensions. 

What  have  we  next  1  “  Pori  raits  of 
THE  Dead,  by  H.  C.  Dfakin.”* — Alas  ! 
criticism  is  disarmed  of  its  sting _ the  au¬ 

thor  is  beyond  reach  of  praise  or  censure  : 
to  use  his  own  words,  “  the  teirible  or¬ 
deal  has  been  passed  through,” — this  is 
his  second  edition.  Why  has  this  book 
been  sent  to  us  ? — was  it  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
fiance?  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  congra¬ 
tulate  Mr.  Deakin.  Though  he  has  many 
cold  conceits,  and  absurd  sprinklings  of 
imagery,  we  admire  the  sustained  equabi¬ 
lity  of  feeling  which  is  pleasingly  evident 
through  his  writings ;  and  there  is  a  sweet¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  about  some  of  his 
pieces,  such  as  “  The  Poet’s  Tomb,” 
which  are  not  the  less  pleasing  that  they 
are  touched  with  raournfulness.  “  F.dith” 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  poems;  and 
though  often  incorrect  in  its  imagery,  it 
possesses  much  grace  and  touching  beauty. 

In  the  volume  of  our  female  candidate 
for  acquaintanceship,  Mrs.  Prowse,*  we 
find  many  gentle  and  amiable  fancies.  In 
her  “  Autumnal  Musings”  there  is  occa¬ 
sionally  beauty  and  power  of  language ;  and 
“  The  Guerilla  Bride”  is  written  through¬ 
out  in  a  style  of  pure  and  sustained  feeling, 
though  with  an  incorrectness  of  versifica¬ 
tion  which  does  not  appear  in  the  smaller 

*  Portraits  of  the  Dead,  by  H.  C.  Deakin, 
Second  Edition.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
1831. 

t  Poems,  by  Mrs  J.  S.  Prow’se.  London  ; 
Smith  h  Elder,  1830. 
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plcCGSj  indny  of  which »  scuttcrcd  it  ran¬ 
dom  through  this  volume,  are  charmingly 

^vritten _ .Another  new  face.*  We  doubt 

much  whether  our  canons  of  poetical  cri¬ 
ticism  apply  to  “The  Rambler  on  the 
Rhine.”  We  learn  from  the  preface  that 
the  object  aimed  at  in  Fitz  Raymond  has 
not  been  so  much  the  descriptive^  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  as  to  make  rhythm  subser¬ 
vient  to  historical  recollections,  and  such 
“  politico-moral  indications  as  were  sug¬ 
gested  on  contemplating  the  revolutions 
of  Empires,  and  the  tempestuous  aspect 
of  the  present  times  ”  So  far  as  this  is 
developed  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
we  think  it  deserving  of  high  praise. 
Caledonnicus  is  not  dehcient  in  poetical 
spirit ;  and  there  is  one  quality  he  seems 
to  possess  in  perfection,  which  makes  him 
an  excellent  touiist, — that  of  suffering 
nothing  to  escape  him.  Each  separate 
stanza  contains  something  distinct  and 
perfect  in  itself.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that  one  great  beauty  in  a  poet  is  to  re¬ 
mark  and  detail  minuti^  that  escape  vul¬ 
gar  eyes.  If  this  be.  so,  Fitz  Raymond 
takes  easy  precedence  above  those  to  whom 
we  have  just  introduced  our  readers.  But 
whom  have  we  here,  long  and  thin,  in  such 
a  sober  garb  ?  “TheSolitauy.”  t — How 
well  the  name  corresponds  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  in  truth  the  interior  of 
this  poem  is  still  more  appropriate  to  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  It  is  full  of 
a  gloomy  melancholy  which  proves  the 
writer  but  too  much  in  earnest.  Though 
written  palpably  after  the  fashion  of  Lord 
Hyron,  we  have  yet  been  much  struck 
with  some  passages  of  sterling  and  origi¬ 
nal  excellence,  that  give  fair  earnest  of 
future  fame.  It  derives  remarkable  inte¬ 
rest  froni  a  combination  of  strangely  pow¬ 
erful  ethical  imaginations  with  certain 
fanciful  colourings  thrown  around  them, 
and  there  is  no  want  of  passages  through 
the  poem,  which,  though  somewhat  false 
in  colouring,  and  turgid,  and  inflated  in 
diction,  must  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all 
who  love  to  listen  to  the  appealing  voice 
of  energy" a'nd  “passion.  But  we  have 
neglected  an  “  old  familiar  face  ”  too  long 
Dugald  Moore. t  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  little  volume  with  which  he  has  pre- 


*  f'hz  Raymond,  or.  The  Rambler  on  the 
Rnine,  by  Caledonnicus.  Black.  Edihburgrh, 
1831.  • 

t  The  Solitary,  by  Charles  Whitehead. 
London:  Effingham  Wilson,  1831.. 
n  Bridal  Night,  the  First  Poet,  &c.,  by 
1011  ;  Blackie  and  Fullarton, 


sented  us,  it  is  more  vigorously  and  purely 
written  than  his  last.  “The  Bridal  Ni^bt  * 
teems  with  ardent  and  vivid  delineations 
of  intense  feeling,  which  remind  us  forci¬ 
bly  of  Lord  Byron’s  Corsair,  to  which 
it  probably  owes  its  birth,  and  certainly 
is  largely  indebted.  Zariff  is  vigorously 
drawn,  and  we  have  not  read  any  thing 
for  some  time  more  admirable  in  con¬ 
ception  and  execution,  than  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  his  unhappy  passion.  Dugald 
Moore’s  poetry  indeed  abounds  in  “  the 
stuff  of  which  our  life  is  made,”  and  we 
wish  he  could  amend  some  unpleasing 
faults,  lie  clips  and  files  his  words  too 
much  ;  he  does  not  w'rite  them  down  in 
their  original  and  forcible  sense  ;  they  are 
perverted,  and  the  sense  obscured.  The 
volume  before  us  would  afford  numerous 
instances  of  this,  which  might  however  be 
mentioned  as  even  testing  more  surely 
the  author’s  poetical  talent,  for  they  put 
his  genius  under  considerable  restraints 
and  disadvantages,  yet  it  bursts  through 
them ;  they  obscure  his  style,  but  the 
‘.‘vision  and  the  faculty  divine,”  still  peeps 
forth.  He  may  say  with  Shakespeare — 

“  There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  my  ends 
Rough  hew  them  how  I  will.” 


But  here  is  a  sombie  looking  little  book, 
— it  lies  last  in  the  row,  and  must  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  our  readers,  ‘^Translations 
FROM  IIoMER*”  by  another  hand.  This  is 
an  adventurous  game,  begun  by  our  young 
Oxford  bachelor.  Have  old  Chapman, 
glorious  John,  Tickell,  Pope,  Cowper,  So- 
theby,  tried  their  hands  in  vain?  Why  is 
the  present  volume  attempted  1  Does  the 
author  literally  agree  with  the  “  Muses* 
jooking- glass”  in  thinking — 

“  There  is  no  poetry  but  Homer’s  Iliad” — 
surely  he  could  have  found  other  marks  of 
“note  and  likelihood”  to  shoot  at.  We 
would  advise  him  seriously  not  to  meddle 
with  the  Iliad  again,  for  he  has  really  a 
certain  talent  and  spirit  which  would  be 
more  advantageously  employed  elsewhere. 
His  “  Bacchus  and  the  Rovers”  is  un¬ 
commonly  striking,  and  the  “  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice”  is  really  a  good 
translation  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  oldest 
burlesque  in  the  world 

From  the  deep  and  general  interest  taken 
in  the  Polish  contest,  it  was  scarcely  pos  • 
sible  for  any  compilation  at  all  meriting 
the  name  of  a  History  of  Poland,  to  prove 
unsuccessful.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  furnished 


•  Translations  from  Homer,  by  William 
John  Blew.  Oxford  ;  Tal’ooys.  1831. 
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a  work,*  which  though  not  entitled  to 
take  rank  with  standard  publications,  is 
calculated  to  give  a  reasonable  share  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  The  style,  if  defective  in  finish, 
is  clear  and  animated,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  sentiments  is  manly  and  in¬ 
dependent. 

“  A  modest  little  volume  recommends 
itself  to  the  notice  of  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  population  on  the  score 
of  unpretending  utility.  It  is  a  cate¬ 
chism  for  pupils  studying  the  piano¬ 
forte,  and  it  contains  in  addition  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  musical  terms  so  mysterious 
to  beginners.t 

Mr.  Brockeden,  who  is  more  familiar 
with  the  Alpine  Passes  than  the  most 
enterprizing  Chamois-hunter,  appears  as 
the  editor  of  a  work  which  promises  to 
be  exceedingly  useful  to  the  public,  and 
highly  creditable  to  himself  and  his 
able  coadjutors,  Prout,  Stanfield,  and  the 
Messrs.  Finden.^  It  is  beautifully  printed, 
the  letter-press  contains  desirable  informa¬ 
tion  in  perspicuous  language,  and  the  en¬ 
gravings,  of  which  there  are  five,  Dover, 
Calais,  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  and  the 
Place  Louis  XVI.,  are  executed  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  and  elegant  style. 

Mr.  Bernays,  whose  **  Anthology”  we 
had  lately  occasion  to  mention  in  terms 
of  praise,  has  published  **  Familiar  Ger¬ 
man  Exercises,  ||  ”  which  forms  an  ex¬ 
cellent  companion  to  his  **  Compendious 
German  Grammar.”  A  Key  to  the 
Exercises  is  alone  required  to  complete 
the  series  for  the  purposes  of  the  student. 

•*  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of 
THE  Zoological  Society  Dflineated,”^’ 
is  a  book  worthy  of  popularity,  and  certain 
to  obtain  it.  It  contains  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  faithful  resemblances  of 
the  birds  and  quadrupeds  in  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  The  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society,  under  whose  superintend¬ 
ence  it  is  published,  are  responsible  for 
its  scientific  details ;  and  the  woodcuts, 
of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  engraved 
by  Branston  and  Wright,  from  drawings 


•  The  History  of  Poland,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  by  James  Fletcher, 
Esq.,  1  vol.  8vo.  lx>ndon  ;  Cochrane  and 
Pickersgill,  1831. 

t  Elementary  Questions  and  Answers  for  the 
Examination  of  Pupils  studying  the  Piano- 
Forte,  by  T.  H.  Tomlinson.  London :  Metzler 
and  Co.,  1831. 

X  A  new  illustrated  Road  Book  of  the  Route 
from  London  to  Naples.— Part  the  First  Lon¬ 
don  :  J.  Murray,  1831. 

I  London :  Treuttel  and  Co.  1831. 

^  2vols.  8V0.  London  :  Tilt,  1831. 


by  Harvey  ,  speak  for  themselves.  By  visit- 
ing  the  Gardens  and  referring  to  these 
volumes,  the  young  will  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  Natural  History  in  a  month 
than  they  could  obtain  in  seven  years’  dry 
application  to  the  ordinary  sources. 

As  we  were  about  to  retire  from  the 

ament-seat,  one  of  the  most  dainty 
5  volumes  of  its  class  that  we  have 
ever  seen  was  insinuated  between  our 
palms.  It  is  styled  “  The  Picturfsquk 
Companion  to  Margate  and  Rams¬ 
gate,”  ♦  and  picturesque  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  pleasant  in  its  companionship 
it  assuredly  is.  The  design  of  the  work 
is  to  point  out  the  various  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  which  diversify  the  banks  of  the 
magnificent  Thames  and  ornament  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  to  which  it  acts  as 
the  cicerone.  This  has  been  effected  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  the  most  inquisitive 
voyager  that  ever  embarked  at  London 
Bridge.  Beautiful  in  typography,  and  em¬ 
bellished  with  a  profusion  of  exquisite 
illustrations  on  wood,  it  is  just  the  book 
we  should  like  to  see  in  the  taper  fingers 
of  the  fair  companion  with  whom  we  made 
our  summer  visit  to  the  popular  watering- 
places  whose  attractions  it  describes. 

THE  DRAMA. 

Drury  Lane  has  closed,  and  Covent- 
Garden  will  shortly  follow  the  example  of 
its  rival.  Neither  of  these  establishments, 
we  have  been  given  to  understand,  has  had, 
upon  the  whole,  a  flourishing  season — the 
former,  from  the  want  of  novelty  and  power; 
and  the  latter,  from  mismanagement. 
The  whole  thing  is  mismanagement.  Of 
old  we  had  but  two  theatres  where  the  re¬ 
gular  drama  was  performed  ;  now  we  have 
half  a  score !  You’ll  meet  with  Shakes¬ 
peare  at  the  Surrey  as  often  as  at  Drury- 
lane  or  Covent  Garden.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  A  patent  is  something 
or  nothing.  If  something,  how  come  the 
minors  to  act  Shakespeare  in  the  face  of 
one  ?  If  we  cannot  have  the  substance 
along  with  the  form  of  a  right,  any  one 
may  have  the  form  for  us !  We  are  the 
better  for  going  without  it.  We  know 
where  we  are  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
we  are  obnoxious  to  continual  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  mortifications.  This  is  a  matter 
that  has  often  puzzled  us.  We  always 
thought  that  the  patents  of  the  great 
theatres  secured  to  those  establishments 
the  exclusive  right  of  performing  the  re¬ 
gular  drama  ;  yet  the  manager  of  the  City 
Theatre  heads  his  bill  with  the  tragedy  of 

*  18mo.  London:  Kidd.  1831. 
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Richard  the  Third — Richard,  Mr.  Kean. 
Now  we  are  no  friends  at  all  .to  patents, 
in  theatrical  matters,  but  we  are  friends 
to  consistency,  and  we  admire  the  idea  of 
a  patent  which  allows  a  breach  to  be  made 
in  the  privilege  which  it  confers,  as  would 
appear  to  be  the  case.  Or  are  the  pro- 
priSors  deficient  in  the  spirit  to  enforce 
their  right  ?  We  think — or  we  dream — 
we  think  that  two  or  three  months  ago, 
we  heard  of  a  legal  decision  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  patent  theatres,  and  upon  this 
very  question ;  if  so,  why  does  the  en- 
croachment  continue ;  or  is  property  so 
curiously  protected  in  these  countries, 
that  when  it  is  unjustly  wrested  from  us, 
we  lose  more  by  trying  to  recover  it  than 
by  letting  it  go  1  However,  *tis  no  affair 
of  ours.  The  only  question  that  concerns 
us  is  the  fact,  that  there  are  more  theatres 
now  than  two  in  which  we  can  witness  the 
representation  of  the  regular  drama  ;  and 
what  is  the  economy  of  the  great  theatres! 
Exactly  the  same  as  it  was  when  they  had 
not  a  single  competitor  except  each  other. 

Many  people  say  that  theatricals  are  on 
the  decline.  If  so,  how  does  London 
support  five  times  the  number  of  theatres 
that  it  did  twenty  years  ago  1  But  they 
are  on  the  decline  in  the  provinces ;  the 
provincial  manager  is  to  blame  for  this ; 
he  is  seldom  a  man  of  substance,  and 
hence  is  unable  to  give  that  effect  to  dra¬ 
matic  representations  which  is  essential 
to  attract  and  keep  up  an  audience.  In 
various  populous  places,  such  as  Man¬ 
chester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  the¬ 
atricals  have  been  injured  in  consequence 
of  their  building  theatres  four  times  the 
size  of  the  old  ones.  The  numbers  that 
frequent  places  of  public  entertainment, 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  share  of  their 
attraction.  Provincial  towns  cannot  af¬ 
ford  a  succession  of  large  audiences,  and 
hence  their  large  theatres  have  been  de¬ 
serted.  Starring,  too,  has  cut  them  up. 
^  hen_  the,  great  luminaries  depart,^  they 
take  the  light  of  the  smaller  ones  along 
with  them,  so  that  pobody  cares  to  look 
at  the  regular  company  of  a  provincial 
theatre.  In  Edinburgh,  however,  the 
^eatre  thrives ;  but  then,  who  conducts 
It !  Mr.  Murray,  the  prince  of  managers 
— a  man  of  system — one  who  combines 
enterprise  with  prudence — amanager.who 
would  be  richly  worth  fifty  pounds  a  week 
to  either  of  our  patent  theatres,  if  either  of 
them  could  get  him  for  that  sum.  Liverpool 
also  pays.  Mr.  Clark,  the  acting  mana¬ 
ger,  IS  a  consummate  tactician,  as  well  as 
a  very  kind-hearted  gentlemanly  man ;  the 
proprietors  too  are  wealthy. 


But  London  is  the  question.  If  it  sup¬ 
ports  now  five  times  as  many  theatres  as  it 
did  twenty  years  since,  it  is  surely  a 
pretty  strong  proof  that  theatricals  are  not 
upon  the  decline  here.  ’Tis  our  two  great 
theatres  that  are  failing,  and  will  fail,  as 
long  as  we  can  get  at  the  Surrey,  for  five 
shillings,  what  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  will  cost  you  seven  ;  and  yet 
we  understand,^ and  from  an  authority 
which  we  cannot  dispute,  that  the  lessee- 
ship  of  the  latter  was  a  profitable  con¬ 
cern  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Price  ;  and 
that  for  the  first  half  of  the  season  w'hicli 
has  just  expired,  his  successor  netted 
something  rather  handsome,  although  the 
game  liecame  a  losing  one.  But  the  two 
great  theatres  are  certainly  not  so  well  at¬ 
tended  as  they  might  be  ;  and,  as  we 
think,  from  the  following  causes  :  extra¬ 
vagant  prices,  want  of  talent  in  the  per¬ 
formers,  neglect  of  the  legitimate  drama, 
and  violation  of  public  decency  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  before  the  curtain. 

U  pon  the  first  of  these  defects  we  need 
scarcely  add  a  word  to  what  we  have  said 
already.  If,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  of  the  characters,  you  can  see  Mac¬ 
beth  as  well  performed  at  the  Surrey  as  at 
Drury  Lane,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you 
save  a  couple  of  shillings  by  going  to  the 
former  theatre,  of  course  you  will  go  to 
the  Surrey ;  by  doing  which  you  gain  in 
eye  and  ear,  as  well  as  in  pocket ;  for 
you  can  hear  and  see  far  better.  Our 
great  theatres  are  more  adapted  to  the 
spectacle  than  to  either  tragedy  or  comedy. 
To  nine-tenths  of  the  audience  the  human 
face  divine  is  lost  in  them,  and  the  voice 
is  so  attenuated,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  area  over  which  it  has  to  spread 
itself,  that  the  performers  are  sometimes 
inaudible  from  even  the  sixth  side  box  in 
the  dress  circle. 

As  to  the  performers,  at  neither  theatre 
is  the  company  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
talents  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rate  performers  bear  little  or  no  proportion 
to  those  of  the  leading  actors.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  was  it  in  Kemble’s  time  !  Palmer, 
Barrymore,  Caulfield,  were  the  supporters 
of  that  actor.  Those  were  the  days  for 
casting  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy ;  every 
man  then  was  obliged  to  do  his  duty. 
There  was  no  such  thing  then  as  refusing 
a  part,  because  it  would  not  show  off  the 
actor  to  sufficient  advantage  !  Authors 
were  not  under  the  necessity  of  cutting 
down  important  characters,  to  suit  them 
to  the  imbecility  of  a  fifth-rate  performer, 
because  a  second-rate  one  did  not  think 
the  part  good  enough.  Yes  ;  there  was  a 
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different  order  of  things  then.  \\  hy,  in 
those  times  we  have  seen  men  and  women 
of  first-rate  talent  cheerfully  sustaining 
characters  which  some  of  our  second-rates 
of  the  present  day-  would  turn  up  their 
noses  at ;  the  fault  of  the  presiding  head — 
want  of  system  and  firmness.  A  new 
play  was  brought  out  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  ;  the  second  male  character 
was  one  of  considerable  power,  and  of 
great  importance,  as  contributing  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  drama.  There  was 
only  one  gentleman  in  the  theatre  who 
was  competent  to  perform  it,  but  his  as¬ 
sistance  could  not  be  obtained,  because  he 
did  not  like  the  part,  and  said,  that  if  he 
was  obliged  to  perform  it,  he  must  neglect 
a  pantomime,  the  preparations  for  which 
he  was-  superintending.  The  character 
was  one  of  passion  and  action,  and  the 
author  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  could  not  speak  a  single  line  of 
it !  So  much  for  half  a  year’s  anxious  la¬ 
bour  !  Our  great  theatres  are  extremely 
deficient  in  talent ;  their  conductors  are 
any  thing  but  laborious  caterers  for  the' 
public  ;  why  do  they  not  have  recourse  to 
the  judgment  of  some  disinterested  and 
experienced  man,  who  would  point  out 
the  defects  of  their  establishments  1  Why 
have  they  not  their  agents  to  make  the 
round  of  the  provinces,  and  see  if  some¬ 
thing  better  may  not  be  found.  They 
would  find  it  to  be  neither  a  throwing 
away  of  money  nor  of  pains.  There  is  talent 
in  the  country — why  don’t  they  bring  it  up 
to  town  1  or  rather  how  can  they,  when 
they  don’t  lo  )k  after  it  ?  Actors  are  tole¬ 
rated  on  their  classic  boards  who  would 
not  be  borne  with  upon  the  stage  of  many 
a  provincial  theatre.  How  do  they  know 
but  they  may  light  upon  another  Kean  ? 
Tor -many  a  year  was  Kean  a  strolling 
actor ;  and  all  the  while  as  great  as  in  the 
zenith  of  his  metropolitan  popularity. — 
We  know  it. 

But  the  great  theatres,  instead  of  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  regular  drama,  seem  assidu¬ 
ously  to  resort  to  every  means  of  weaken¬ 
ing  Its  attraction.  What  have  they  to  do 
with  melo-dramas?  What  business  has* 
the  Brigand  to  shew  its  face  within  their 
walls?  It  brings  them  money  !  Does  it? 
That  is  a  query.  Are  they  sure  that  they 
do  not  lose  in  the  one  way  more  than  they 
gain  in  the  other  ?  Do  they  imagine  that 
feeding  their  audiences  with  naelo-dramas 
is  the  way  to  improve  their  relish  for 
Shakespeare  ?  W’hat  is  the  effect  of  stuf- ' 
fing  a  child  with  sweetmeats?  Why  to 
destroy  his  appetite  for  solid  food.  Away 


with  tire  pastry  !  These  Parisian  nick- 
nacks,  too,  which  they  serve  up  to  us, 
decked  after  the  English  fashion !  They 
should  leave  such  things  for  the  minors 
they  are  at  home  there,  and  can  he  got  up 
a  great  deal  better.  And  they  talk  of  the 
encroachment  of  those  establishments,  but 
they  never  cast  a  thought  upon  their  own 
encroachments.  Let  the  great  iheaties 
lay  themselves  out  for  tragedy,  comedy, 
opera,  and  farce — and  nothing  else— ex¬ 
cept,  indeed,  a  Christmas  pantomime,  by 
way  of  dessert,  out  of  compliment  to  our 

little  kings  and  queens  of  holiday  time. _ 

Let  us  have  no  quadruped  performers! 
In  a  word,  the  lessees  should  simplify 
their  system.  They  would  thereby  reduce 
their  expenditure — which'. is  to  gain — and 
more  than  probably  increase  their  profits ; 
and  then  we  should  say  to  one  another, 
“  If  you  want  to  see  the  regular  drama 
acted,  go  to  Drury  Lane,  or  Covent 
Garden.” 

But  the  economy  of  the  audience  part 
of  those  theatres !  For  shame !  Except 
the  dress  circle  and  the  family  boxes, 
there  is  not  a  box  in  which  a  woman  cf 
improper  character  may  not  take  her  seat 
beside  a  man’s  wife  or  daughter!  ay,  and 
flirt  with  any  gallant  that  chooses  to 
accost  her!  What  a  feature  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  a  great  national  theatre! 
No  wonder  that  serious  people  should  de¬ 
nounce  establishments  where  so  little  re¬ 
spect  is  paid  to  common  decency  !  Walk 
into  the  saloon  of  Drury  Lane !  There  is 
a  room  for  you — of  glorious  dimensions — 
splendidly  lighted — lined  with  mirrors 
from  floor  to  ceiling — and  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  what  description  of  company  ? 
What  a  lounge  and  refectory  for  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry  between  play  and  farce ! 
But  who  are,  in  fact,  its  frequenters  ? 
Women  of  the  town  and  men  of  the  town, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  part — female  at 
least — that  would  recoil  from  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  a  brothel.  Would  not  any  man  of 
common  sense  imagine,  from  the  picture 
which  that  room,  night  after  night,  pre¬ 
sents,  that  dissoluteness  and  profligacy 
were  the  best  supports  of  our  great  national 
theatre  ?  Was  the  room  planned  for  such 
a  purpose?  Did  the  M.  P’s.  and  the 
honourables  who  inspected  the  draught 
of  the  building,  contemplate  the  reception 
room  of  a  bagnio  as  a  necessary  appen¬ 
dage  of  their  establishment?  The  thing 
is  so  monstrous  that  it  is  incredible  ;  yet 
there  it  is,  staring  you  in  the  face.  Let  a 
particular  portion  of  the  theatre  be  set  apart 
for  such  visitors,  and  do  not  allow  them  a 
common  approach,  a  roinmori  scat,  or  a 
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common  exit  with  the  rest  of  the  audience 
—and  let  the  quarters  allotted  to  them  be 
superintended,  that  their  toying,  may  not 
go  on,  as  we  have  frequently  seen,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  house! 

Some  persons  attribute  the  alleged  de¬ 
cline  of  theatricals  to  the  want  of  dramatic 
writers  of  talent ;  that  has  nothing  to  say  to 
it.  We  do  not  want  new  plays  to  make  our 
theatres  attractive— good  plays  and  good 
acting  are  always  new.  How  many  nights 
did  the  thread-worn  “  Critic”  run  about 
three  years  agol  “  Dramatic  talent,”  such 
people  say,  “  is  not  sufficiently  rewarded  ; 
otherwise  we  should  have  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  dramatic  writers.”  Do  they  think 
that  a  dramatic  writer  is  to  be  made  for  a 
thousand  pounds  ?  “Sir  Walter  Scott 
might  be  induced  to  write  for  the  stage  ;” 
stuff!  If  you  were  to  pay  Sir  Walter  all 
the  money  that  all  his  admirable  novels 
have  produced,  the  chance  is  that  he  could 
not  turn  you  out  a  drama.  They  say  the 
same  thing  of  other  authors — they  talk  of 
what  they  know  nothing  about.  Why 
have  not  Coleridge,  Southey,  Rogers,  and 
Wordsworth  produced  plays  1  *  They  are 
poets ;  why  are  they  not  dramatists  ?  VVere 
they  to  put  their  heads  together  could  they 
produce  any  thing  like  the  llienzi  of  Miss 
Milford? — No! 
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The  month  of  May  has  been  highly 
favourable  to  the  King’s  Theatre.  It  has 
been  extremely  well  attended,  and  we 
rejoice  to  have  cause  for  hoping  that  the 
management  will  have  found  wherewithal 
to  console  it.self  for  the  early  portion 
of  the  season,  which  was  in  sooth,  “flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,”  in  no  ordinary 
degree  ;  the  arrival  of  Pasta  imparted  life 
and  spirit  to  every  thing,  ana  from  her 
first  ^ppearance  in  Medea  to  this  very 
moment,  the  audiences  of  the  King4 
Theatre,  if  not  uniformly  crowded,  have 
been  invariably  numerous  and  respecta¬ 
ble.  Yet  the  managers  have  made  no 
effort  in  the  way  of  novelties.  Pasta  has 
gone  through  her  favorite  parts  in  her 
usual  style  of  excellence ;  and  we  have 
been  alternately  gratified  with  the  sublime 
of  ”  Medea,”  the  chivalrous  energy 
of  ”  1  ancredi,”  and  the  grandeur  of  “Se-. 
miramide.”  But  however  greatly  the 
public  may  admire  these  compositions, 
h^  not  that  public  reason  to  complain  of 
the  monotony  observable  in  the  Opera 
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pi  ay -bills  I  It  is  true  that  the  everlasting 
“  Barber  of  Seville”  has  been  less  obtru¬ 
sive  this  season  than  is  customary,  but 
yet  who  has  not  seen  and  observed  “  Tan- 
credi”  and  “  Semiram ide  ”  to  satiety  t 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enthusiastic 
dilettanti  may  enjoy  the  beauties  of  these 
performances  a  thousand  times  over,  but 
are  the  audiences  of  the  King’s  Theatre 
exclusively. composed  of  dilettanti  ?  Save 
the  mark !  they  are  obliged  to  cry  bravo 
at  the  vei^  same  passages  at  which  they 
have  cried  brttto  a  hundred  times  before, 
simply  because  it  is  a  sort  of  traditional 
business  so  to  do,  not  because  the  ap¬ 
plauding  exclamation  is  wniug  from  ex* 
cess  of  delight.  We  humbly  suggest  to 
the  managers  of  the  Italian  Opera, to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  they 
will  perceive  the  propriety  of  presenting  a 
little  more  variety  to.  the  frequenters  of 
their  theatre ;  and  indeed  it  is  monstrous 
that  such  enormous  salaries  should  be 
paid  to  the  principal  performers  for  sing¬ 
ing  two  or  three  paits,  throughout  the 
whole-  season.  We  intend  in  our  next 
number  to  discuss  fully  the  necessity  of 
reform  in  the  King’s  Theatre,  and  as  we 
mean  to  demonstrate  that  unless  such  a 
step  is  taken,  the  Opera  will  be  obliged 
to  shut  up,  we  abstain  for  the  pre  ent  from 
mak  ing  any  further  comment  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  performers,  we  are 
sorry  to  state  that  we  peiceive  no  improve-, 
ment.  Rubini  is  obstinately  callous  to 
the  voice  of  reason;  he  continues  to  flourish 
as  much  as  ever ;  nor  are  we  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  at  this.  W  henever  a  preposterous, 
lengthy,  and  unmeaning  roulade  proceeds 
from  him,  a  round  of  applause  is  sure  to 
reward  the  delinquency,  and  of  course 
when  people  get  more  for  their  faults  than 
their  virtues,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
they  should  persevere  in  sinning,  and 
indeed  it  is  edifying  to  see  how  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  respect!  Why  is  Santini 
thrust  into  heroic  parts  for  which  he  is 
totally  incompetent ;  he  has  neither  dig¬ 
nity,  nor  grace,  nor  ease  of  manner ;  the 
warrior’s  costume  was  never  meant  for  his 
uncouth  bearing.  Let  him  keep  to  the 
caricato  parts,  where  vulgarity  is  no  of¬ 
fence,  and  not  come  on  the  stage  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  laugh  in  those  scenes  in  which  it  is 
intended  he  should  excite  terror,  as,  for 
example,  the  part  of  the  husband  in  “  II 
Pirata.”  Some  of  Santini’s  notes  are  full 
and  sonorous,  but  the  quality  of  his  voice 
is  hard  and  unmanageable ;  it  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  least  .modulation,  even  if 
the  professor  were,  an  artist  of  higher. 
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abilities ;  therefore,  although  Santini  may 
be  highly  serviceable  in  the  concerted 
pieces,  to  sing  the  sostenuto,  he  will  never 
produce  any  great  effect  in  an  aria, 
Lablache  presents  a  singular  contrast  to 
Santini.  We  never  heard  a  bass-voice  so 
mellow,  soft  and  silvery.  His  masterly 
style  of  singing,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
acting,  added  to  such  an  advantage,  have 
made  him  a  special  favourite.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore,  that  his  benefit  on  the 
23rd  instant  should  have  collected  one  of 
the  best  houses  of  the  season.  It  must 
however  be  allowed,  that  the  attractions 
were  of  an  uncommon  order.  Paganini 
lent  his  aid,  Madame  Rambeaux  made 
her  debut,  and  a  new  opera  was  performed. 
Madame  Rambeaux  made  her  appearance 
in  Vltaliani  in  Algieri,  and  gave  consi¬ 
derable  satisfaction ;  her  voice,  a  mezzo^ 
soprano,  is  pleasing,  though  no  ways  re¬ 
markable  for  extent  or  power.  But  her 
good  style  of  singing  makes  amends  for 
other  deficiencies,  and  we  augur  that  the 
debutante  will  be  useful  in  some  characters. 
The  new  opera,  entitled  “  La  prova  d*un 
opera  seria,*'  is  one  of  the  most  laughable 
farces  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  the 
music,  by  Cnecco,  partakes  a  good  deal  of 
the  Cimarosa  school.  It  is  fuU  of  breadth  ; 
unassuming,  and  replete  with  popular  me¬ 
lody.  Lablache  was  quite  at  home,  and 
aided  bv  Santini  in  the  character  of  a 
starving  poet,he  contrived  to  keep  the  audi¬ 
ence  almost  in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter. 

W^e  offered  some  doubts  in  our  former 
number,  concerning  the  improved  taste  of 
the  English  in  music;  and  certainly  we 
have  found  of  late  strong  proof  corrobo¬ 
ratives  of  our  scepticism.  Pasta  has  been 
hissed  this  month — strange  and  unac¬ 
countable  as  the  fact  may  appear,  it  is  not 
less  the  truth ;  Drury  Lane  theatre  claims 
the  honor  of  the  feat.  Although  the  Goths 
that  hissed  were  only  three  or  four  in 
number,  yet  the  circumstance  cannot  but 
excite  astonishment  ;  perhaps,  a  more 
conclusive  fact  is,  that  of  her  having  re¬ 
ceived  less  applause  than  Miss  Inverarity. 
Pasta  was  but  tamely  applauded  in  the 
beautiful  ana  of  Pacini,  “  II  soave  e  bel 
contento**  which  she  sang  for  Abbott’s 
benefit  at  Covent  Garden.  We  say  tamely 
applauded  in  a  relative  sense,  for  most 
assuredly  she  excited  not  the  twentieth 
nart  of  the  approbation  that  the  former 
lady  did  in  some  English  ballad ;  this, 
indeed,  was  taste  with  a  vengeance — Miss 
Inverarity  was  encored,  and  probably  the 
triumph  was  apt  to  intoxicate  a  young 
lady  of  any  moderate  pretensions,  in  a 


musical  point  of  view.  She  can  never  be 
a  genuine  prima  donna ;  we  speak  ad¬ 
visedly,  and  foretel  that  next  season  no 
one  will  care  a  straw  to  hear  her.  She 
was  one  of  the  manufactured  lions  of  the 
season,  and  must,  of  course,  retreat  at  the 
appearance  of  a  new  one.  The  ballet  de¬ 
partment  in  the  King’s  theatre  has  been 
deplorably  deficient  this  year.  Taglioni 
has  been  cried  up  as  a  miracle  of  grace, 
and  we  admit  the  miracle,  yet  as  a  whole 
ballet  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully 
with  a  solitary  grace,  we  are  apt  to 
regret  that  the  enormous  sums  squan¬ 
dered  on  this  lady,  should  have  precluded 
the  possibility  of  procuring  a  more  com¬ 
plete  “  corps  de  ballet,**  But  the  star- 
system  remains  in  full  vigour,  and  it 
is  decreed  that  a  few  favoured  actors,  sin¬ 
gers,  and  dancers,  should  carry  away  all 
the  money,  the  rest  starve,  and  the  public 
gratification  be  totally  overlooked.  We 
admire  Taglioni,  yet  we  confess  that  a 
hundred  guineas  for  kicking  her  heels 
about  five  minutes,  is  something  too  much, 
at  a  time  when  people  are  grown  so  p- 
thetic  about  a  starving  population,  &c.  &c. 

The  principal  musical  feature  of  the 
season  nas  unquestionably  been  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Paganini.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  this  man,  that  he  has 
fully  answered  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment 
which  extravagant  puffing  might  have  been 
supposed  to  produce.  'J'he  Signor  played 
the  first  time  to  a  moderately  filled  house; 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  to  what 
is  called  a  “  bumper,**  The  sensation 
which  he  has  produced  is  not  easily  des¬ 
cribed.  The  papers  have  been  so  lull  of 
**  the  wonder**  that  we  have,  unfortunately, 
nothing  left  but  the  task  of  repeating 
praises.  The  performance  on  one  string 
has  been  the  most  admired  of  Paganini’s 
excellencies.  This  has  set  people  a  guess¬ 
ing  in  what  the  marvel  consists ;  Doctor 
Bennati  has  written  some  fanciful  absurdi¬ 
ties  on  the  subject ;  but  we  have  neither 
time,  space,  nor  inclination,  to  enter  into 
an  anatomical  disquisition  on  Paganini, 
though  we  cannot  but  enter  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  en  passant  against  the  supposition  that 
nervous  sensibility,  weakness,  or  defor¬ 
mity,  are  requisites  toward  the  formation 
of  a  great  fiddler.  Paganini  composes 
his  own  music,  and  he  does  right, 
although  the  music  seems  to  be  with  him 
only  the  pretext  of  his  performances ; 
this  may  seem  absurd,  but  we  really 
believe  that  an  improvisation  would  be 
quite,  perhaps  more  effective  than  any 
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regular  composition.  The  admiration  ex- 
cited  by  Paganini’s  miracles  on  otie  string 
lias  brought  into  the  field  imitators,  or 
mimics.  A  person  named  Collins  has 
attempted  to  rival  him  at  Sadler’s  Wells. 
Yet  even  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  the  affair 
would  not  pass  muster.  The  most  foolish 
attempt  is  that  of  Oury,  a  clever  French 
performer  with  no  small  share  of  conceit ; 
he,  too,  has  endeavoured  to  ape  Paganini 
at  Puzzi’s  concert,  where  he  played  on  one 
string,  and  gave  general  dissatisfaction. 


PAGANINI  AND  HIS  PREDE¬ 
CESSORS. 

A  catabgve  raisonnee  of  the  most  eminent 
violinists  that  have  exhibited  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  present  generation,  enu¬ 
merating  the  qualities  for  which  they 
have  been  distinguished,  may  form  no 
inapt  introduction  to  the  record  of  the 
miraculous  being,  whose  name  is  affixed 
to  the  present  notice  ;  and  in  whose  per¬ 
son  the  felicitous  combination  of  a  rare 
excellence  in  every  department  of  his  art, 
the  science,  the  soul,  and  the  mechanism,* 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  his  career 
will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  music. 
By  comparing  the  more  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  predecessors  in  notoriety, 
according  to  a  scale  of  qualities  requisite 
to  form  a  complete  musician,  the  general 
reader  will  at  once  appreciate  the  decision 
of  musical  judges  in  placing  Signor  Paga¬ 
nini  upon  his  hitherto  unapproached  emi¬ 
nence.  We  have  only  to  observe  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  subjoined  list,  that  it  has  been 
completed  from  memory  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  dates  and  places  indicating  the 
birth,  and  public  performance  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  ;)  if,  therefore,  any  name  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  excellence  have  escaped  us, 
the  omission  is  unintentional. 

Cramer,  William — Bom  at  Manheim, 
1730;  first  performance  in  England 
1770.  Peculiar  characteristics.  Deci¬ 
sion  and  spirit,  also  an  excellent 
leader.  -  -  —  -  —  --  — 

Bart  h  ELEMON-^-BomatBou  rde  an  x ,  1 7  4 1 ; 
first  performance  in  England,  1765. 
Sweetness  and  polished  taste,  especially 
in  Corelli.  »  r-  j 

Giornovichi— Palermo,  1745  —  1792. 
Correctness,  purity  of  tone  and  ele¬ 
gance. 

Salomon— Bora  1745—1781.  Boldness, 
enthusiasm  and  playfulness,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Haydn’s  works. 

Yanirwicz — Wilna,  1792.  Delicacy 
and  high  finish ;  especially  in  Quartetts. 


VioTTi — Piedmont,  1745 — 1790.  Vigo¬ 
rous  energy,  grand  bowing,  extrao^i- 
nary  execution,  and  masterly  style; 
above  all  in  concertos. 

Vaccari — Modena,  1772 — 1823.  Ten¬ 
derness  ;  exquisite  taste ;  feeling,  and 
refined  expression. 

Rode — Bourdeaux,  1773 — 1794.  Bold 
tone ;  vigour  and  elegance. 

Pinto— London,  1786 — 1798.  Fire,  ori¬ 
ginality,  vivid  fervour,  and.  profound 
feeling. 

*Baillot — Paris,  1770—  Sterling 
taste ;  variety  of  manner,  admirable 
bowing,  forcible  tone,  and  masterly 
command  of  the  instrument. 
*Spaonoletti — Italy  ———Charming 
fluty  quality  of  tone ;  graceful  freedom 
in  bowing  ;  genuine  Italian  taste. 

•Weichsel - Strength  of  tone; 

energy ;  excellent  timist. 

•La  FONT — Paris,  Suavity  and 

elegance,  especially  in  cantabite  move¬ 
ments. 

Kifsewetter — Anspach,  1777 — 1821. 

'  Deep  pathos  in  adagios,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  rapidity  in  allegros  ;  fine  bow- 
arm,  and  wonderfully  distinct  articula¬ 
tion. 

•Spohr — Seesen,  1784—1820.  Gran¬ 
deur,  vigour,  elevation  of  style,  exqui¬ 
site  taste,  purity  of  tone,  and  a  composer¬ 
like  feeling. 

♦Mori — London,  1797 - Rich,  full, 

and  beautiful  tone;  polished  taste, 
masterly  variety  of  style,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  brilliancy  of  execution. 

•De  Beriot — France - Perfect  into¬ 

nation  ;  grace ;  rich  and  charming  tone ; 
elegant  bowing ;  refined  taste,  and 
wonderful  execution. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article  is  in 
his  48th  year.  His  personal  appearance 
has  been  so  frequently  describe,  that  it 
were  waste  of  time  and  space  to  repeat  the 
portrait.  He  has  been  likened  to  the 
preacher,  the  Rev.  E.  Irving  ;  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  arises  from  the  two  men  being 
habited  in  black,  having  tall  and  slender 
figures,  with  jet  black  hair  flowing  over 
their  shoulders.  In  feature  they  are 
totally  distinct ;  while  the  musician  has 
infinitely  more  ^e  look  of  a  man  of  genius. 
His  countenance  expresses  both  varied 
and  vivid  emotion,  and  this  uniformly 
accords  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
movement  he  is  performing.  As  it  is  his 
custom  to  play  all  his  concertos  without 
the  notes  being  before  him,  a  circumstance 

♦  These  are  still  living. 
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aloue*  which  proves  an  extraoidinary 
iacuUy  for  retention  and  arrangement,  he 
not  unfrequently  commences  his  under¬ 
taking  with  his  eyes  closed ;  and  as  he 
warms  into ’his  .subject,  the  face  and 
whole  figure  of  the  man  become  roused  ; 
he  works  to  and  fro.  like  one  inspired ; 
while  his  eyes  from  time  to  time  open 
upon  the  spectator  with  the  startling  effect 
of  the  focal. point  in  a  thunder-cloud. 

As  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
most  eminent  performers  on  the, same  in¬ 
strument  have  been  enumerated,  we  shall 
complete  the  proposed  comparison  by 
detailing,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  qualities 
that  are  to  be  found  united  in  Paganini  ; 
and  this,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory  m^e  of  proving  that  his  pre¬ 
sent  station  has  been  gained  by  command¬ 
ing  genius,  physical  aptitude,  and  almost 
inconceivable  perseverance  and  industry. » 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  is  a  musician 
as  regards  the  science.  He  possesses  in¬ 
vention,  originality,  fire^  pathos,  playful-, 
ness,  and  variety.  The  introduction  to 
the  first  concerto  he  performed  in  this 
country,  combined  charming  melody  with 
a  correct  knowledge  of  harmony  and  in¬ 
strumentation.  The  second  movement, 
an  adagio  appa!<sionata  (and,  to  our  taste, 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  compositions 
that  we  have  yet  heard)  was  instinct  with 
profound  grief,  and  pathetic  expression  ;• 
the  sighings  of  an  imprisoned  sprite  not 
more  plaintive — Ariel  weeping  in  the 
cloven  pine  not  more  appealing  and  me¬ 
lodious.  His  airs  with  variations  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  variety,  complexity, 
elegance,  and  close  adherence  to  tne  sub- 
jeet.  . 

As  respects  his  accomplishments  as  a 
performer,  the  task  becomes. difficult,  on 
account  of  the  unpopular  nature  of  musi¬ 
cal  technicalities.  Suffice,  however,  to 
say,  that  in  tone  he  possesses  both  sweet¬ 
ness,  purity,  firmness,  .and  variety — pro¬ 
bably  he  is  most  eminent  in  the  latter 
quality.  His  bowing  is  original  and  pecu¬ 
liar,  but  singularly  free,  energetic,  ■  and 
decisive.  •  His  enthusiasm  is  fervid :  his 
delicacy,  grace,  and  tenderness  in  melo-* 
dies  01  a  playful  or  pathetic  character,' 
are  perfect ;  and  in  expressing  a  caniahile, 
if  we  have  heard  his  equal,  never  have 
we  heard  his  superior.  In  execution  he: 
has  darted  forward  lieyond  all  his  com¬ 
petitors,  to  a  distance  that  reduces  the . 
attempt  to  approach  him  into  an  act  of 
romance ;  while  the  chance  of  succeeding 
appears  to  be  utterly  hopeless.  In  ra¬ 


pidity,  clearness,  and  neatness  of  articu¬ 
lation,  he  is  unrivalled  ;  and  his  mode  of 
producing  various  new  effects  upon  his 
instrument  puzzles  all  the  musicians- 
such,  as  playing  a  rapid  pizzicato  arcom* 
paniment  with  three  fingers,  while  the 
fourth  is  engaged  with  the  bow  in  per. 
forming  the  air ;  his  producing  the  har¬ 
monics  with  his  fingers  at  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  violin  ;  his  playing  in  oc- 
taves  with  perfect  clearness  and  integrity 
of  intonation :  his  extraordinary  feats 
upon  the  single  string,  wherein,  amoncr 
others,  the  rapidity  and  precision  with 
which  he  repeats  passages  of  imitation  in 
octaves,  are  probably  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  and  lastly,  the  delicacy  and 
striking  effect  in  hhtrernando  movements, 
the  whole  of  which  are  performed  by  the 
most  even,  minute,  and  rapid  staccitoiug 
with  the  bow.  Add  to  all  these  features 
the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  execution, 
the  hitherto  unattained  height  he  has 
reached  in  ascending  the  scale,  the  unva- 
ly’ing  ease  and  precision  with  which  he 
dashes  out  a  note — no  matter  at  what  dis¬ 
tance  the  remove  in  the  scale— and  the 
reader,  whose  ears  have  hitherto  been 
unblest  wdth  his  strains,  may  partially 
comprehend  the  powers  of  Signor  Paga¬ 
nini.  To  sum  up  all,  he  combines  every 
requisite  towards  the  formation  of  a  per¬ 
fect  violinist — possessing  also  the  power 
of  inventing  and  executing  novel  effects 
of  such  exceeding  and  complicated  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  they  seem  incredible  even 
when  he  is  heard  to  perform  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  violin- 
jdayer  will  ever  again  be  found  to  unite 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  qualities  dis¬ 
played  in  the  compositions  and  miraculous 
performance  of  this  wonderfully-gitted 
man. 

His  appearance  is  a  mystery  ;  the  won¬ 
dering  world,  therefore,  have  made  a  mys¬ 
tery  of  his  life  and  attainments.  Is  lie  the 
gentle-hearted,  affectionate,  simple,  gay, 
witty,  and  jocose  creature  he  has  been 
described  1  That  his  tendencies  are  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  above  qualities,  as  the 
scandalous  have  circulated,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  : — 

“  But  lewed  peple  demen  comunly 

•  Of  thinges  that  been  made  more  subtilly 

Than  they  can  in  their  lewednesse  com- 
prehende : 

And  demen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende.’ 

.  Of  a  surety  it  demands  no  stretch  ol 
the  imagination  to  conceive  oneself  in  the 
presence  of  a  .supernatural  being,  from  the 
moment  of  his  appearance  upon  the  stage, 
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iud  that  le’.ng  of  no  common  order  or 
sphere.  Is  he  the  wandering  Jew  who 
[Creates  his  sad  spirit  with  those  divine 
and  harmonious  sounds  ^  Is  he  the  swart 
•  essence  who,  “  in  visions  of  the  night,” 
ravished  lire  ears  of  Tartini,  and  has 
come  among  us  in  the  flesh  1  Speak  !  is 
thy  alias  Belpheoor  ?  Art  thou  “of 

the  earth,  earthy  J  l 

Whence  he  may  come  or  whither  he 
may  go,  we  could  echo  the  genuine  hu- 
.maniiy  of  Bardolph  when  the  company 
‘were  enumerating  the  qualities  of  his 
dead  master. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF 
PAINTING. 

•The  superior  quality  of  the  materiel  with 
which  the  old  master’s  wrought,  and  pro¬ 
duced  those  wonderful  eflTects  tliat  we  all 
admire;  the  freshness  of  their  colours,  the 
“  eyes  of  youth  ”  with  which  they  look 
out  upon  us  through  the  mist  of  gone-by 
centuries,  the  corporeal  essence  that  will 
apparently  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  di¬ 
vine  conceptions  that  gave  it  “a  local 
habitation,”  have  long  been  the  subject 
of  conjecture  and  investigation  with  the 
modern  practitioner,  and  hitherto  with 
little — at  all  events  very  inadequate  suc¬ 
cess.  If  the  men  “of  old  tirhe  ”  were  in 
possession  of  “a  secret  ”  in  the  compound¬ 
ing,  grinding,  or  laying  on  of  their  colours, 
a  fact  we  strongly  doubt,  and  if,  like 
the  manufacture  of  the  J’yrian  dye,  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  perished  with  an 
isolated  few  who  had  learned  the  secret  of 
compounding  that  precious  tincture  ;  then 
the  modern  painter  has  but  to  rely  upon 
the  hope  that  the  progress  of  chemical 
science  will  prove  equally  beneficial  to 
his  ait,  as  it  has  been  to  all  the  lower 
branches  of  handicraft.  ‘We  believe  how¬ 
ever,  that  “  the  secret  ”  of  which  the  great 
pairiters  of  former  ages  were  in  possession; 
lay  siinply  in  the  jmrity  c^he  substances 
with  which  they  compounded  thefr  pig- 
nients.  If  they  did  not  personally  super¬ 
intend  the  manufacture  of  their  colours, 
they  probably  had  confidence  in'  their 
manufacturers.  That  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  modern  artist,  is  a  notorious 
fact.  Not  only  is  he  ignorant  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  that  are  used  in  preparing  his 
materials,  of  what  adulterations  aie  re¬ 
sorted  to,  what  coarse,  cheap,  and  impure 
mis  are  purposely  selected  by  the  maker  ; 
he  knows  nothing,  except  the  mortifying 


result,  that  let  him  paint  carefully  and 
“  thick  as  he  will,”  the  freshness  and 
lustre  of  his  colours  shall  flee  away  before 
they  have  reached  the  first  climacteric  of 
one  of  Claude’s  or  Titian’s  productions. 

T  he  artist’s  material  then  being  inferior 
to  that  used  by  the  old  painters,  and  the 
•cause  of  its  inferiority  being  more  than 
surmised,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper ;  which  is  to  recommend 
that  the  members  of  the  Ro^al  Academy 
should  establish  (under  their  own  roof  if 
possible)  a  laboratory  for  the 'making  of 
every  ingredient  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  colours  and  varnishes  ;  and  a 
Dispensary  for  the  sale  of  them  to  the 
members  of  the  profession.  Experienced 
judges  of  the  raw  material  should  be  en¬ 
gaged  to  superintend  the  purchases  ;  and 
labouiers  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
ait  of  preparing  both  the  oils  and  colours, 
should  be  employed  at  wages  so  liberal  as 
•to  place  them  above  temptation. 

The  raw  materials  being  purchased  at 
cost  price,  and  the  members  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  being  themselves  the  manufacturers, 
the  articles  could  be  retailed  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  an  immense  deduction  from  tire 
prices  they  are  at  present  compelled  to  pay. 
The  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
such  an  establishment  are  the  following. 
Every  artist  would  resort  to  it,  both  be¬ 
cause  he  could  rely  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  materials  he  purchased  ;  also  that  he 
would  procure  the  articles  at  probably 
200  per  cent,  less  price  than  that  which 
he  now  pays  for  compounds  he  cannot 
depend  upon. 

Art  itself  would  derive  a  benefit  from 
such  an  institution ;  for  works  of  genius 
would  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  cupidity  of  the  colour  grinders’; 
at  all  events  they  would  have  a'favourable 
chance  of  escaping  the  premature  old  age 
so  frequently  to  be’  deplored  in  modern 
pictures;  arid  which  defect  alone  prevente 
their  maintaining  an  equal  rank;  as  to 
their  market  value,  with  paintings  in  the 
same  class  of  art  by  the  old  masters.  For 
we  shall  ever  believe  that  those  branches 
of  art  that  have  been  most  fostered  in  this 
counti^,  (portraituie  perhaps  excepted), 
have  in  numerous  instances  risen  to  an 
eminence  in  point*  of  merit  fully  equal 
to  productions  of  the  old  schools  that 
are  similar  in  character;  whether  these 
will  not  retain  *  their  pristine  beauty  after 
the  lustre  of  the  former  shall  have  decayed, 
remains  to  be  proved : — we  believe  that 
such  w’ill  be  the  event ;  and,  not  impro¬ 
bably,  from  the  cause  that  has  given  rise 
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to  the  present  article — the  adulterated 
nature  of  the  material  which  gave  them 
being. 

The  decayed  members  of  the  profession 
would  be  benefitted  by  the  establishment ; 
for  the  profits  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  various  articles  might  be  appropriated 
to  the  extension  of  their  comforts  in  the 
sullen  season  of  age  and  infirmity  : — or, 
if  the  council  board  of  the  Academy  judged 
fit,  the  net  produce  might  be  devoted  to¬ 
wards  sending  out  to  Italy  annually f  and 
to  be  maintained  for  three  years  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  that  honour,  who 
shall  have  painted  an  original  design 
from  a  given  subject. 

The  above  appear  to  us  to  form  ample 
inducements  for  carrying  such  a  scheme 
into  execution  ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  objection  could  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  whicn  should  neutralize,  or  even 
materially  detract  from  the  important 
advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  it 
by  the  numerous  and  increasing  members 
of  the  profession. 

The  germ  of  the  above  **  hint  **  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Introduction  to  a  “  Practical 
Treatise  on  Painting  in  oil  colours.*’— 
Printed  for  B.  and  J.  White,  Fleet  Street. 
Page  25. 


BON  MOTS  OF  TALLEYRAND. 

^  The  discussion  in  the  Council  of  Mi¬ 
nisters  must  have  been  highly  important 
to-day,  said  the  Count  de  S.  to  Talley¬ 
rand.  'What  passed  there  ? — “  Five  hoitrs^'* 
was  the  reply. 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  a  sitting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Paris,  where  a  very  animated 
discussion  had  taken  place  between  Baron 
Pasquier  and  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis, 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  “  The 
Minister/*  said  he,  “was  like  the  three 
per  cents,  always  below  par,** 

During  Polignac’s  ministry,  Talleyrand 
went  to  see  one  of  his  nieces ;  “  Eh  bien  / 
uncle,**  Mtid  the  lady,  “  how  do  you  find 
▼ourself  in  that  arm  chair,  which  I  have 
nad  expressly  stuffed  in  a  peculiar  manner 
for  myself  V  — “  Not  too  well,  my  child, 
your  arm  chair  is  like  the  minister,  it 
makes  one  lift  (shrug)  the  shoulders.** 

An  ancient  emigrant  speaking  to  him 
of  the  empire,  ciiticised  all  its  acts, 
and  found  nothing  well  done,  except  by 
.the  Restoration.  “  Your  remarks  are 
just,**  said  the  Prince,  “  under  the  empire 
every  thing  was  behindhand,  they  merely 
performed  wonders,  whilst  now-a-days 
they  perform  miracles,** 


One  of  Napoleon’s  weaknesses  was  to 
attach  much  importance  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Fauxburg  Saint  Germain,  thequarter 
where  the  emigrant  nobility  principally 
reside  ;  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  it. 

What  says  the  Fauxburg  St,  GermainV' 
was  his  frequent  question.  After  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz,  addressing  himself 
to  M.  de  Narbonne,  one  of  his  aide-de¬ 
camps,  whose  mother’s  attachment  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  hatred  to  Buonaparte,  were 
well  known — Well,**  said  the  Emperor, 
“  does  your  mother  love  me  this  time  V* 
Talleyrand,  who  saw  the  young  officer’s 
hesitation,  replied  for  him — “  Sire,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Narbonne  has  not  yet  got  farther 
than  admiration.** 

During  the  Consulate,  it  was  insinuated 
to  Buonaparte  that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
availed  himself  of  his  place  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  speculate  at  the  Bourse^ 
and  that  he  had  thus  gained  immense 
sums.  The  First  Consul  had  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  stock-jobbing  in  general, 
and  felt  particularly  indignant  that  his 
principal  Minister  should  be  so  devoid  of 
principle  as  to  enrich  himself  by  such 
undue  means.  The  next  time  he  trans¬ 
acted  business  with  his  great  factotum^ 
he  sharply  said — “  I  understand.  Sir, 
that  you  are  rich,  very  rich  ;  and  that 
you  have  gained  your  wealth  at  the 
Bourse ;  you  have  speculated  then  in  the 
funds  V*  “  Never  but  once,’*  replied  the 
wily  statesman.  “  How  is  that  ?”  “  1 
bought  in.  Sir,  the  day  before  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  sold  out  the  day  after.” 
Napoleon  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
clever  repartee,  and  the  gathering  storm 
on  his  brow  was  dissipated.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  it  was  on  the  18th 
Brumaire  General  Buonaparte  so  unce¬ 
remoniously  cashiered  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  d  la  Cromwell, 

“  Monseigneur,**  said  a  place-hunter 
to  him  one  day,  “  your  Excellency  had  the 
goodness  to  promise  you  would  do  some¬ 
thing  for  me,  such  a  place  is  vacant. 

“  Impossible,”  answered  Talleyrand, 
“  learn,  my  friend,  that  when  a  place  is 
vacant,  it  is  already  given. 

Somebody  told  him,  shortly  after  the 
restoration,  that  he  was  blam^  by  many 
for  having  set  the  exanqple  of  defection 
in  1814.  **Eh!  mon  Vieu!**  said  he, 

“  that  only  proves  one  thing,  which  is, 
that  my  watch  went  faster  than  the  others, 
for  everybody  was  a  Vheure,** 

At  the  end  of  a  discussion  with  Mirs- 
beau,  who  had  said  to  him — “  e  van 
vous  enfermer  dans  un  cercle  vicieux  •— 
“  Comment !  est^ce  que  vous  auriez  enit 
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denCembrasserV*  instantly  retorted  Tal- 

^^'xhe^first  individual  who  demanded  of 
the  Constituent  assembly,  the  abolition 
of  the  titles  of  nobility,  and  who  renounced 
his  own  armorial  bearings,  was  Monsieur 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency.  This  ancient 
family  descends  from  an  apothecary  called 
Bouchard.  The  evening  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  debate,  M.  de  Talleyrand  met  M. 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency  at  a  party,  and, 
approaching  him,  addressed  him  in  the 
following  terms :  “  How  does  Monsieur 
Mathieu  Bouchard?'* — “  Bouchard,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  “  you  are  mistaken,  Sir, 
my  name  is  Montmorency ;  1  descend 
from  the  celebrated  constable  who  fought 
so  valiantly  at  Bovines,  and  also  from 
that  constable  who  fell  upon  the  battle 
field  of  St.  Denis.” — “  Yes,”  replied  his 
witty  persecutor,  “  and,  to  do  you  justice, 
you  are  the  first  of  your  family  who  ever 
laid  down  his  arms.** 

Sights  and  Exhibitions.— .The' inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Burford  has  opened  a  new  Pa¬ 
norama  in  Leicester-square.  It  is  a  view 
of  Bombay  and  the  adjacent  country,  a 
scene  admirably  suited  to  the  display  of 
ictorial  power.  Mr.  Burford  has  pro- 
uced  a  beautiful  picture,  and  has  pre¬ 
served  the  features  of  his  subject  with  a 
fidelity  surprising  to  those  who  have  visited 
the  spot 

The  Pantechnicon. — A  visit  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belgrave-square  will  be 
well  repaid  by  a  view  of  the  Pantechnicon. 
This  is  an  immense  establishment,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  buildings,  north  and  south, 
erected  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  property,  including  arts, 
manufactures,  &c.  It  will  form  a  city 
within  itself,  and  one  which,  from  the 
solidity  of  its  construction,  will  bid  fair  to 
defy  the  attack  of  the  elements. 


literary  news. 

The  Holy  City  of  Benares  will  be 
Illustrated  in  a  Series,  of  beautifully 
finished  Plates,  delineaUng  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  objects  to  be  found  in  this  extensive 
and  distinguished  seat  of  Hindoo  Learn- 
The  whole  executed  by  James 
Prinwn,  Esq.  during  his  Ten  Years* 
Oflicial  Residence  in  Benares. 

William  Liddiard,  Author 
of  the  **  Legend  of  Einsidlen,**  is  about  to 
publish  a  Tour  in  Switzerland,  in  one 
volume,  8vo,  interspersed  with  Poetry 
connected  with  the  various  Scenes  for 


which  this  beautiful  country  is  so  pre¬ 
eminent. 

Captain  Head  is  now  preparing  a 
Series  of  Views  to  Illustrate  the  very 
interesting  Scenery  met  with  in  the  Over¬ 
land  Journey  from  Europe  to  India,  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  Egypt,  &c., 
with  Plans  and  accurate  Maps  of  the 
various  Routes  ;  Descriptions  of  the 
Scenery,  and  useful  Information  for  the 
guidance  of  future  Travellers. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  foolscap,  a  Series  of  Tales  de¬ 
scribing  some  of  the  principal  Events  that 
have  taken  place  at  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
Warsaw,  during  the  late  Revolutions; 
with  a  few  other  miscellaneous  Pieces. 
By  F,  N.  Bay  LEY,  Esq.,  Author  of 
Four  Years  in  the  West  Indies,  &;c,  ^‘c. 

Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta  textus  arche- 
typos  versionesque  prccipuas  ab  ecclesia 
antiquitus  receptas  necnon  Versiones 
reccntiores  Anglicanam,  Germanicam, 
Italicam,  Gallicam,  et  Hispanicam,  com- 
plectentia.  Accedunt  Prolegomena  in 
textuum  archetyporum,  versionumque 
antiquanim  crisin  literalem  auctore 
Samuele  Lee,  S.T.B.  Academia  inclyta 
Fredericiana  Hallenshy  S.T.P,  Societa^ 
turn,  Asiutica  Sc.  Parisiensis  Socio  Mono- 
rario,  Asiatica  Britannia  et  Hibernia 
Regalis  item  Socio,  Liter  aria  Regia 
Associate  Honorarioy  Philosophica  Canta- 
brigiensis  Socio,  necnon  Lingua  Hebraa 
apud  Cantabrigienses  Professore  Regio. 

This  important  work  will  form  one 
volume  folio,  and  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  month. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  will  appear, 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Hebrew,  printed  with  the  Points.  Other 
editions  of  the  same :  — Hebrew  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
German,  and  Hebrew  and  French. 

The  long-expected  Prolegomena,  by 
Professor  Lee,  in  Quarto,  is  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  Subscribers. 

The  works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker, 
D.D.  late  Vicar  of  Charles  Plymouth, 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  in  10  vols. 
8 VO,  with  Portrait.  Demy  61.  6i. ;  royal 
paper,  of  which  only  a  limited  num^r  has 
been  printed,  12/.  125. 

The  “  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,” 
a  Philosophical  Essay,  by  the  late  Tho¬ 
mas  Hope,  Esq .  Author  of  *  Anastasius,  * 
has  at  last  issued  from  the  shelves.  The 
book,  it  appears,  is  only  accessible  to  ‘  a 
circle.*  Spurious  editions  may  of  course 
be  expected,  as'^the  result  of  this  absurd 
mode  of  posthumous  publication. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  AUGUST, 


A  PROCLAMATORY  SONNET. 


Beneath  the  standard  of  old  Dan  De  Foe, 

High  hearts  have  ranged  themselves — joy  to  them  all ! 
At  this  auspicious  time,  no  care  we  know. 

Our  royal  breast  beats  free  from  worldly  thrall-— 
Therefore  the  First  of  August  shall  we  call. 

Now  and  hereafter,  a  triumphal  day! 

We  summon  all  good  liegemen  to  our  hall. 

To  join  in  revels  that  make  sad  souls  gay ; 

Haste  then  and  greet  young  beauty’s  rising  ray. 

Which  pledged  in  tempered  wine-cups,  forth  we’ll  hie 
To  woods  and  glades  and  flower  dells,  far  away ; 

Where,  quaffing  rapture  from  glad  earth  and  sky. 
We’ll  nerv^e  our  spirits  for  the  coming  hour. 

And  to  our  throne  again  with  renovated  power. 


DANIEL  REX. 


